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ee 13 1 ts roldve without 
1 preface, was it not for ſqme circum» 
ſtances, which I am going to mention. 


Tux author of this account of North- 
America is a Swede, and therefore ſeems 
always to ſhew a peculiar way of thinking 
in regard to the Engliſb in general, and in re- 
gard to the firſt proptietors and inhabitants | 
of Philadelphia in particular, The French, | 
the natural enemies of the Engliſb, have, 
for upwards of a century, been the allies of 
the Swedes, who therefore are in general 
more fond of them than of the Eugliſb. 
The external politeneſs of the French in 
a 2 Canada 
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Canada fully hd our PE pre- 
judiced him in their favour, and alienated 
his mind, though unjuſtly, from the Eng- 
Liſb. I have therefore now and then, in 
remarks, been obliged to do the Engliſb 
juſtice, eſpecially when I ſaw the author 
carried away either by prejudice, miſinfor- 
mation, or ignorance. He paſſed almoſt 
all the winter, between 1748 and 1749, 
at Raccoon, and converſed there with his 
countrymen 3; when he came to Pbila- 
delpbhia he likewiſe was in the company of 
the Swedes ſettled there: theſe, no doubt, 
furniſhed him with many partial and dif- 
ingenuous accounts of the 'Bnghjh,'' and 
gave his mind that unfavourable biaſs 
which he fo often diſplays in prejudice, of 
a nation, now at the head of the en- 
lightened world, in regard to every reli- 
gious, moral, and ſocial virtue. .The 
author frequently ſeems to throw an illi- 
beral reflection on the firſt proprietors of 
Penſylvania, and the quakers ; though they 5 
got that province not by force, hut by a 
charter from the Engl. ſh government, to 
whom the Swedes gave it up by virtue of 
a FE . e by ſuch falſe 
ini 


5 FI 
"Te + 


A R N M 


inſinuations of his countrymen, he like- 


wiſe. enters very- minutely into the cir- 
cumſtances of the Swedes, and often omits, 


Hlvania, Milliam Penn, who gave that 


and 33.87: 4 and 145355 ſeem to be found- 
ed on ſuch m miſrepreſentations. . A phito- 


fo ber ſhould examine. ſuch accounts, hear 
both parties, and emancipate himſelf from | 


narrowneſs of mind _ ee 5 


f 5 3 EM 
7 J 1 4 
S 21 LEP 


we, 15 hes, S an does juſtice | 
to the excellent conſtitution of Pen/j/uanta, 
as may be ſeen Vol. I. p. 58, 89. and 


likewiſe Pag. Na wes 

| ' hs f peaks of PR attratting 
the moiſture of the air; ſee Vol. I. p. 353 this 
is ſomewhat unphiloſophically expreſſed. 


unleſs impregnated with ſaline particles 
however, when the ſtones are colder than 


moiſture of the air on their ſurface ; : the 


t 


or miſrepreſents, more important points, 
relative to the legiſlator and father of Pen- 


province, e exiſtence, laws, and reputation. 
8 accqunts in the firſt Volume, p. 32 


No ſtone attracts the moiſture of the air, 


the atmoſphere, they then condenſe the 


porous 


————— texture, as i | 
Er. keep it on their ſurface till it evapo- 


white cadar- t 2s almoſt entirely de- 
Angel, _ at 5 ea twenty 

his account, it fl uſed in 
Lager. and < of i to be had, 
exportation to the 7 bd , 


Pim eee is called 
one of the ' greateft rroers in the world; 
eee ae e 2 * 

ee eee e e 


am indebted to 2 worthy friend and bene 


)3)))))) Tßßòb.ũũ ñę ͥ ̃ę y i ee 88 


To the Errata of the firft Volume mut 
be referred the following: page 117, note, 
Ine 5, cafbie, read, feafpble. P. 247, lin: 
3 and 4, forty ſeven, read, ſeventy four. 
P. 298, linc 13, Originals, read, Orignal. 
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A worp more I muſt add about the 
miſed in my propoſals. The author, 


who, as far as I know, is ſtill living, 


has not ' yet finiſhed this work ; theſe 
three volumes contain all that he has hi- 
therto publiſhed relative to America; the 
journal of a whole year's travelling, and 


and fort Niagara, are ſtill to come; which, 
as ſoon as they appear, if Providence ſpares 
my life and health, and if my fituation 


chere are ſome hopes of obtaining the 
original from the author. He likewiſe 
often iſes, in the courſe of this work, 
to publiſh a great Latin work, concerning 
the animals and 
as far as he went through it ; which would 
certainly make the ſmall I could 
make, uſcleſs. It is likewiſe probable that 
will fall to the ſhare of an abler pen than 
mine. 


1 Ax take the of return- 


| American Fauna and Flora, which I pro- 


hpecially his expedition to the Trogueſe, 


allows of it, I will tranſlate into Engliſb: and 


plants of North- America, 


> Ws: — _ e. 5 1 N 
D ERB 


of the animal kingdom 


ing my humble thanks to my friends, 
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vho y promoted this 5 
lation; as without this public manner 
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'T F day Linh we FOR up, and iowa 
a good while before we got to the 
place where we left the true road. 
The country which we paſſed was the 
pooreſt and moſt diſagreeable imaginable, 
We ſaw nothing but a row of amazing 
high mountains covered with woods, ſteep 
and dirty on their fides; ſo that we found it 
difficult to get to a dry place, in order to 
land and boil our dinner. In many places the 
ground, which was very ſmooth, was under 
water, and looked like the ſides of our Swediſb 
moraſſes which are intended to be drained ; 
for this reaſon the Dutch in Albany call N 
ons: e the Drowned Lands.* Some wo 1 
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2 Fuß 1749. 
the mountains run from S. S. W. to N. N. E. 


and when they come to the river, they 
form perpendicular ſhores, and are full of 
ſtones of different magnitudes. The river 
runs for the diſtance of ſome miles together 
from ſouth to north. 

Tux wind blew north all day, and made 
it very hard work for us to get forwards, 
though we all rowed as hard-as we could, 
for our proviſions were eaten to-day at 
breakfaſt. The river was frequently an 
Engliſb mile and more broad, then it be- 
came narrow again, and fo on alternately ; 
but upon. the whole it kept a good breadth, 
and was ſurrounded on both tides by 88 
mountains. 

ABourT fix o'clock in | the. evening, we 
arrived at a point of land, about twelve 
Engliſh miles from Fort St. Frederic. Be- 
hind this point the river is converted into 
a ſpacious bay; and as the wind. ſtill kept 
blowing pretty ſtrong from the north, it 
was impoſſible for us to get forwards, 
ſince we were extremely weak, We were 
therefore obliged: to paſs the night here, in 
ſpite of the eee, of our hungry 
ſtomachs. | 

Ix is to be attributed to > the peculiar 
grace of God towards us that we met the 


above mentiened'Frenc/hmen'on our journey, 
| | a and 


Between the Forts Anne and St. Frederic. 3 


and that they gave us leave to take one of 
their batk boats. It ſeldom happens once 
in three years, that the French go this road 
to Albany; for they commonly paſs over 
the lake St. Sacrement, or, as the Engliſt 
call it, lake George, which is the nearer and 
better road, and every body wondered, why 
WH Had not got their large ſtrong boat, and been 
WH obliged to keep that which we had made, 
ol we Would in all probability have been very 


"WW ill off; for to venture upon the great bay 
during the leaſt wind with ſo wretched a 
» WH vefle}, Would have been a great piece of 
| temerity, and we ſhould have been in 

danger of being ſtarved if we had waited 
for a calm. For being without fire-arms; 
0 


and theſe deſerts having but few quadrupeds, 
we muſt have ſubſiſted upon frogs and ſnakes, ' 
which, (eſpecially the latter) abound in theſe. 
parts. I can never think of this journey, with- 
out reverently acknowledging the peculiar 
care and providence of the'merciful Creator. 
 Fuly the 2d. EaRLy this morning we 
ſet out on our journey again, it being moon- 
ſhine and calm, and we feared leſt the 
wind ſhould change and become unfavour- 
able to us if we ſtopped any longer. We 
all rowed as hard as poſſible, and happily 
arrived about eight in the morning at F om 
7. Ma 8 
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St. F ak which the Engliſh call Crown 
Point. Monſieur Lu/ignan, the governor, 
received us very politely. He was about 
fifty years old, well acquainted with polite 
litetature, and had made ſeveral journies in- 
to this country, by which he had acquired 
an exact knowledge of ſeveral things relative 

20 12 ute. 
1 was informed that during the whole 
of this ſummer, a continual drought had 
been here, and that they had not had any 
rain fince laſt ſpring. The exceſſive heat 
had retarded the growth of plants ; and on 
all dry hills the graſs, and a vaſt number of 
plants, were quite dried up; the ſmall trees, 
which grew near rocks, heated by the ſun, 
had withered leaves, and the corn in the 
fields bore a very wretched aſpect. The 
wheat had not yet cared, nor were the peaſe 
in bloſſoms. The ground was full of wide 
and deep cracks, in which the little ſnakes 
retired and hid themſelves when purſued, 

as into an impregnable aſylum. 

TEE country hereabout, it is ſaid, con- 
tains vaſt foreſts of firs of the white, black, 
and red kind, which had been formerly Rill 
more extenfive. One of the chief reaſons of 
their decreaſe are, the numerous fires which 
happen every year in the woods, through 
the careleſſneſs of the Indians, who fre- 
; quently 


$-- — 


quently make great fires when they are 
hunting, which ſpread over the fir woods 
when every thing is dry. 

GREAT efforts are made here for the 
| advancement of Natural Hiſtory, and there 
are few places in the world where ſuch good 
regulations are made for this uſeful purpoſe, 
all which is chiefly owing to the care and 
zeal of a fingle perſon. From hence it 
appears, how well a uſeful ſcience is re- 
ceived and ſet off, when the leading men of 
a country are its patrons. The governor of 


the fort, was pleaſed to ſhew me a long 


paper, which the then governor-general of 


Canada, the Marquis /a Gallſſonniere had 


ſent him, It was the ſame marquis, who 


ſome years after, as a French admiral, en- 
gaged the Engliſb fleet under admiral Byng, 


the conſequence of which was the conqueſt 
of Minorca. In this writing, a number of 


trees and plants are mentioned, which grow 
in North-America, and deſerve to be collect- 


ed and cultivated on account of their uſeful 


qualities. Some of them are deſcribed, 


among which, is the Polygala Senega, or 


Rattle Snake-root; and with ſeveral of them 
the places where they grow are mentioned, 


It is further requeſted that all kinds of ſeeds 
and roots be gathered here; and, to aſſiſt 


ſuch an undertaking, a method of preſerv- 


Fort. Sf: Frederic. N 5 
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jog the gathered ſeeds and roots, is pre- 
ſcribed, ſo that they may grow, and be 
ſent to Paris. Specimens of all kinds of 
minerals are required ; and all the places in 
the French ſettlements are mentioned, 
where any uſeful or remarkable ſtone, 
earth, or ore has been found. There is 
| likewiſe a manner of making obſeryations 
and collections of curioſities in the animal 
kingdom. To theſe requeſts it is added, to 
enquire and get information, in every poſ- 
fible manner, to what purpoſe and 1 in what 
manner the Indians employ certain plants 
and other productions of nature, Js medi- 
cines, or in any other caſe. This uſeful 
paper was drawn up by oder of the 
marquis 1 Galiſſonniere, by Mr. Gaultier, 
the royal phyſician at Quebec, nw after- 
wards corrected and improved by y the 
 marquis's own hand. He had ſeyeral copies 
made of it, which he ſent to all the officers 

in the forts, and likewiſe to other learned 
men who trayelled i in the country. At the 
end of the writing is an injunction to the 
officers, to let the ' governor-general know, 
Which of the common itte had uſed the 


© # S 


that hemi ight be able to robert Tian When, 
an opportunity occurred, to Nie adapted 
| 1 


Fort St. Frederic. 7 


to their reſpective capacities, or to reward 
them in any other manner. I found that 
the people of diſtinction, in general here, 
had a much greater taſte for natural hiſtory 
and other parts of literature, than in the 
Engliſh colonies, where it was every body's 
ſole care and employment to ſcrape a for- 
tune together, and where the ſciences were 
held in univerſal contempt.“ It was ſtill 

Py A4 _ complained 


It ſeems Mr. Kalm has forgotten his own aſſertions in 
the firſt volume. Dr. Colden, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Bartram, 
have been the great promoters and inveſtigators of nature in 
this country; and how would the inhabitants of Old Eng- 
land have gotten the fine collections of North- American trees, 
ſhrubs, and plants, which grow at preſent almoſt in every 
: and are as if it were naturalized in Old Englazd, 

ad they not been aſſiſted by their friends, and by the 
curious in NVortb.- Amtrica. One need only calt an eye on 
Dr. Linmzuss new edition of his Syſema, and the repeated 
mention of Dr. Garden, in order to be convinced that the 
Engliſh in America have contributed a greater ſhare towards 
promoting natural hiſtory, than any nation under heaven, 
and certainly more than the French, though their learned. 
men are often handſomely penſioned by their great Monargue 2 
on the other hand the Eagliſb Rudy that branch of know- 

| ledge, from the ſole motive of its utility, and the plea- 
' ſure it affords to a thinking being, without any of thoſe 
mercenary views, held forth to the: jab of other 
countries. And as to the other parts of literature, the Zzgl;/b 
in America are undoubtedly ſuperior to the French in Canada, 
witneſs the many uſeful inftitutions, colleges, and ſchools 
founded in the Exgliſb colonies in Narth- America, and fo 
many very conſiderable libraries now erecting in this 
country, which contain ſuch a choice of uſeful and curious 
books, as were very little known in Canada, before it fell 
into the hands of the Exgliſb: not to mention the produc- 
tions of original genius written by Americans born. F. 
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complained of here, that thoſe who ſtudied 
natural hiſtory, did not ſufficiently enquire 
into the medicinal uſe of the plants of 
Canada. 

THz French, who are born in France, 
are ſaid to enjoy a better health in Canada 
than in their native country, and to attain 
to a greater age, than the French born in 
Canada. I was likewiſe aſſured that the 
European Frenchmen can do more work, 
and perform more journies in winter, 
without prejudice. to their health, than 
thoſe born in this country. The inter- 
mitting fever which attacks the Europeans 
on their arrival in Penſylvania, and which 
as it were makes the climate familiar to 
them, * is not known here, and the people 
are as well after their arrival as before. 
The Engliſh have frequently obſerved, that 
thoſe who are born in America of European 

rents, can never bear ſea-voyages, and go 
to the different parts of South America, as 
well as thoſe born in Europe. The French 
born in Canada have the ſame conſtitutions; 
and when any of them go to the Mes- 
India iſlands, ſuch as Martinique, Domingo, 
&c. and make ſome ſtay there, they com- 
agar fall lick and die ſoon after: thoſe 


© See Vol. L. p. 364- 
who 
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who fall ill there ſeldom recover, unleſs 


they are brought back to Canada. On the 
contrary, thoſe who go from France to thoſe 
iſlands. can more eafily bear the climate, 


and attain a great age there, which I heard 


confirmed in many parts of Canada. 


July the 5th. WuriLsT we were at dinner, 


we ſeveral times heard a repeated diſagreeable 
outcry, at ſome diſtance from the fort, in 
the river Woodcreek: Mr. Luj/ignan, the 


governor, told us this cry was no. good 


omen, becauſe he could conclude from it 


that the Indians, whom we eſcaped near 
fort Anne, had completed their defign of 
revenging the death of one of their brethren 
upon the Engliſb, and that their ſhouts 
ſhewed that they had killed an Engliſhman. 


As ſoon as I came to the window, I ſaw 
their boat, with a long pole at one end, on 


the extremity of which they had puta bloody 
ſkull. As foon as they were landed, we heard 
that they, being ſix in number, had con- 


tinued their journey (from the place where 
we had marks of their paſſing the night), 


till they had got within the Engliſßi boun- 
daries, where they found a man and his 
{on employed in mowing the corn. They 
erept on towards this man, and ſhot him 
dead upon the ſpot. This happened near the 

very village, where the Engliſb, two years 


before, 
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"BY killed the brother of one of theſe 
Indians, who were then gone out to attack 
them. According to their cuſtom they cut 
off the ſkull of the dead man, and took it 
with them, together with his clothes and 
his ſon, who was about nine years old. 
As ſoon as they came within a mile of fort 
St. Frederic, they put the ſkull on a pole, in 
the fore part of the boat, and ſhouted, as a 
ſign of their ſucceſs. They were dreſſed 
in ſhirts, as uſual, but ſome of them had 
put on the dead man's clothes; one his coat, 
the other his breeches, another his hat, 
&c. Their faces were painted with ver- 
million, with which their ſhirts were 
marked acroſs the ſhoulders. Moſt of 
them had great rings in their ears, which 
ſeemed to be a great inconvenience to them, 
as they were obliged to hold them when 
they leaped, or did any thing which, re- 
quired a violent motion. Some of them 
had girdles of the ſkins of Razrle-ſnakes, 
with the rattles on them; the ſon of the 
murdered man had nothing but his ſhirt, 
breeches and cap, and the Indians had 
marked his ſhoulders with red. When 
they got. on ſhore, they took hold of the 

le on which the ſkull was put, and 
danced and ſung at the ſame time. Their 


view in Teng the boy, was to Catry him to 
their 
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Ani bite to educate Ke inge 
of their dead brother, and afterwards to 
marry him to one of their relations. Not- 
withſtanding they had perpetrated this act 
4 violence in time of peace, contrary to 
the command of the governor in Montreal, 
and to the advice of the governor of 
St. Frederi, yet. the latter could not at 
preſent deny them proviſions, and what- 
ever they wanted for their journey, becauſe 
he did not think it adviſeable to exaſperate 
them; but when they came to Montreal, 
the governor called them to account for 
this action, and took the boy from them, 
whom he afterwards ſent to his relations: 
Mr. Luſignan aſked them, what they 
would have done to me and my com- 
panions, if they had met us in the deſert? 
They replied, that as it was their chief in- 
tention to take their revenge on the Engliſb- 
men in the village where their brother was 
killed, they would have let us alone; bur 
it much depended on the humour they 
were in, juſt at the time when we rt | 
came to their fight. However, the com- 
mander and all 8 Frenchmen ſaid, that 
what had happened to me was infinitely 
ſafer and better. 
"SOME years ago a Get of an amazing 
great animal had been found i in that part of 
Canada 
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Canada, where the Illinois live. One of 
the lieutenants in the fort aſſured me, that 
he had ſeen it. The Indians, who were 
there, had found it in a ſwamp. They were 
ſurpriſed at the fight of it, and when they 
were aſked, what they thought it was ? 
They anſwered that it muſt be the ſkeleton 
of the chief or father of all the beavers. 
It was of a prodigious bulk, and had 
thick white teeth, about ten inches long. 
It was looked upon as the ſkeleton of an 
elephant. The lieutenant aſſured me that 
the figure of the whole ſnout was yet to be 
ſeen, though it was half mouldered. He 
added, that he had not obſerved, that any 
of the :bones were taken away, but thought 
the ſkeleton lay quite perfect there. I have 
heard people talk of this monſtrous ſkele- 
ton in ſeveral other parts of Canada. 
By Axs are plentiful hereabouts, and they 
kept a young one, about three months old, 
at the fort. He had perfectly the ſame 
ſhape, and qualities, as our common bears 
in Europe, except the ears, which ſeemed 
to be longer in proportion, and the hairs 
e were 0 his colour was deep 
3 Mi of Doo none Ns 
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Tas country of the Illinois is on the river. ir Obie, near 
the place where the Egliſb have found ſome bones, ſup- 
poſed to ie to elephants. See Vol. I. p. 135. in 
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brown, almoſt black. He played and 
wreſtled every day Hh one of the dogs. 
A vaſt number of bear-ſkins are annually 
exported to France from Canada. The In- 
dans Prepare an oil from bears greaſe, 
with which in ſummer they daub their 
face, hands, and all naked parts of their 
body, to ſecure them from the bite of the 
gnats. With this oil they likewiſe fre- 
quently ſmear the body, when they are ex- 
ceſhvely cold, tired with labour, hurt, and 
in other caſes. They believe it ſoftens the 
ſkin, and makes the body pliant, and is 
1 ſerviceable to old age. 

Tu common Dandelion „ Ta a- 
raxacum. Linn.) grows in abundance on the 
paſtures and roads between the fields, and 
was now in flower. In ſpring when the 
young leaves begin to come up, the French 
dig up the plants, take their roots * waſn 
them, cut them, and prepare them as a 
common ſallad; but they have a bitter taſte. 
It is not uſual here to Make uſe of the leaves 
for eating. 1 85 
July the 6th. "Toa Wa which hd 
been paid off after the war, had built hou- 


ſes round the fort, on the grounds allotted 
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a 17 France the deals blanched tes: 1 9 85 Wo peep 
out of molehills, and have yet a yellow colour, are univer- 
Wn eaten as a FR, 8 the name of Piſenlil. F. 
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to them; but moſt of theſe 8 were 
no more than wretched cottages, no better 
than thoſe in the thoft Wreched places of 

Sweden; with that difference, however, that 
their inhabitants here were rarely oppref- 
ſed by hunger, and could eat good and 
pure wheat bread. The hits which: Ber 
Had erected confiſted of boards, ftanding 

perpendicularly cloſe to each other. The 


roofs: were of wood too. The crevices were _ 


ſtopped up with clay, to keep the room 
warm. The floor was commonly clay, or 
„ back limeſtone, which is comumion here. 
The hearth was huilt of the ſame ſtone, ex- 
cept the place were the fire was to ly, 
which was made of grey ſandſtones, which 
For the greateſt part confiſt of 'particles of 
quartz. In ſore hearths, the ſtones quite 
Floſe to the fire- place were limeſtones; how - 
ever, I was aſſured that there was no danger 
of fire, efpectally if the ſtones, which were 
moſt 5 I to the heat, were of a large 
ſize. They had no glaſs in their windows, | 
Ju the 8th. TERRE Galium tindtorium is 
called Ti/avojaune rouge by the Prench 
throughout all Canada, and abounds in the 
woods round this place, growing in a moiſt 
but fine ſoil. The roots of this plant are 
employed by the Indians in dying the quills 
Os the on Porcupines 555 which they 


Put 
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put into ſeveral pieces of their work ; and 


air, ſun, or water ſeldom change this colour. 
The French women in Canada ſometimes 
dye theirclothes red with theſe roots, which 
are but ſmall, like thoſe of Galium luteum, 
or yellow bedſtraw. = | 
Tun horſes are left out of doors during 
the winter, and find their food in the woods; 
living upon nothing but dry plants, which 


are very abundant; however they do not - 


fall off by this food, but look very h and 
1 in ſpring. _ 


Fully the 9th. Tat ans of a 9 5 


was found ſome French miles from Quebec, 
and one French mile from the river St. 
Laurence, in a place where no flowing Wa- 
ter comes to at preſent. This ſkeleton has 
been of a very conſiderable ſize, and the 
governor of the fort ſaid, he had ſpoke We 


ſeveral people who had feen it. 


Fully the ioth. Tun boats which are 
3 made uſe of, are of three kinds. 


1. Bark-boats; made of the bark of trees, 
and of ribs of wood. 2. Canoes, conſiſting 


of a ſingle piece of wood, hollowed out, 


which I have already deſcribed before *. 


They ate here made of the white fir, and 
* ys lizes, - Tbeyrs are not e en 


1; * See Vol. 1 55 5 0 | 
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„ 
| "Ie by rowing, but by paddling'; by 
which N not half the ſtrength can be 
applied; which is made uſe of in rowing; 
and a ſingle man might, I think, row as faſt 
as two of them could paddle. F The 
third kind of boats are Bateuux. They 
are always made very large here, and em- 
ployed for large cargoes. They are flat 
bottomed, and the bottom is made of the 
red, but more commonly of the white oak, 
which reſiſts better, when it cuns againſt a 
ſtone, than other wood. The ſides are 
made of the white fir, be oak would 
make the Bateau too heavy. 8 eg 
plenty of tar and pitch here. 
Tx foldierv enjoy ſack qduinteges hrs, 
as they are not allowed in every part of 
the world. Fhoſe who formed the gar- 
riſon of this place, had a very plentiful al- 
lowance from their government. They get 
every day a pound and a half of wheat bread, 
_ which is almoſt more than they can ent. 
They like wiſe get peaſe, hacon, and ſalt 
We in plenty. Sometimes they kill oxen 
and other: catile, the fleſh of 'which is dif= 
efibutte; among the ſoldiers. All the offi- 
cers kept cs, at the expence of the king, 
and the milk they gave was more than fuf2 
ficient. to ſupply them. The ſoldiers had 
each a ſmall gry without the fort, which 
501 — | 1 
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= they were allowed, to attend, and plant i in it 
wWhatevet they liked, and ſome of them had 
built e cles in them, and plant- 


ed all kind of pot-herbs. The governor _ 


told me, that it was a general cuſtom to 
allow the ſoldiers a ſpot of ground for kit- 
chen-gardens, at ſuch of the French forts 


hereabouts as were not ſituated near great 


__ towns, from whence they could be ſup- 
plied with greens. In time of peace the 
ſoldiers have very little trouble with being 
upon guard at the fort; and as the lake 


cloſe by is full of fiſh, and the woods abound _ 


with birds and animals, thoſe amongſt them 


who chooſe to be diligent, may live extreme- . 


ly well, and very grand in regard to food. 
Each ſoldier got a new coat every two years; 


but annually, a waiſtcoat, cap, hat, breeches, - 


cravat, two pair of ſtockings, two pair of 
ſhoes, and as much wood as he had occa- 
ſion for in winter. They likewiſe got five 

oli“ a piece every day; which is augment- 


ed to thirty ſols when they have any parti- | 


cular: labour for the king. When this is 
conſidered, it is not ſurpriſing to find the 


men are very freſh, well fed, ſtrong and 
lively here. When a ſoldier falls ſick he 


| is brought to the hoſpital, e PIE king 
EF | pro- 
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ſoldier with a piece of land, being com- 


18 Jiu ryag. 
provides him with a bed, food, medicines, 


and people to take care of, and ſerve him. 


When ſome of them afked leave to be ab- 
ſent for a day or two, to go abroad, it was 


generally granted them, if circumſtances 


would permit, and they enjoyed as uſual 
their ſhare of proviſions and money, but 


were obliged to get ſome of their comrades 
to mount the guard for them as often as it 


came to their turns, for which they gave 


them an equivalent. The governor and 
officers were duly honoured by the ſol- 


diers ; however, the ſoldiers and officers of- 


ten ſpoke together as comrades, without 


any ceremonies, and with a very becoming 
freedom. The ſoldiers who are ſent hi- 
ther from France, commonly ſerve till they 
are forty or fifty years old, after which they 


are diſmiſſed. and allowed to ſettle upon, 


and cultivate a piece of ground, But if 
they have agreed on their arrival to ſerve 
no longer than a certain number of years, 


they are diſmiſſed at the expiration of their 
term. Thoſe who are born here, com- 


monly agree to ſerve the crown during fix, 
eight, or ten years; after which they are 
diſmiſſed, and ſet up for farmers in the 
country. The king preſents each diſmiſſed 
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monly 40 arpens*long and but three broad, 
if the ſoil be of equal goodneſs throughout ; 
but they get ſomewhat more, if it be a 
worſe ground . As ſoon as a foldier ſet- 
tles to cultivate ſuch a piece of land, he is 
at firſt affifted by the king, who ſupplies 
himſelf, his wife and children, with provi- 
fions, during the three or four firſt years. 
The king likewiſe gives him a cow, and 
the moſt neceſſary inſtraments for agricul- 
ture. Some ſoldiers are ſent to aſſiſt him 
in building a houſe, for which the king 
pays them. Theſe are great helps to a poor 
man, who begins to keep houſe, and it 
ſeems that in a country where the troops 
are ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by the royal fa- 
vour, the king cannot be at a loſs for ſoldiers. 
For the better cultivation and population of 
Canada, a plan has been ' propoſed ſome 
years ago, for ſending 300 men over from 
France every year, by which means the 
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An Arpent in France contains 100 French perches, and 
each of thoſe 22 French feet; then the French foot being 
to the Engliſh as 1440 to 1352, an arpent is about 1 
Engliſh feet and 8 inches long. See Ordonnances de Louis 
AA, ſur le fait des Eaux & Forets. Paris, 1687. p. 112. F. 

+ Mr. Kalm ſays, in his original, that the length of an ar- 

pent was fo determined, that they reckoned 84 of them in 

'a French lieue or league; but as this does by no means 

- agree with the ſtatute arpeni of France, which by order of 

king Lewis XIV, was fixed at 2200 feet, Paris meaſure, 

_ (fee the preceding note) we thought proper to leave it out 
of the text, F. | | 8 
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old ſoldiers may always be diſmiſſed, mere; 
and ſettle in the country. The land which 
was allotted to the ſoldiers about this place, 
was very good, conſiſting throughout of a 
deep mould, mixed with clay. 
__ Fuly the 11th. TRE harrows which 
they make uſe of here are made entirely of 
wood, and of a triangular form. The 
ploughs ſeemed to be leſs convenient. The 
wheels upon which the plough-beam is 
laced, are as thick as the wheels of a 
cart, and all the wood-work is ſo clumſily 
made that it requires a horſe to draw the 
plough along a ſmooth field. | 
Rock-sTONEs of different 925 hy ſcat- 
tered on the fields. Some were from three 
to five feet high, and about three feet 
broad. They were pretty much alike in 
regard to the kind of the ſtone, however, I 
obſerved three different ſpecies in them. _ 
1. Some conſiſted of a quartz, whoſe 
colour reſembled ſugar candy, and which 
was mixed with a black ſmall grained glim - 
mer, a black horn-ſtone, and a few minute 


grains of a brown ſpar. The quartz was 


_ moſt abundant in the mixture; the glim- 
mer was likewiſe in great quantity, but the 
ſpar was inconſiderable. The ſeveral kinds 
of ſtones were well mixed, and though the 

eye could diſtinguiſh aan. yet no inſtru- 
ment 
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ment could ſeparate them. The ſtone was 


hard and compact, and the en 190 
ö quartz, looked very fine. 

2. So pieces conſiſted of grey art 
cles of quartz, black glimmer, and horn- 
ſtone, together with a few particles of ſpar, 
which made a very cloſe, hard, and com- 
pact mixture, only differing from the for- 
mer in colou. 

A few of the ſtones bn af a 
mixture of white quartz and black glim- 
mer, to which ſome red grains of quartz 
were added. The ſpar (quartz) was moſt 
_ predominant in this mixture, and the glim- 
mer appeared in large flakes. This ſtone 
was not ſo well mixed as the former, and 
was by far not ſo' hard mn ſo ah 
being eaſily pounded. 


THE mountains on which ak FP Brea 


deric_is_built, as likewiſe thoſe on which 


- the above kinds of ſtone are found, conliſted 


generally of a deep black lime- ſtone, lying 


in lamellæ as ſlates. do, and it might be 


called a kind of ſlates, which can be turn- 
ed into quicklime by fire . This lime- 
ſtone is quite black in the inſide, and, 


When denken, pen to be of an exceed- 
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2 July 1749. 
ing fine texture. There are ſome grains 
of a dark ſpar ſcattered i in it, which, to- 
gether with ſome other inequalities, form 
veins in it. The ſtrata which ly upper- 
molt in the mountains conſiſt of a grey lime- 
ſtone, which is ſeemingly no more than a 
variety of the preceding. The black lime- 
ſtone is conſtantly found filled with petre- 
factions of all e and chiefly the fol- 
. 2 

Pectinites, or petrefied Oftree Pettines. 
Theſe petrefied ſhells were more abundant 
than any others that have been found here, 
and ſometimes whole ftrata are met with, 
conſiſting merely of a quantity of ſhells of 
this ſort, grown together. They-are gene- 
rally ſmall, never exceeding an inch and a 
half i in length. They are found in two 
different ſtates of petrefa&tion ; one ſhews 
always the impreſſions of the elevated and 
hollow ſurfaces of the ſhells, without any 
veſtige of the ſhells themſelves. In the 


bother appears the real ſhell ſticking in the 
ſtone, and by its light colour is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the ſtone. Both theſe 


kinds are plentiful in the ſtone; however, 


the impreſſions are more in number than 


the real ſhells. Some of the ſhells are very 

elevated, eſpecially in the middle, where 

they form as it were a Bump! b others again 
are 
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are depreſſed in the middle; but in moſt 


of them the outward ſurface is remarkably 
elevated. The furrows always run longi- 
tudinally, or from the top, diverging to TR: 
margin. 

Petrefied Cornua Ammonis. Th eſs are 
likewiſe frequently found, but not equal 
to the former in number: like the pecfi- 


mte, they are found really petrefied, and in 


impreſſions ; amongſt them were ſome 
trefied ſnails. Some of theſe Cornua © 8 
monit were remarkably big, and I do not 
remember ſeeing their equals, for they 
meaſured above two feet in diameter. 
DirrERENT kinds of corals could be 


plainly ſeen in, and ſeparated from, the 


| ſtone in which they lay. Some were white 
and ramoſe, or Lithophytes; others were 


ſtarry corals, or e the latter were 


rather ſcarce. 
I Musr give the name of Stone-balls t to 


a kind of ſtones foreign to me, which are 


found in great plenty in ſome of the rock- 


ſtones. They were globular, one half of 
them projecting generally above the rock, 
and the other remaining in it. They con- 


fiſt of nearly parallel fibres, which ariſe from 
the bottom as from a center, and ſpread | 


over the ſurface of the ball and have a grey 


colour. The outſide of the balls is ſmooth, 
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diet has « namber of mall pores, which ex- 
ternally appear to be covered with a pale 
grey cruſt, They are from an inch to an 
inch and a half in diameter. 

AmoncsT ſome other kinds of ſand, 
which are found on the ſhores of lake 


Champlain, two were very peculiar, and 


commonly lay in the ſame place; the one 
was black, and the other reddiſh. brown, 
or granite coloured. 

THe black ſand always 5 1 
conſiſts of very fine grains, which, when 
examined by a microſcope, appear to have a 
dark blue colour, like that of a ſmooth 


iron, not attacked by ruſt. Some grains 
dre roundiſh, but moſt of them angular, 


with ſhining ſurfaces; and they ſparkle 
when the ſun ſhines. All the grains of 
this ſand without exception are attracted 
by the magnet. Amongſt theſe black or 
deep blue grains, they meet with a few 
grains of a red or garnet coloured ſand, which 


is the ſame with the red ſand which lies 


immediately under it, and which I ſhall 


now deſcribe. This red or garnet coloured 
ſand is very. fine, but not ſo fine as the 


black ſand. Its grains not only participate 
of the colour of garnets, but they are really 


nothing but pounded garnets. Some grains 


de round, others angulated; all ſhine and 
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are ſemipellucid; but the magnet has no 
effect on them, and they do not ſparkle fo 
much in ſunſhine. This red ſand is ſeldom 
found very pure, it being commonly mixed 
with a white ſand, conſiſting of particles of 
quartz. The black and red ſand is not 
found in every part of the ſhore, but only 
in a few places, in the order before men- 
tioned. The uppermoſt or black ſand lay 
about a quarter of an inch deep; when it 
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was carefully taken off, the ſand under it be- it 
came of a deeper red the deeper it lay, and . 
its depth was commonly greater than that of * 
the former. When this was carefully taken Wk 
away, the white ſand of quartz appeared 1 
mixed very much at top with the red ſand, 1 
but growing puter the deeper it lay. This 1 
| white ſand was above four inches deep, 4 
had round grains, which made it entirely 1 
like a pearl ſand. Below this was a pale 55 
grey angulated quartz ſand. In ſome places 1 
the garnet coloured ſand lay uppermoſt, 00 


and this grey angulated one immediately 
under it, without a grain of either the black 
or the white ſand. | 
I cannoT determine the origin of the | 
black or ſteel-coloured ſand, for-3 it was not 
known here whether there were iron mines 
in the. neighbourhood or not. But I am 
rather inclined to 0 they may be found 
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in theſe parts, as they are common in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, and as this ſand is 
found on the ſhores of almoſt all the lakes, 
and rivers in Canada, though not in equal 
quantities. The red or garnet coloured 
ſand has its origin hereabouts; for though 
the rocks near fort St. Frederic contained 
no garnets, yet there are ſtones of different 
ſizes on the ſhores, quite different from 
the ſtones which form thoſe rocks; theſe 
ſtones are very full of grains of garnets, and 
when pounded. there is no perceptible dif- 
ference between them and the red ſand. In 
the more northerly parts of Canada, or be- 
low Quebec, the mountains themſelves con- 
tain a great number of garnets. The gar- 
net coloured ſand is very common on the 
ſhores of the river St. Laurence. I ſhall 
leave out ſeveral obſervations which I made 
upon the minerals hereabouts, as uninte- 
reſting to moſt of my readers. 

Tux Apocynum androſemifolium grows 
in abundance on hills covered with trees, 
and is in full flower about this time; the 
French call it Herbe d la puce. When the 
ſtalk is cut or tore, a White milky juice 
comes out. The French attribute the ſame 
qualities to this plant, which the poi ſon- 
tree, or Rhus vernix, has in the Engliſb colo- 
nies; that its Shin is noxious to Tome 
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perſons, and harmleſs to others. The milky 
juice, when ſpread upon the hands and 
body, has no bad effect on ſome perſons ; 
whereas others cannot come near it with- 
out being bliſtered. I ſaw a ſoldier whoſe 
hands were bliſtered all over, merely by 
plucking the plant, in order to ſhew it 
me; and it is ſaid its exhalations affect 
ſome people, when they come within reach 


of them. It is generally allowed here, that 


the lacteſcent ſuice of this plant, when 
ſpread on any part of the human body not 


only ſwells the part, but frequently cor- 


rodes the ſkin; at leaſt there are few exam - 
ples of perſons on whom it had no effect. 


As for my part, it has never hurt me, 
though in preſence of ſeveral people I. 


touched the plant, and rubbed my hands 


with the juice till they were white all over; - 


and I have often rubbed the plant in my 
hands till it was quite cruſhed, without 
feeling the leaſt inconvenience, or change 


on my hand, The cattle never touch this | 


lant. 

Fuß the 12th. ' Buspock, or vin 
Lappa, grows in ſeveral places about the 
fort ; and the governor told me, that its 


tender ſhoots are eaten in ſpring as rad- 


yt after the exterior peel is taken off. 
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woods of all North- America. The French 
call it cerfeuil ſauvage, and make uſe of it 
In ſpring, in green ſoups, like chervil. It 

1s univerſally praiſed here as a wholeſome, 
antiſcorbutic plant, and as one of the beſt 
which can be had here in fpring. 

TRE A/clepias Syriaca, or, as the F rench 
call it, Je Cotonier, grows abundant in the 
country, on the ſides of hills which 
Iy near rivers and other fituations, as well 
in a dry and open place in the woods, as 
in a rich, looſe ſoil. When the ſtalk is 
cut or broken it emits a lacteſcent juice, 
and for this reaſon the plant is reckoned 
in ſome degree poiſonous. The French 
in Canada nevertheleſs uſe its tender ſhoots 
in ſpring, preparing them like aſparagus ; 
and the uſe of them is not attended with 
any bad conſequences, as the ſlender ſhoots 
have not yet had time to ſuck up any 
thing poiſonous. Its flowers are very odo- 
riferous, and, when in ſeaſon, they fill the 
woods with their fragrant exhalations, and 
make it agreeable to travel in them; eſpe- 
cially in the evening. The French in Ca- 
nada make a ſugar of the flowers, which 
for that purpoſe are gathered in the morn- 

- 3ng, when they are covered all over with 
dew. This dew is expreſſed, and by boil- 

| yy e a very aus brown, palatable 
| ſugar. 


— 
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hs The pods of this plant when ripe 
contain a kind of wool, which encloſes 
the ſeed, and reſembles cotton, from whence 


the plant has got its French name. The 
poor collect it, and fill their beds, eſpecially 


their children's, with it inſtead of feathers. 
This plant flowers in Canada at the end of 


Fane and beginning of Fuß), and the ſeeds 
are ripe in the middle of September. The 
horſes never eat of this plant. 


Fuly the 16th. Tris morning i orodled 


lake Champlain to the high mountain on 


its weſtern ſide, in order to examine the 


plants and other curioſities there. From 
the top of the rocks, at a little diſtance 
from fort Sr. Frederic, a row of very high 


mountains appear on the weſtern ſhore, of 
lake Champlain, extending from ſouth to 
north; and on the eaſtern. ſide of this lake 


is another chain of high mountains, running 
in the ſame direction. Thoſe on the eaſtern 
ſide are not cloſe to the lake, being about 


ten or twelve miles from it; and the coun- 


try between it and them is low and flat, 
and covered with woods, which likewiſe 


clothe the mountains, except in ſuch places, 
as the fires, which deſtroy the foreſts here, 
have reached them and burnt them down. 


Theſe mountains have generally ſteep ſides, 


but ſometimes 8 are found e ö 
5 loping. 
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2 Ju 1749. 
floping. We croſſed the lake in a canoe, 

which could only contain three perſons, 
and as ſoon as we landed we walked from 
the ſhore to the top of the mountains. 
Their ſides are very ſteep, and covered with 
a mould, and ſome great rock- ſtones lay on 
them. All the mountains are covered with 
trees; but in ſome places the foreſts have 
been deſtroyed by fire. After a great deal 
of trouble we reached the top of one of 
the mountains, which was covered with a 
duſty mould. It was none of the higheſt ; 

and ſome of thoſe which were at a greater 
diſtance - were much higher, but we had 
no time to go to them ; for the wind en- 
creaſed, and our boat was but a little one. 
We found no curious Pay or any thing 
remarkable here. 
Wurx we returned to the ſhore we 

Wund the wind riſen to ſuch a height, that 
we did not venture to croſs the lake in our 
boat, and for that reaſon I left the fellow 
to bring it back, as ſoon as the wind ſub- 
fided, and walked round the bay, which 
was a walk of about ſeven Engliſb miles. 
I was followed by my ſervant, and for want 
of a road, we kept cloſe to the ſhore where 
we paſſed over mountains and ſharp ſtones; 
through thick foreſts and deep marſhes, all 


which were known to be inhabited by 
num- 
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pinnberleſs rattle-ſnakes, of which we hap- 

ily ſaw none at all. The ſhore is very 
full of ſtones in ſome places, and covered 
with large angulated rock-ſtones, which are 
ſometimes roundiſh, and their edges as it. 
were worn off. Now and then we met 
with a ſmall ſandy ſpot, covered with 
grey, but chiefly with the fine red ſand 
which I have before mentioned ; and the 
black iron ſand likewiſe occurred ſome- 
times. We found ſtones of a red glimmer 
of a fine texture, on the mountains. Some- 
times theſe mountains with the trees on 


them ſtood perpendicular with the water- 


fide, but in ſome places the ſhore was 
marſhy. 


I saw a number of oirrefied Cornue 


Ammonir in one place, near the ſhore, among 
a number of ſtones and rocks. The rocks 
conſiſt of a grey limeſtone, which is a va- 
riety of the black one, and lies in ftrata, 
as that does. Some of them contain a 
number of petrefactions, with and without 
thells; and in one place we found pro- 
digious large Cornua Ammonis, about twen- 

ty inches in breadth. In ſome places the 
water had wore off the ſtone, but could 
not have the fame effect on the petrefac- 
tions, which lay elevated above, and in a 
manner Os on the ſtones. 8 
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ITE mountains near the ſhore are amaz- 
ingly high and large, conſiſting of a com- 
pact grey rock-ſtone, which does not ly in 
ſtrata as the lime-ſtone, and the chief of 
Whoſe conſtituent parts are a grey quartz, 
and a dark glimmer. This rock- ſtone reach- 
ed down to the water, in places where the 
mountains ſtood cloſe to the ſhore; but 
where they were at ſome diſtance from it, 
they were ſupplied by ſtrata of grey 
and black lime-ſtone, which reached to the 
water ſide, and which I never have ſeen 
covered with the grey rocks. 
TE Zigzania aquatica grows in mnt; 
and i in the moſt rapid parts of brooks, and 
is in full bloom about this time. 
Fuß the 17th. Tux diſtempers which 
rage among the Indians are rheumatiſms and 
pleuriſies, which ariſe from their being 
obliged frequently to ly in moiſt parts of 
the woods at night; from the ſudden 
changes of heat and cold, to which the air 
is expoſed here; and from their being fre- 
quently. loaded with too great a quantity 
of ſtrong liquor, in which caſe they com- 
monly. ly down naked in the open air, 
without any regard to the ſeaſon, or the 
weather. Theſe diſtempers, eſpecially the 
pleurifies, are likewiſe very common among 
the French here; and 6 hs governor told ma 


he 


8 


he had once had a very violent fit of the 


latter, and that Dr. Sarraſin had cured 
him in the following manner, which has 


been found to ſuoceed beſt here. He gave 
bim ſudorifics, which were to operate be- 
tween eight and ten hours; he was then 


bled, and the ſudorifics repeated; he was 
bled. again, and that effectually cured him. 


DR. Sarraſin was the royal phyſician at 
| Quebec, and a correſpondent of the royal 
academy of ſciences at Paris. He was poſ- 
ſeſſed of great knowledge in the practice 
of phyſic, anatomy, and other ſeiences, and 
very agreeable in his behaviour. He died 
at Quebec, of a malignant fever, which had 
been brought to that place by a ſhip, and 
with which he was infected at an hoſpital, 
where he viſited the ſick. He left a ſon, who 
likewiſe ſtudied phyſic, and went to France 
to make himſelf more perfect in the prac- 
tical. part of it, but he died there. 
Tux intermitting fevers ſometimes come 
amongſt the people here, and the venereal 
diſeaſe is common here. The Tndians are 
likewiſe infected with it; and many of 


them have had it, and ſome {till 5955 it; 


but they likewiſe are perfectly poſſeſſed of 


the art of curing it. There are examples 


of Frenchmen and Indians, infected all over 5 


. the body with ous diſeaſe, who have been ra- 
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dically and perfectly cured by the Indians, 
- Within five or fix months. The French have 
not been able to find this remedyout; though 
they know that the Indians employ no mer- 
cury, but that their chief remedies are roots, 
which are unknown to the French. I have 
afterwards heard what theſe plants were, 
and given an account of them at large to 
the royal Swedifo academy of ſciences *. 
Wr are very. well acquainted in Swe- 
den with the pain cauſed by the Tæniæ, 
or a kind of worms. They are leſs abun- 
dant in the Britiſb North- American colo- 
nies; but in Canada they are very frequent. 
Some of theſe worms, which have been 
evacuated by a perſon, have been ſeveral 
yards long. It is not known, whether the 
Indians are afflicted with them, or not. No 
particular remedies againſt them are known 
here, and no one can give an account from 
whence they come, though the eating of 
ſome fruits contributes, as is ies. 
to create them. 
July the 19th. Fort St. Reedar is is a 
fortification, on the ſouthern extremity of 
lake Champlain, ſituated on a neck of land, 
| between that lake and the river, which ariſes 
| from 


* Sxx the Memoirs of that Academy, for the year 1750. 1 


Page 284. 
Tux Sullngi Mloaticai is ; probably one of theſe roots. F. 
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from the union of the river Yoodcreekt, and lake 
St. Sacrement. The breadth of this rivet 
is here about a good muſket ſhot; The 
Engliſh call this fortreſs Crownpoint, but 
its ranch name is derived from the Prench 


ſecretary of ſtate, Frederic Maurepas, in 
whoſe hands the direction and management 


of the French court of admiralty. was, at 
the time of the erection of this fort: for 
it is to be obſerved, that the government 

of Canada is ſubject to the court of admi- 


ralty in France, and the governor-gene- Mn. 
ral is always choſen out of that court,” 1 
As moſt of the places in Canada beat thb 


names of ſaints, cuſtom has made it neceſ- 


ſary to prefix the word Saint to the name 
of the fortreſs. The fort is built on a rock, | 


conſiſting: of black lime-ſlates, as afore ſaid; 

it is nearly quadrangular, has high and 
thick walls, made of the ſame lime-ſtone, 
of which there is a quarry about half a mile 


from the fort. On the eaſtern part of the 
fort, is a high tower, which is proof a- 


gainſt bombſhells, provided with very thick 


and ſubſtantial: walls, and well ſtored with 


cannon, from the bottom almoſt to the very 
top ; and the governor lives in the tower. In 
the terre-plein of the fort is a well built 
little church, and houſes of ſtone for the 
ons and ſoldiers. There are "wy rocks 
G2 5 on 
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on all ſides towards the land, beyond a2 
cannon-ſhot from the fort, but among them 
are ſome which are as high as the walls of 
the fort, and very near them. 
Tux ſoil about fort St. Frederic is ſaid 
to be very fertile, on both ſides of the river; 
and before the laſt war a great many French 
families, eſpecially old ſoldiers, have ſettled 
there; but the king obliged them to go into 
Canada, or to ſettle 3 to the fort, and 
to ly in it at night. A great number of 
them returned at this time, and it was 
thought that about forty or fifty families 
would go to ſettle here this autumn. With- 
in one or two muſket-ſhots to the eaſt of 
the fort, is a wind-mill, built of ſtone with 
very thick walls, and moſt of the flour 
Irhich is wanted to ſupply the fort is groynd 
here. This wind-mill is ſo contrived, as to 
ſerve the purpoſe of a redoubt, and at the 
top of it are five or ſix ſmall pieces of can- 
non. During the laſt war, there was a 
number of ſoldiers quartered in this mill, 
becauſe they could from thence look a great 


Way up the river, and obſerve whether the 


Engliſb boats approached; which could 
not be done from the fort itſelf, and 
which was a matter of great conſequence, 
as the Engliſb might (if this guard had not 
been placed here) have . in their little 
8 boats 
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boats cloſe under the weſtern ſhore of the 
river, and then the hills would have pre- 
vented their being ſeen from the fort. 
Therefore the fort ought to have been 
built on the ſpot where the mill ſtands, 
and all thoſe who come to ſee it, are im- 
mediately ſtruck with the abſurdity of its 


fituation. If it had been erected in the 


place of the mill, it would have com- 


manded the river, and prevented the ap- 


proach of the enemy; and a ſmall ditch 
cut through the looſe limeſtone, from the 
river (which comes out of the lake St. 
Sacrement) to lake Champlain, would have 
ſurrounded the fort with flowing water, 
becauſe it would have been ſituated on the 
extremity of the neck of land. In that 
_ caſe the Ag would always have been fuf- 


ficiently ſupplied with freſh water, and at 
a diſtance from the high rocks, which ſur⸗ 
round it in its preſent ſituation. We 


prepared to-day to leave this place, having 
waited during ſome days' for the arrival of 
the yacht, which plies conſtantly all ſummer 
between the forts St. Jol“ and St. Frederic: 
during our ſtay here, we had received many 
favours. The governor of the fort, Mr. 
- Lnfignan, a man of ee and ve great 
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politeneſs, heaped obligations upon us, and 
treated us with as much civility as if we 
had been his relations. I had the honor 
of eating at his table during my ſtay here, 
and my ſervant was allowed to eat with his. 
We had our rooms, &c. to ourſelves, - and 
at our departure the governor. ſupplied us 
with ample proviſions for our journey to 
fort St. John, In ſhort, he did us more 
favours than we could have expected from 
our own countrymen, and the officers were 
likewiſe particularly obliging to us. | 
Azour eleven o'clock+in the morning 
we ſet out, with a fair wind. On both 
fides of the lake are high chains of moun- 
tains; with the difference which I have 
before obſerved, that on the eaſtern ſhore, 
is a low piece of ground covered with 
a foreſt, extending between twelve and 
eighteen Engliſb miles, after which the 
mountains begin; and the country behind 
them belongs to New England. This chain 
conſiſts of high mountains, which are to be 
conſidered as the boundaries between the 
French and Engliſb poſſeſſions in theſe parts 
of North America. On the weſtern ſhore 
of the lake, the mountains reach quite to 


the water fide. The lake at firſt is but a 


\ French mile broad, but always encreaſes 


| afterwards. | The country is inhabited 
43 within 


ae N 
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within a French mile of the fort, but after 
that, it is covered with a thick foreſt. At 
the diſtance of about ten French miles from 
fort St. Frederic, the lake is four ſuch miles 
broad, and we perceive ſome iſlands in it. 
The captain of the yacht ſaid there were 


about fixty iſlands in that lake, of which 


ſome were of a conſiderable ſize. He 
aſſured me that the lake was in moſt parts 
ſo deep, that a line of two hundred yards 
could not fathom it; and cloſe to the ſhore, 
where a chain of mountains generally runs 
acroſs the country, it frequently has a 
depth of eighty fathoms. Fourteen French 
miles from fort St. Frederic we ſaw four 
large iſlands in the lake, which is here 
about fix French miles broad. This day 


the ſky was cloudy, and the clouds, 


which were very low, ſeemed to ſur- 
' round ſeveral high mountains, near the 
lake, with a fog; and from many moun- 
tains the fog roſe, as the ſmoke of a 
charcoal-kiln. Now and then we ſaw a 
little river which fell into the lake: the 
country behind the high mountains, on the 
weſtern de of the lake, is, as I am told, 


covered for many miles together with a 


tall foreſt, interſected by many rivers and 


brooks, with marſhes and ſmall lakes, and 
very fit to be inhabited. The ſhores are 
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ſometimes kk and ſometimes ſandy 
here. Towards night the mountains de- 
creaſed gradually; the lake is very clear, and 
we obſerved neither rocks nor ſhallows.in it. 
Late at night the wind abated, and weanchor- 
ed clofe to the ſhore, and ſpent one night here. 
July the 20th. Tuis morning we pro- 
_—_— with a fair wind. The place where 
affed the night, was 41955 half way 
vt ort St. Yoln ; for the. diſtance of that 
place from fort St. Fredbric, acroſs. lake 
Champlain is computed to be forty-one 
French miles ; ; that Jake is here about fix 
Engliſb miles in breadth. The mountains 
were now out of fight, and the country low, 
plain, and covered with trees. The ſhores 
were ſandy, and the lake appeared now 
from four to ſix miles broad. It was really 
broader, but the iſlands made it appear 
narrower. . 
Wr often faw 8 in bark ne: 
_ cloſe to the ſhore, which was however not 
inhabited; for the Indians came here. only 
to catch ſturgeons, wherewith this 9 


. abounds, and which we often ſaw leaping 


up into the air. Theſe Indians lead a very 
fingolar life: At one time of the year they 
live upon the ſmall ſtore of maize, beans, 
and melons, which they have planted ; dur- 


| ing another period, or about this time, 
cher 


Lake Ge 4 


a fond is fiſb, without bread - or any 
other meat; and another ſeaſon, they eat 


nothing but ſtags, roes, beavers, &e. 
which they ſhoot in the woods, and rivers. 


They, however, enjoy long life, perfect 
health, and are more able to undergo e 


ſhips than other people. They fipg and 
dance, are joyful, and always content; 
and would not, for a great deal, exchange 
their manner of life for that which is pre- 
ferred in Europe. 


Wurx we were yet ten Frenel miles 


from fort St. John, we ſaw ſome houſes 
on the weſtern fide of the lake, in, which 
the French had lived before the laſt war, 
and which they then abandoned, as it was 
by no means lafe : they now returned to 


them again. Theſe were the firſt houſes and 
ſettlements: which we ſaw after. we had left 


thoſe about fort St. Frederic. 
Turxz formerly was a wooden 8 
or redoubt, on the eaſtern ſide of the lake, 


near the water- ſide; and the place where 


it ſtood was ſhewn me, which at preſent is 
quite overgrown with trees. The French 


built it to prevent the incurſions of the 


Indians, over this lake; and I was afſured 
that many Frenchmen had been ſlain in 
theſe places. At the ſame time they told 
me, that they reckon four women to one 
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man in Canada, becauſe abb ſeveral 
Frenchmen are killed on their expeditions, 
which they undertake for the fake of trad- 
ing with the Indians. 
: A WINDMIETL, built of oge' ande on 
the eaſt fide of the lake on a projecting 
piece of ground. Some Frenchmen have 
lived near it; but they left it when the 
war broke out, and are not yet come back 
to it. From this mill to fort St. John they 
reckon eight French miles. The Engliſh, 
with their Indians, have burnt the ' houſes 
here ſeveral times, but te mn remained 
unhurt. | 

Tre yacht which we went in to St. 

„un was the firſt that was built here, and 
employed on lake Champlain, for Rory 
they made uſe of bateaux to fend. 
vifions over the lake. The Captain der 
the yacht was a Frenchman, born in this 
country; he bad built it, and taken the 
ſoundings of the lake, in order to find out 
the true road, between fort St. Jom and 
fort St. Frederie. Oppoſite” the windmill 
the lake is about three fathoms deep, but 
it grows more and more ſhallow, the nearer 
it comes to fort St. John. 1 

Wx now perceived houſes on the Were 
eim The captain had otter-ſkins in the 
8 which were perfectly the ſame, in 

colour 


* 


* 
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colour and ſpecies, with the European ones. 
Otters are in to be oe abe in 
| Canada.” . 
eee are 0 made 55 1 to cover 
boxes and trunks, and they often make 
portmantles of them in Canada. The 
common people had their tobacco: pouches 
made of the ſame ſkins. The ſeals here 
are entirely the ſame with the Swediſb or 


European one, which are grey with black 


ſpots. They are ſaid to be plentiful in the 
mouth of the river St. Laurence, below 


Quebec, and go up that river as far as its 


water is ſalt. They have not been found 
in any of the great lakes of Canada. The 
French call them Loups marint. x 

TE French, in their colonies, ſhield 
much more time in prayer and external 


worſhip, than the Engliſb, and Dutch ſet- 
tlers in the Britiſb colonies. The latter 


have neither morning nor evening prayer in 


their ſhips and yachts, and no difference is 
made between Sunday and other days. They 


never, or very ſeldom, ſay grace at dinner. 
On the contrary, the French here have 
prayers every morning and night on board 
their ſhipping, and on Sundays they 
pray more than commonly: they regularly 


Fr grage at their meals; and every one of 5 
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them ſays prayers in private as ſoon as he 
gets up. At fort St. Frederic all the ſoldiers 
aſſembled together for morning and even- 
ing prayers. Tbe only fault was, that 
moſt of the prayers were read in Latin, 
which a great part of the people do not 
underſtand. Below the aforementioned 
wind-mill, the breadth of the lake is about 
a muſket- ſhot, and it looks more like a 
river than a lake. The country on both 
ſides is low and flat, and covered with 
woods. We ſaw at firſt a few ſcattered 
cottages along the ſhore; but a little fur- 
ther, the country is inhabited without in- 
terroption. The lake is here from fix to 
ten foot deep, and forms ſeveral iſlands. 
During the whole courſe of this voyage, 
the ſituation of the lake was . ah er 
from 8. S. W. to N. N. E. 
I ſome parts of Canada are great tracts 
| a land belonging to fingle perſons; from 
theſe lands, pieces, of forty Arpent long, 
and four Wicke, are allotted to each diſ- 
charged ſoldier, who intends to ſettle. here; 
but after his houſhold is eſtabliſhed, he is 
_ obliged to pay the owner of the pagan; fix 
French Francs annually... 

Thx lake was now ſo nalin f in ge | 
| mes, + that we were obliged to trace the 
uy for the yacht, by . the 15 80 
| wit 


Fort St. 2 oF 


with brobches of trees. In other places 
oppoſite, it was ſometimes two fathom . 
_— 2 « | 

In the eveking; about ſun FIG we eto 
at fort St. Jean, or St. John, having had a 
continual change of rain, ſun-ſhine, Wind, 
and calm, all the afternoon. h 
July the 21ſt. Sr. John is a Adele - 
PSS which the French built in 1748, on 
the weſtern ſhore of the mouth of lake 
Champlain, cloſe to the water-ſide. It 
was intended to cover the country round *; 
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a about it, which they were then going to wx v4 
ople, and to ſerve as a magazine for pro- 
viene und ammunition, which were uſually %: it 
ſent from Montreal to fort St. Frederic; = il 


becauſe they may go in yachts from hence 
to the laſt mentioned place, which is im- 
poſſible lower down, as about two gun- 
- thot further, there is a | ſhallow full of 
ſteones, and very rapid water in the ' river, | 
over which they can only paſs in'Safezux, or I 
flat veſſels. Formerly fort Chamblan, which _— 
lies four French miles lower, was the maga- | 
Line of proviflions; but as they were forced 
firſt to ſend them ' hither in bateanx, and 
then from hence in yachts, and the road 
to fort Chumblan from Montreal being by 
land, and much round about, this fort wab 
erected. It has a low” fituation, and lies 
5 | 115 
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46 July 1749. 

in a ſandy foil, and the country about it is 
likewiſe low, flat; and covered with woods. 
The fort is quadrangular, and includes the 
ſpace of one arpent ſquare. In each of the 
two corners which look towards the Take is 
a wooden building, four ſtories high, the 
lower part of which is of ſtone to a 
height of about a fathom and a half. 
theſe buildings which are polyangular, are 
holes for cannon and leſſer fire-arms. In 


each cf the two other corners towards the 


country, 1s only a little wooden houſe, two 
ſtories high. Theſe buildings are intended 
for the habitations of the ſoldiers, and for 
the better defence of the place; between 
theſe houſes, there are poles, two fathoms 
and a half high, ſharpened at the top, and 
driven into the ground cloſe to one another. 
They are made of the Thuya tree, which is 
here reckoned the beſt wood for keeping 
from putrefaction, and is much preferable to 
fir in that point. Lower down the paliſades 
were double, one row within the other. 
For the convenience of the ſoldiers, a 
broad elevated pavement, of more than 
two yards in height, is made in the inſide 
of the fort all along the paliſades, with 
a baluſtrade. On this pavement the 
ſoldiers ſtand and fire through the holes 


upon the enemy, without being expoſed to 
ir 


| Fort Se. n. . 


their fire. In the laſt year, 1748. two 
hundred men were in gatriſon here; but 
at this time there were only a governor, a 
commiſſary, a baker, and fix ſoldiers to 
take care of the fort and buildings, and to 


ſuperintend the proviſions which are carried 


to this place. The perſon who now com- 
manded at the fort, was the Chevalier 


de Gannes, a very agreeable gentleman, and 


brother-in-law to Mr. Luſignan, the go- 


vernor of fort St. Frederic. The ground 


about the fort, on both fides of the water, 
is rich and has a very good ſoil; but it is 


ſtill without inhabitants, though it is talked 


of, that it ſhould get ſome as ſoon as poſſible: 

THe French in all Canada call the gnats 
Marangoins, which name, it is faid, they 
have borrowed from the Indians. Theſe 


inſects are in ſuch prodigious numbers in 


the woods round fort St. Jon, that it 
would have been more properly called fort 
de Marangoins. The marſhes and the 
low ſituation of the country, together with 
the extent of the woods, contribute greatly 
to their multiplying ſo much; and when 
the woods will be cut down, the water 
drained, and: the- country cultivated, they 
probably will decreaſe in number, and 
vaniſh at laſt, as they hays done in other 
places. | 
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Tart Rattle Snake, according to the 
unanimous accounts of the French, is never 
ſeen in this neighbourhood, nor further 

north near Montreal and Quebec; and the 

mountains which ſurround fort St. Frederic, 
are the moſt northerly part on this fide, 
where they have been ſcen. Of all the 
ſnakes which are found in Canada to the 
north of theſe mountains, none is poiſon- 
ous enough to do any great harm to a man; 
and all without exception run away when 
they ſee a man. My remarks on the 
nature and properties of the  rattle-ſnake, 
I have communicated to the royal Swed/h 
academy of 5 15 and n * eter 

. readers. z 

Juby the 22d. Tas! evening. ſect 
Ie arrived with horſes from Prarrie, in 
order to fetch us. The governor had fent 
for them at my deſire, becauſe there were 
not yet any horſes near fort St. Jahn, the 
place being only a year old, and the people 
had not had time to ſettle near it. Thoſe 
wholed the horſes, brought letters to the go- 
vernor from the governor-general of Canada, 
the Marquis 4% Galiſſaniere, dated at Quebec 
the fifteenth of this month, and from the 
eee of ka whe Bacon 


= See hefr Memoirs 15 the year 1753, p. 38. fe. 9. 
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dr Langueil, dated the twenty ßiſt of the 
fame month. They: eee n nee 
been particularly recommended by tbe 
Frencit court, and that the governor ſhould = | 
ſupply me with every thing I wanted, and 
forward my journey; and at the ſame time 
the governor received” two little caſſes f 
_ wine for me, which they thought would 

reliere me on my journey. At night we 
drank the kings of France and. Sweden's 
health, under à ſalute from the cannon of 
the fort, and the health of the a n= Ys 
GRAD and others. 

Ju the 23d. Furs — we et 
out on o journey to Prairie, from whente 
we intended to proceed to Montreal; the 
diſtance of Prairit from fort Sr Jon, by 
land, is reckoned {ix Freneh miles, and from 
thence to Montreal” two liewes” peo 
and a half, by the river St. Lawrence: A 
' firſt; we kept along the ſhore; / ſo a. 
we had on our Tight: the Riviere ds SF. Jean 
(St. Jollu's rivef). This is the eee 
the mouth of the "lake Champlain, which 
falls into the river St. Lawrence, and 
is fometimes called ' Riviere de Champlain 
Cbamplain river. ] After we had bree, | 
about a French mile, we turned to the left 
from the ſhore- The country was always 
low, woody, and pretty wet, though it was - 
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in the midſt of ſummer; ſo that we found 
it difficult to get forward.. But it is to be 

obſerved that fort St. John was only built 
laſt ſummer, when this road was firſt made, 
and conſequently it could not yet have ac- 
quired a proper degree of folidity. Two 
hundred and ſixty men were three months 
at work, in making this road; for which 


they were fed at the expence of the go-x 


vernment, and each received thirty ſols 
every day; and I was told that they would 
again reſume the work next autumn. The 
country hereabouts is low and woody, and 
of courſe the reſidence of millions of gnats 
and flies, which were very troubleſome to 

us. After we had gone about three French 


miles, we came out of the woods, and the 


ground ſeemed to have been formerly a 
marſh, which was now dried up. From 
hence we had a pretty good proſpect on all 
ſides. On our right hand at a great diſ- 
tance we ſaw two high mountains, riſing 
remarkably above the reſt ; and they were 
not far from fort Champlain. We could 
likewiſe from hence ſee the high mountain 
-which lies near Montreal; and our road went 
on nearly in a ſtraight line. Soon after, we got 
again upon wet and low grounds, and after 
that into a wood which conſiſted chiefly = 


From Fort St. Yohn to Prairie. 5 


the fir with leaves which have 4 filvery 
underſide. We found the ſoil which we 


paſſed over to day; very fine and rich, and 
when the woods will be cleated and the 
ground cultivated, it will probably prove 
very fertile. There are no rocks, and hardly 


| muy ſtones near the road. | 
Axor four French miles from fort St. 
voin, the country makes quite another 


appearance. It is all cultivated, and a con- 


tinual variety of fields with exixllent wheat, 


aſe, and oats, preſented itſelf to our view; ; 
ut we ſaw no other kinds of corn, The 
farms ſtood ſcattered, and each of them 


was ſurrounded by its corn fields, and mea- 


ee the houſes are built of wood and 


very ſmall. Inſtead of moſs, which can- 


not be got here, they employ clay for 3 | 
25 3 


ping up the crevices in the walls. 


roofs are made very much floping, and 


covered with ſtraw. The ſoil is good, flat, 
and divided by ſeveral rivulets ; and only 
in a few places there are ſome. little hills. 
The proſpect is very fine from this part of 
the road, and as far as I could ſee the 
country, it was cultivated; all the fields 
were covered with corn, and they generally 
ow ſummer-wheat Te Wd, e 1s 
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Kill very kee, ſo that there i is no occaſion 
for leaving it ly as fallow. The foreſts are 
pretty much cleared, and it is to be feared 
that there will be a time, when wood will 
become very ſcarce. Such was the appear- 
ance of the country quite up to Prairie, 
and the river St. Lawrence, which laſt we 
hed now always in ſight; and, i in a word 
this country was, in my opinion the fineſt 
8 . 1 had DUNFEE 

_ABouT. dinner-time we rived. at 1 
rie, 1 is ſituated 00 a little rifing 
1 ound near the river St. Laurence. We 

aid here this day, becauſe I intended to 
viſit the places in this nee be- 
fore I went on. 

Prairie de la Mag Jolene i is a ſmall village 
on the eaſtern fide = the river St. Lawrence, 
about two French miles and a half from 
Montreal, which place lies N. W. from 
hence, on the other ſide of the river. All 
the country round Prairis is quite flat, and 
has hardly any riſings. On all ſides are 
large corn-fields, meadows, and paſtures. 
On the weſtern ſide, the river St. Lawrence 
paſſes by, and has here a breadth of a French 
mile and a half, if not more. Moſt of the 
houſes in Prairie are built of timber, with 
ys wooden . and the crevices in 
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the walls are ſtopped up with clay. There 
are ſome little buildings of ſtone, chiefly 
of the black lime-ſtone, or of pieces of 
rock-ſtone, in which latter the enchaſe- 
ment of the doors and windows was made 
of the black lime-ſtone. In the midſt of 
the village is a pretty church of ſtone, with 
a ſteeple at the weſt end of it, furniſhed 
with bells. Before the door is a croſs, to- 
gether with ladders, tongs, hammers, nails, 
&c. which are to repreſent all the inſtru- 
ments made uſe of at the crucifixion of our 
Saviour, and perhaps many others beſides 
them. The village is ſurrounded with 
paliſades, from four yards to five high, put 
up formerly as a barrier —_ the in- 
curſions of the Indians. ithout theſe 
paliſades are ſeveral little kitchen and plea- 
ſure gardens, but very few fruit-trees in 
them. The riſing grounds along the river, 
are very inconfiderable here. In this place 
there was a prieſt; and a captain, who 
aſſumed the name of governor. The corn- 
fields round the place are extenſive, and 
ſown with ſummer- wheat; but rye, barley 
and maize are never ſeen. To the ſouth- 
weſt of this place is a great fall in the | 
river St. Lawrence, and the noiſe which it 
cauſes, may be plainly heard here. When 
the water in ſpring encreaſes in the river, 
ET one 5 N 
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on account of the ice which then begins 


to diſſolve, it ſometimes happens to riſe ſo 


high as to overflow a great part of the 


fields, and, inſtead of fertilizing them as the 
river Nile fertilizes the Egyptian fields by 
its inundations, it does them much damage, 


by carrying a number of graſſes and plants 


on them, the ſeeds of which ſpread the 


. worſt kind of weeds, and ruin the fields. 
_ Theſe inundations oblige the people to 


take their cattle a great way oft, becauſe 
the water covers 2 great tract of land; but 
happily it neyer ſtays on it above two or 
three days. The cauſe of theſe inundations 
is generally owing to the ſtopping of ice 
in ſome part of the river. 

Tux Zizania aguatica, or Polle 8 
grows lentiful in the rivulet, or brook, 
which flows ſomewhat below Prairie. 

July the 24th. Tr1s morning I went 
from Prairie in a bateau to Montreal, upon 
the river St. Laurence. The river is very 


rapid, but not very deep near Prairie, ſo 


that the yacht cannot go higher than Mon- 
treal, except in ſpring with the high water, 
when they can come up to Prairie, but no 


further. The town of Montreal may be ſeen 


at Prairie, and all the way down to it. On 


our arrival, there we found a crowd, of 
people : at that gate of the town, where we 


were. 


From Prairie to Montreal. 56 


were to paſs through. They were very 
defirous of ſeeing us, becauſe they were in- 
formed that ſome Swedes were ta come to 
town; people of whom they had heard 
ſomething, but whom they had never ſeen ; 
and we were aſſured by every body, that 
we were the firſt Swedes that ever came to 
Montreal. As ſoon as we were landed, the 
governor of the town ſent a captain to me, 
. who defired I would follow him to the 
governor's houſe, where he introduced me 
to him. The Baron Longueuil was as yet 
vice-governor, but he daily expected his 
promotion from France. He received me 
more civilly and generouſly than I can well 
deſcribe, and ſhewed me letters from the 

governor-general at Quebec, the Marquis 

de la Galiſſaniere, which mentioned that he 
had received orders from the French court 
to ſupply me with whatever T ſhould want, 
as I was to travel in this country at the ex- 
| pence of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. In 
ſhort governor Longueuil loaded me with 
greater favours than I could expect or even 
imagine, both during my preſent ſtay and 
on my return from Quebec. 

Tux difference between the manners and 
een of the French in Montreal and 
Canada, and thoſe of the Engliſb in the 
American colonies, is as great as that be- 

1 1 tween 


Europe. The women in general are hand- 
ſome here; they are well bred, and virtu- 
ous with an innocent and becoming free- 
dom. They dreſs out very fine on Sundays; 
and though on the other days they do not 
take much pains with other parts of their 
_ _ drels, yet they are very fond of adorning 

their beads, the hair of which is always 
curled and powdered, and ornamented with 
glittering bodkins and aigrettes. Every 
day but Sunday, they wear a little neat 
jacket, and a ſhort petticoat which hardly 
reaches half the leg, and in this particular 
they. ſeem to imitate the Indian women. 
The heels of their ſhoes are bigh, and very 
narrow, and it is ſurprizing how they walk 
on them, In their knowledge of &conomy, 
they greatly ſurpaſs the Engliſb women in 
the plantations, who indeed have taken the 
liberty of throwing all the burthen of houſe- 


| keeping upon their huſbands, and fit in their 


(A 


chairs all day with folded arms, * The 
women in Canada on the contrary do not 
ſpare themſelves, eſpecially among the com- 

CCVVVVVVVV mo uno 

It ſeems, chat for the future, the fair ſex in tho Zng/1/+ 
colonies in Nerch-America, will no 7 ae deſerve the re- 
pfroaches Mr, Kalm ſtigmatizes them with repeatedly, ſince 

it is generally reported, that the ladies of late have vied 
one with another, in providing their families with linen, 
ſtockings, and home-ſpun cloath of their own making, and 
that à general ſpirit of induſtry prgvails among them at this 
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Freſent time, F. 
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mon people, where they are always in the 
fields, meadows, ſtables, &c. and do not 
diſlike any work whatſoever. However, they 
ſeem rather remiſs in regard to the cleaning 
of the utenſils, and apartments for ſome- 
times the floors, both in the townandcountry, 
were hardly cleaned once in ſix months, 
which is a diſagreeable fight to one wha 
comes from amongſt the Dutch and Engliſb, 

where the conſtant ſcouring and ſcrubbing 
of the floors, is reckoned as important as 
the execcile of religion itſelf. To prevent 


the thick duſt, which is thus left on the 
floor, from being noxious to the health, the 
women wet it ſeveral times a day, which 


renders it more conſiſtent ; repeating the 
aſperſion as often as the duſt is dry and 
riſes again. Upon the whole, however, 


they are not averſe to the taking a part in 
all the buſineſs of houſekeeping; and I have 


with pleaſure ſeen the daughters of the bet- 
ter ſort of people, and of the governor him- 
ſelf, not too finely dreſſed, and going into 


4:7 ÞokY and cellars, to look that every 


thing be done as it ought. 


Tur men are extremely civil, e take | 


5 their hats off to every perſon indifferently 


whom they meet i in the ſtreets. It is cuſto- 


mary to return, a viſit the day after you 


have received one; though one ſhould have 


f forme orgs to. pay in one 1 
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I nave been told by ſome among the 


Wedel, who had gone a beaver- hunting 
with the Indians to the northern parts of 


Canada, that the animals, whole ſkins they 
endeavour to get, and which are there in 
great plenty, are beavers, wild cats, or 
lynxs, and martens. Theſe animals are the 
more valued, the further they are caught 
to the north, for their ſkins have better 


hair, and look better than thoſe which are 
taken more ſouthward, and they became 


gradually better 'or worſe, the more they 
are northward or ſouthward. 1 5 
Mlite Patriages * is the name AGbiek the 

French in Canada give to a kind of birds, 
abounding during winter near Hudſon s 

Bay, and which are undoubtedly our Ptar- 
migans, or Snow-hens (Tetrao Lagopus). 


They are very plentiful at the time of a 
great froſt, and when a conſiderable quanti- 


ty of ſnow happens to fall. They are deſcrib- 
ed to me as having rough white feet, and 


being white all over, except three or four 


black feathers in the tail; and they are 
reckoned very fine eating. From Edward's 


Natural Hiſtory of Birds (pag. 72.) it ap- 
ars, that the ptarmigans are common 


120 22 | 
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Hares ate likewiſe ſaid to be plentiful 
near - Hudſon's Bay, and they are abundant 
even in Canada, where I have often feen, 
and found them perfectly. correſponding 
with our Sreediſb hares. In ſummer they 


have a brownith grey, and in winter a ſnowy 


white colour, as with us“. 
MEcHANIcs, ſuch as eee ee 


—_ turning, and the like, were not yet 


ſo forward here as they ought to be; and 
the Engliſb, in that particular, out do the 
French. The chief cauſe of this is, that 
ſcarce any other people than diſmiſſed ſol- 
diers come to ſettle here, who have not 


had any opportunity of learning a mecha- 
nical trade, but have ſometimes acciden- 


tally, and through neceſſity been obliged 
to it. There are however ſome, who have 


a good notion of mechanics, and I ſaw a 


rſon here, who made very good clocks, 
and watches, though he Had had but "oy 
little inſtruction. 

. Fuly the 27th. Tas common boats 
| flics have but been obſerved in this country 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, as I 
have been aſſured by ſeveral perſons in this 
town, and in Quebec. All the Indians aſſert 


| 1 une eg and are of opinion that the 


COm- 


gee a EIN of this bare in its white ſtate, in the Suppl. 
Wa n Zool. 1 xs XLVII. f. 1. F. 
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common flies" firſt came over here, with 


the Europeans and their ſhips, which were 
ſtranded on this coaſt. I ſhall not diſpute 
this; however, I know, that whilſt I was 
in the deſarts between Saratoga and Crown- 
point, or fort St. Frederic, and ſat down to 
reſt or to eat, a number of our common 
_ always came, and ſettled on me. It 
therefore. dubious, whether they have 
75h been longer in America than the term 


above mentioned, or whether they have 


been imported Fein Europe On the other 
hand, it may be urged that the flies were 
left in thoſe deſarts at the time when fort 
Anne was yet in a good condition, and 
when the Engliſb often travelled there and 


back again; not to mention that ſeveral 


Europeans, both before and after that time, 
had travelled through thoſe places, and car- 
ried the flies with them, which were at- 
tracted by their proviſions. 

Mild Cattle are abundant in the ſouthern 
parts of Canada, and have been there ſince 
times immemorial. _ They are plentiful in 
thoſe parts, particularly where the Ilinois 
Indians live, which are nearly in the ſame 


| latitude with P/i/ade/phia; but further to 


the north they are ſeldom obſerved. I 
ſaw the ſkin of a wild ox to- day; it was 
as big as one of the. largeſt ox hides i in Eu- 

os al 
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* 


rope, but had better hair. The hair is 


dark brown, like that on a brown: bear- 
ſkin. That which is cloſe to the ſkin, is 
as (oft as wool. This hide was not very 


thick; and in general they do not reckon 
them ſo valuable as bear-ikins in France. 
In winter they are ſpread on the floors, 


to keep the feet warm. Some of theſe 


wild cattle, as I am told, have a long and 


fine wool, as good; if not better, than 


| ſheep wool. They make ſtockings, cloth, 
gloves, and other pieces of worſted work 
of it, which look as well as if they were 
made of the beſt ſheep wool ; and the I- 


dians employ it for ſeveral uſes. The fleſn 


equals the beſt beef in goodneſs and fatneſs. 


Sometimes the hides are thick, and may 
be made ule of as cow-hides are in Europe. | 
The wild cattle in general are faid to be 


ſtronger and bigger, than European cattle, 
and of a brown red colour. Their horns 


are but ſhort, though very thick cloſe to 
the head. Theſe and ſeveral other quali- 
ties, which they have in common with, 
and in greater perfection than the tame 


cattle,” have induced ſome to endeavour to 
tame them; by which means they would 


obtain the advantages ariſing from their 


goodneſs of hair, and, on account of their 
great ſtrength, be able to employ. them 
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ſucceſsfully in agriculture. With this view 
ſome have repeatedly got young wild calves, 
and brought them up in Quebec, and other 
places, among the tame cattle; but they 
commonly died in three or four years time; 
and though they have ſeen people every day, 
yet they have always retained a natural fero- 
city. They have conſtantly been very ſhy, 
pricked up their ears at the fight of a 
man, and trembled, or run about; fo 
that the art of taming them has not hi- 
therto been found out. Some have been 
of opinion, that theſe cattle cannot well 
bear the cold; as they never go north of 
the place I mentioned, though the ſummers 
be very hot, even in thoſe northern parts. 
They think that, when the country about 
the Hlinoit will be better peopled, it will be 
more eaſy to tame theſe cattle, and that 


. afterwards they might more eaſily be uſed 


to the northerly climates'*: The Indians 
and French in Canada, make uſe of the 
horns of theſe creatures to put gun- powder 
in. I have briefly mentioned the wild cat- 
ue in er former en of 10 pars ＋. 
| fore | Tur 


But by th this means icy would looſe: that ey 
which in their wild ſtate they have over the tame cattle; 
as all the progenies of tamed animals degenerate from the 
e ge of their wild and free ene F. | 


. + See Vol. I. p. 207. 
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e peace, which was concluded be- 


tween France and England, was proclaimed 
this day. The ſoldiers were under arms; the 


artillery on the walls was fired off, and ſome £1 


ſalutes were given by the ſmall fire-arms. 
All night ſome fireworks were exhibited, 


and the whole town was illuminated. All 
the ſtreets were crowded” with people; till 


late at night. The governor invited me to 
ſupper, and to partake of the joy of the 
inhabitants. There were preſent a num- 


ber of officers, and perſons of diſtinction; and 


the feſtival concluded with the greateſt joy. 
July the 28th. Tuls morning I accom- 


oanied the governor, baron Longueuil, and 


his family, to a little iſland called Magde- 


lene, which is his on property. It les in 


the river St. Lawrence, directly oppoſite to 


the town, on the eaſtern fide. The gover- 


nor had here a very neat houſe, though 
it was not vety large, a fine extenſive gar- 
den, and a court-yard. The river paſſes 
between the town and this iſland, and is 


very rapid. Near the town it is deep 


enough for yachts ; ; but towards the iſland 
it grows more ſhallow, ſo that they are 


obliged to puſh the boats forwards with 


poles. There was a mill on the iſland, 


turned by the mere force of the ſtream, 6 


without 40 additional mill-dam. 
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„Tas ſmoeth ſumach, or Riu glabra, 


grows in great plenty here. I have no 


where. ſeen it ſo tall as in this place, where 


it had ſometimes the height of yy Files, 


and a proportionable thickneſs. 
Sefjafras is planted here ; for it is never 

fond wild in theſe parts, fort Anne being 

the moſt northerly place where I have found 


it wild. Thoſe ſhrubs which were oa the 


ifland, had been planted: many years ago; 
however, they were but ſmall ſhrubs, from 


two to three feet high. and ſcarce fo much. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the ſtem is killed 


every winter, almoſt down to the very root, 


and muſt produce new ſhoots-evety ſpring, 
28 I have found from my owa abſervations 
here; and ſo it appeared to be near the forts 


Anne, Nicholfen, and Ofeegu. It will tbete- 
fore be in vain to artempt to 2 n ae 


| in a very cold climate. 


Tux red Mulberry- trees wn 8 
3 ) ate likewiſe planted here. I ſaw 
four ot five of them about five yards high, 
which the governor told me, had been 
twenty years in this place, and were brougbt 


from more ſoutherly parts, ſince they do 


not grow wild near Montreal. © The moſt 
northerly place, where I have found it 
growing ſpontaneouſly, is about twenty 
Las 2 miles north of Albany, as I have 

been 


-M ns 


been red by the country pebp le; who 
live in that place, and who at the fame 
time informed me, that it was very ſcarce 
in the woods. When I came to Saratoga, 
Tenquired whether any of theſe mulberry+ 
trees had been found in that neighbour- 
hood? but every body told me, that they 
were never ſeen in thoſe parts, but that 

the before mentioned place, twenty miles 

above Albany, is the moſt notthern öfe 
where they grow. Thoſe mulberry- trees, 
which were planted on this iſland} fTucceed 


very well, though they are placed in: 4 poor | 


ſoil. Their foliage is large and thick, hut 


+ 


| er quote degree of cold. e 
Tur Waterbeech was planted bers in a 

Nady place, and was grown to a great 
height. All the French hereabouts call it 
Cotonier . It is never found wild near the 
river St. Lawrence; nor north of fort St. 
FE "Federic, where it is now very ſcarce. " 


Tux red Cedar is called Cedre ups by 
the French, and it was likewiſe: planted in 
the governor's garden, whither it had been 


brought from more ſouthern parts, for it is 
not to be met with in the foreſts here- 
Vox. 1 - 3 abouts. 


. 


* "Cotton-rree, Mr. Kalm mentions belive, that this name 


is ls given to ue 9 Syriaca. See Vol. III. p. 28. F. 
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they did not bear any fruits this year. Hoew- 
ever, I was informed that oy Ea bear 22 
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abouts. Aae, it came on very well 
here. 
_. ABovT half an hour after ſeven in the 
| evening we left this pleaſant iſland, and an 
hour after our return the baron de Longueuil 
receivedtwo agreeable pieces of news at once. 
The firſt was, that his ſon, who had been 
two years in France, was returned; and 
the ſecond, that he had brought with him 
the royal patents for bis father, by which 
he was appointed governor of een 
and the country belonging to it. 
Tux make uſe of fans here, bien are 
made of the tails of the wild turkeys. As 
ſoon as the birds are ſhot, their tails ate 
ſpread like fans, and dried, by which means 
they keep their figure. The ladies and the 
men of diſtinction in town wear theſe fans, 
when they walk in the ſtreets, during the 
intenſeneſs of the heat. | : 
ALL the graſs on the meadows round 
Montreal, conliſts chiefly of a ſpecies of Mea- 
 dow-grafs, or the Poa capillaris, Linn. 
This is a very flender graſs, which grows 
very cloſe, and fucceeds even on the drieſt 
hills. It is however not rich in foliage; 
and the analen ſtalk is OE uſed for hay. 
| . 


5 Mr. Sala deſcribes it 5 ; Poa POD 1 pa- 


you Ae a tri 1 75 minimis, ens _ bolt. 1 
tibus. : 


* 


ee Det 
We "PEP humerous kinds of graſſes in 


Sweden, which make infinitely ner mea 


dows than this. 


Ju the zoth.” i HE wild Phe eden 


grow in great abundance on the hills, along 
the rivulets about the town. They were 


ſo loaded with fruit, that the boughs were 


quite bent downwards by the weight. The 
fruit was not yet ripe, but when it comes 


to that perfection, it has a red colour and 


a fine taſte, and e are "ARE 
made oF 


"Black Currants (Ribes rm Lins, are 
Pientifal! in the ſame places, and its berries 


were ripe at this time. They are very ſmall, 


and not by far ſo agreeable as thoſe in Sweden. 

Paier grow in great abundance on the 
rifing banks of rivers, along the corn-felds, - 
and in other places. This led meto think, 
that they were original natives of America, 
and not firſt brought over by the Europeans. 


But on my journey into the country of the 


Lroguois, where no European ever had a ſet- 


tlement, I never once ſaw it, though the 
foil was excellent; and from hence it ap- 
_ pears plain enough, that it was tranſported 
"hither from Europe, and is not 9 
an American plant; and therefore it is in 


2 . for in beg part of this con- 
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tinent, except among the Bano ſcttle- 


ments, 
August the 1ſt. Tu governor- general 


of Canada commonly reſides at Quebec; but 


he frequently goes. to Montreal, and gene- 
rally ſpends the winter there. In ſummer 
he chiefly reſides at Quebec, on account of 
the king's ſhips, which arrive there during 
that ſeaſon, and bring him letters, which 
he muſt anſwer; beſides other buſineſs 


Which comes in about that time. During 


his reſidence in Montreal he lives in the 
caſtle, as it is called, which is a large houſe 
of ſtone, built by governor-general Vau- 
dreuil, and till belonging to his family, 
who hire it to the king. The governor- 


general de la Galiſſaniere is ſaid to like Mont- 


real better than Quebec, and indeed the ſi- 
tuation of the former is by far the more 
ageeable Ds tr 

Taey have in 655000 ſcarce eber | 


but papet- currency. I hardly ever ſaw any 
coin, except French ſols, conſiſting of braſs, 
with a very ſmall mixture of ſilver; they 
were quite thin by conſtant circulation, and 
were valued at a ſol and a half. The bills 
ag re not printed, but written. Their ori- 
gin is as follows. The French king hav- 
A found it very dangerous to ſend money 


for 


Montreal. 85 69 | 


| for the pay of the troops, and other pur- 


poſes, over to Canada, on account of pri- 
vateers, ſhipwrecks, and other accidents; 
he ordered that inſtead of it the intendant, 
or king's ſteward, at Quebec, or the com- 
miſſary at Montreal, is to write bills for 
the value of the ſums which are due to 
the troops, and which he diſtributes to 
each ſoldier. On theſe bills is inſcribed, that 


they bear the value of ſuch or ſuch a ſum, 


till next October; and they are figned by 
the intendant, or the commiſſary; and in 
the interval they bear the value of money. In 
the month of Ocfober, at a certain ſtated time, 
every one brings the bills in his poſſeſſion 
to the intendant at Quebec, or the com- 


miſſary at Montreal, who exchanges them 


for bills of exchange upon France, which 
are paid there in lawful money, at the king's 
exchequer, as ſoon as they are preſented. 


If the money is not yet wanted, the bill 


may be kept till next October, when it may 
be exchanged by one of thoſe gentlemen, 
for a bill upon France. The paper money 


can only be delivered in October, and ex- 


changed for bills upon France. They are 
of different values, and ſome do not ex- 
ceed a livre, and perhaps ſome are ſtill leſs. 
Towards autumn when the merchants ſhips 
come in from France, the merchants en- 
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deavour to get as many bills as they can, A 


and change them for bills upon the French 


treaſury, Theſe bills are partly printed, 
ſpaces being left for the name, ſum, &c. 

But the firſt bill, or paper currency is all 
wrote, and is therefore ſubject to be coun- 
terfeited, which has ſometimes been done; 
but the great puniſhments, which have been 


inflicted upon the authors of theſe forged 


bills, and which generally are ca pital, havede- 
terred people from attempting it again; ſo 
that examples of this kind are very ſcarce 
at preſent. As there is a great want of 
ſmall coin here, the buyers, or ſellers, 


were frequently obliged to ſuffer a ſmall 


lofs, and could pay no intermediate prices 
between one livre and two“. 
THEY commonly give one hundred and 
fifty livres a year to a faithful and dili- 
gent footman, and to a maid-ſervant of the 


- ame character one hundred livres. A jour- 
neymen to an artiſt gets three or four li- 


vres a day, and a common labouring man 
gets thirty or forty ſols a day. The ſcar- 
city of labouring people occaſions the wages 

0e ſo W for almoſt oy 1 95 me 


N The fol i is the loweſt coin in G 400 5 is abogt the | 


value of a penny in the Exgliſb colonies. A lore, or franc, 
(for they are both the ſame) contains twenty ſols; and three : 
livres, « or francs, make an 4 or crown. 
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it ſo eaſy to ſet up as a farmer in this un- 


cultivated country, where he can live well, 


and at a ſmall expence, that he does not 
care to ſerve and work for others. 


Montreal is the ſecond town in Canada, 


in regard to ſize and wealth; but it is 
the firſt on account of its fine ſituation, 


and mild climate. Somewhat above the 
town, the river St. Lawrence divides into 


ſeveral branches, and by that means forms 
ſeveral iſlands, among which the iſle of 


Montreal is the 5 It is ten French 


miles long, and near four broad, in its 


broadeſt part. The town of Montreal is 


built on the eaſtern fide of the iſland, and 
cloſe to one of the moſt conſiderable bran- 

ches of the river St. Laurence; and thus it 
receives a very pleaſant, and advantageous 
fituation. The town has a quadrangular 
form, or rather it is a rectangular paralle- 
logram, the long and eaſtern ſide of which 
extends along the great branch of the river. 
On the other ſide it is ſurrounded with ex- 
cellent corn- fields, charming meadows, and 
delightful woods. It has got the name of 


Montreal from a great mountain, about half 


2 mile weſtwards of the town, and lifting 


its head far above the woods. Monſ. Car- 


tier, one of the firſt Frenchmen who ſur- 
vieyed Canada more accurately, called this 
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mountain ſo, on his arrival in this iſland, 


in the year 1535, when he viſited the moun- 
tain, and the Indian town Hoſhelaga near 


it. The prieſts who, according to the Ro- 
man catholic way, would call every place in 
this country after ſome ſaint or other, call- 


ed Montreal, Ville Marie, but they have not 


been able to make this name general, for 
it has always kept its firſt name. It is 
pretty well fortified, and ſurrounded with 
a high and thick wall. On the eaſt fide it 
has the river St. Lawrence, and on all the 
other ſides a deep ditch filled with water, 
which ſecures the inhabitants againſt all 
danger from the ſudden incurſions of the 
enemy's troops. However, it cannot long 
ſtand a regular ſiege, becauſe it requires a 
great garriſon, on account of its extent; 


and becauſe it conſiſts chiefly of wooden 
houſes. _ Here are ſeveral churches, of 
MASH I ſhall only mention that belong- 


ing to the friars of the order of St. Sulpi- 


_ Zzus, that of the Jeſuits, that of the Fran- 
ciſcan friars, that belonging to the nunne- 


ry, and that of the hoſpital ; of which the 
firſt is however by far the finett, both in 


regard to its outward and inward orna- 


ments, not only in' this place, but in all 
Canada. The prieſts of the ſeminary of 
St. e have a fine large houſe, where 


they 


N ; „ 


Mey live together. The college of the 
Pranciſcan friars is likewiſe ſpacious, and 
has good walls, but it is not ſo magnificent 
as the former. The college of the Jeſuits 
is ſmall, but well built. To each of theſe 
three buildings areannexed ſine large gardens, 

for the amuſement, health, and uſe of the 
communities to which they belong. Some 
of the houſes in the town are built of ſtone, 


but moſt of them are of timber, though 


very neatly built. Each of the hetter fort 


of houſes has a door towards the ſtreet, 


with a ſeat on each fide of it, for amuſe- 
ment and recreation in the morning and 
evening. The long ſtreets are broad and 
ſtrait, and divided at right angles by the 


ſhort ones: ſome are paved,” but moſt of 


them very uneven. The gates of the town 
are numerous; on the eaſt ſide of the town 


towards the river are five, two great and 


three leſſer ones; and on the other ſide are 
likewiſe ſeveral. The governor- general of 
Canada, when he is at Montreal, reſides in 
the caſtle, which the government hires for 
that purpoſe of the family of Vaudreuil; 

but the governor of Montreal is obliged 


to buy or hire a houſe in town; though 
I was told, that the government contribut- | 


ed towards paying the rents. 


In the t town is a Nunnery, and without 


its 
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its walls half a one; for though the laſt was 
quite ready, however, it had not yet been 
confirmed by the pope. In the firſt they 
do not receive every girl that offers her- 
ſelf; for their parents muſt pay about five 
hundred ecus; or crowns, for them. Some 
indeed are admitted for three hundred ecus, 
but they are obliged to ſerve thoſe who 
pay more than they. No poor girls are 
taken 1n. VVT 

Tux king has erected a hoſpital for ſick 
ſoldiers here. The ſick perſon there is pro- 
vided with every thinghe wants, and the king 


pays twelve ſols every day for his ſtay, at- 
tendance, &c. The ſurgeons are paid by the 


king. When an officer is brought to this 
hoſpital, who is fallen ſick in the ſervice of 


the crown, he receives victuals and attend- 


ance gratis: but if he has got a ſickneſs in 
the execution of his private concerns, and. 
comes to be cured here, he muſt pay it out 
of his own purſe. When there is room 
enough in the hoſpital, they likewiſe take 


in ſome of the ſick inhabitants of the town 
and country. They have the medicines, and 
the attendance of the ſurgeons, gratis, but 


mult pay twelve ſols per day for meat, &c. 
_ Every Friday is a market-day, when the 


country people come to the town with pro- 


viſions, and thoſe who want them muſt 
Hb ſupply 


Aenereas A» 8 
oy cupply 8 on that day, becauſe it is 


the only market-day in the whole week. 


On that day likewiſe a number of Indian 


come to town, to ſell their goods, and buy 
others. a 

Tux declination of the magnetic needle 
was here ten degrees and thirty- eight mi- 
nutes, weſt, Mr. Gillion, one of the prieſts 


here, who had a particular taſte for mathe- 
maticks and aſtronomy, had drawn a me- 


ridian in the garden of the ſeminary, which 


he ſaid he had examined repeatedly by the 


ſun and ſtars, and found to be very exact. 
I. compared my compaſs with it, taking 


care, that no iron was near it, and found 
its declination juſt the dame, as that g : 


I have before mentioned. 


AccoRDinG to Monſ. Gillion's Fer IN 
tions, the latitude of Montreal is forty- 


five degrees and twenty-ſeven minutes. 
MonsRr. Pontarion, another prieſt, had 


made thermometrical obſervations in Mont 


real, from the beginning of this year 1749. 
He made uſe of Reaumur's thermometer, 


which he placed ſometimes in a window 


half open, and ſometimes in one quite 


open, and accordingly it will ſeldom mark 


the greateſt degree of cold in the air. How- 
ever, I ſhall give a ſhort abſtract of his ob- 
ſerrations for the winter months. In Ja- 
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nuary the greateſt cold was on the 18th day 
of the month, when the Reaumurian ther- 
mometer was twenty-three degrees below 
the freezing point. The leaſt degree of cold 
was on the 31ſt of the ſame month, when 
it was juſt at the freezing point, but moft 
of the days of this month it was from 
twelve to fifteen degrees below the freez- 
ing point. In February the greateſt cold 


was on the 19th, and 25th, when the ther- 
mometer was fourteen degrees below the 
freezing point; and the leaſt was on the 


34 day of that month, when it roſe eight 


degrees above the freezing point ; but it 


was generally eleven degrees below it. In 
March the greateſt cold was on the 3d, 
when it was ten degrees below the freez- 
ing point, and on the 22d, 23d, and 24th, 
it was mildeſt, being fifteen degrees above 
it: in general it was four degrees below it. 
In April the greateſt degree of cold hap- 
pened on the 7th, the thermometer being 


tive degrees below the freezing point ; the 


25th was the mildeſt day, it being twenty 
degrees above the freezing point; but in 
general it was twelve degrees above it. 
Theſe are the contents chiefly of Monſ. Pon- 
tarion's obſervations during thoſe months; 
but I found, by the manner he made his ob- 


fervations, that the cold had every day been 


from 


Montreal. ED | 77 


from four to ſx degrees greater, than he 
had marked it. He had likewiſe marked 
in his journal, that the ice in the river St. 
LTawrence broke on the zd of April at 
Montreal, and only on the 20th day of 
that month at Quebec. On the 3d of May 
ſome trees began to flower at Montreal, 
and on the 12th the hoary froſt was ſo 
great, that the trees were quite covered 
with it, as with ſnow. The ice in the ri- 
ver cloſe to this town is every winter above 
a French foot thick, and ſometimes it is 
two of ſuch feet, as I was informed by all 
whom I conſulted on that head. 
SEVERAL: of the friars here ola i dg . 
the ſummers were remarkably longer in 
Canada, ſince its cultivation, than they uſed 
to be before; it begins earlier, and ends 
later. The winters on the other hand are 
much ſhorter; but the friars were of opi- 
nion, that they were as hard as formerly, 
though they were not of the ſame dura- 
tion; and likewiſe, that the ſummer at 
preſent was no hotter, than it uſed to be. 
The coldeſt: winds at Montreal are ee | 
from the north and north-weſt. ute 
Auguſt the 2d. EARLY 11 morning 
we left Montreal, and went in a bateau on 
our journey to Quebec, in company with the 
ſecond major of Montreal, M. de Ser mon- 
ED. i 
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ville. We fell down the river St. Laws 
rence, which was here pretty broad on our 
left; on the north-weſt fide was the iſle of 
Montreal, and on the right a number of 
other iſles, and the ſhore. The iſle of 
Montreal was cloſely. inhabited along the 


river; and it was very plain, and the riſing 


land near the ſhore conliſted of pure mould, 
and was between three or four yards high. 
The woods were cut down along the river- 


ſide, for the diſtance of an Exgliſʒ mile. 


The dwelling-houſes were built of wood, or 


5 ſtone, indiſcriminately, and white-waſhed on 


the outſide. The other buildings, ſuch as 
barns, tables, Sc. were all of wood. The 


ground next to the river was turned either 
into corn- fields, or meadows. Now and 


then we perceived churches on both ſides of 


the river, the ſteeples of which were gene- 
rally on that ſide of the church, which 


looked towards the river, becauſe they are 
not obliged here to put the ſteeples on the 


welt end of the churches. Within fix 


French miles of Montreal we i ſaw ſeveral 


jiſlands of different ſizes on the river, and 


moſt of them were inhabited; and if ſome of 


them were without houſes on them, they were 


ſometimes turned into corn- fields, but ge- 
nerally into meadows. We ſaw no moun- 


tains, hills, rocks, or ſtones to-day, the 
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country being flat throughout, avg confiſt- 
ing of pure mould. 


ALL the farms In Canada land Sparte 135 
from each other, ſo that each farmer has 
his poſſeſſions entirely diſtinct from thoſe 


of his neighbour, Each church, it is true, 


has a little village near it; but that eon- 
ſiſts chiefly of the parſonage, a ſchool for 
the boys and girls of the place; and of the 


houſes of tradeſmen, but rarely of farm 


houſes; and if that was the caſe, yet their 
fields were ſeparated. The farm-houſes 


hereabouts are generally built all along the 


tiſing banks of the river, either cloſe to the 


water or at ſome diſtance from it, and about 


three or four arpens from each other. To 
ſome farms are annexed ſmall orchards; but 
they are in general without them; how- 
ever, almoſt ws farmer has a kitchen- 3; 


garden. 


I nAvx been told by all thoſe whe ye 


made journies to the ſouthern parts of Canu- 


. da, and to the river Maſffppi, that the 
woods there abound with peach- trees, 
which bear excellent fruit, and that the 


Indians of thoſe parts ſay, that thoſe trees 

Have been there fince times immemorial: 
Tux farm-houſes are generally built of 
ſtone, but ſometimes of timber, and have 
1955 or four” rooms. Tus windows are 
5 | ſeldom 
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ſeldom of . but moſt frequently of pa- 
per. They have iron ſtoves in one of the 


rooms, and chimnies in the reſt. The 
roofs are covered with boards. The Cres 
vices and chinks are filled up with clay. 
The other buildipgs are covered with ſtraw. 


TkRE ate ſeveral Craſſes put up with 


the road ſide, which is parallel to the ſhorcs 
of the river. Theſe croſſes are very com- 
mon in Canada, and are put up to excite 
devotion in the travellers. They are made 


of wood, five or fix yards high, and pro- 
portionally broad. In that fide which looks 


towards the road is a ſquare hole; in which 


they place an image of our Saviour, the 
croſs, or of the holy Virgin, with the child 
in her arms; and baſis that they put a 

piece of glaſs, to prevent its being ſpoiled 


by the weather. Thoſe croſſes which are 


not far from churches, are very much 
adorned, and they put up about them all 
the inſtruments which they think the Jews 
employed in crucifying our Saviour, - ſuch 
as a hammer, tongs, nails, a-flaſk of vine- 
gar, and perhaps many more: than were 


really made uſe of. A figure of the cock, 


which crowed when S. Peter denied our 


Lord, is commonly put at the FP: of the 


b. TO 
Tux country o on both fides was very de- 
ligheful 


Between Montreal and Trois Rivieres. & 


Bs htful to day, and the fine ſtate of its cul= 


| Upon; added greatly to the beauty of the 
ſcene. It could really be called a village, 
beginning at Montreal, and ending at Que- 


bec, which is a diſtance of more than one 


hundred and eighty miles; for the farm- 
houſes are never above five arpens, and 


ſometimes but three, aſunder, a few places 


excepted. The proſpect is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, when the river goes on for ſome miles 
together in a ſtrait line, becauſe it then 
ſhortens the diſtances between the houſes, 


and makes them form exactly one continued 


| e 


Al I the women in the country, with- 


out exception, wear caps of ſome kind or 


other. Their jackets are ſhort, and ſo are 


their petticoats, which ſcarce reach down 
to the middle of their legs; and they have 
a filver croſs hanging down on the breaft. 
In general they are very laborious ; how- 
ever, I ſaw ſome, who, like the Engliſi 
women in the colonies, did nothing but 
prattle all the day. When they have any 
thing to do within doors, they (eſpecially 
the girls) commonly ſing ſongs, in which the 


words Amour and Cæur are very frequent. 


In the country it is uſual, that when the 
huſband receives a - viſit from perſons of 
rank, and Yines: 2 88 them, his wife ſtands 
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behind and ſeryes him; but in the eb 
the ladies are more diſtinguiſhed, and would 
willingly aſſume an equal, if not a ſuperior, 
power to their huſpands. When they go 
out of doors they wear long cloaks, which 
cover all their other clothes, and are either 
grey, brown, or blue. The men ſome- 
times make uſe of them, when they are 
obliged to go into the rain. The women 
have the advantage of being in a deſbabille 
under theſe cloaks, without any ROOF s per- 
eeiving it. 
WE ſometimes aw wind- mills near the 
farms. They were generally built of ſtone, 
with a roof of boards, which, together with 
its flyers, could be turned to the 50 occa- 
fonally. 
peed breadth of the river was not vt always 
equal to-day ; in the narroweſt; place, it 
was about a quarter of an Eugliſb mile 
broad; in other parts it was near two Eng- 
Iiſb miles. The ſhore. was ſometimes high 
and ſteep, and ſometimes low, or floping. 
Ax three o'clock this afternoon: we pal- 
{ed by the river, which falls into the river 
St. Lawrence, and comes from lake Cham- 
plain, in the middle of which latter is a 
large iſland. The yachts which go be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec, go on the 
115 ſouth-eaſt ſide of this Wand, hea, it is 
| deeper 
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deeper there; but the boats prefer the 
north; weſt fide, becauſe it is nearer, and 
yet deep enough for them. Beſides this 
Wand there are ſeveral more hereabouts, 
which are all inhabited. Somewhat fur- 
ther, the country on both ſides the river is 
uninhabited, till we come to the Lac St. 
Pierre; becauſe it is ſo low, as to be quite 

_ overflowed at certain times of the year. 
To make up for this deficiency, the coun- 
try, I am told, is as thickly inhabited fur- 
ther from the river, as we found it along 
the banks of the river. 2 
Lac St. Pierre is a part of the river St. Law- 
rence, which is ſo broad that we could hardly. 
ſee any thing but ſky and water before us, 
and I was every where told, that it is ſeven 
French miles long, and three broad. From 
the middle of this lake as it is called, you 
ſee a large high country in the weft, which 
appears above the woods. In the lake are 
many places covered with a kind of ruſh, 
or Scirpus paluſtris, Linn. There are no 
houſes in fight on either fide of the lake, 

| becanſe the land is rather too low there; 
and in ſpring the water riſes ſo high, that 
they may go with boats between the trees. 
However, at ſome diſtance from the ſhores, - 
where the ground is higher, the farms are 
cloſe together. We ſaw no iſlands in the 
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lake this afternoon, but the next day we 
met with ſome. 

L Ark in the evening we left lake 
St. Pierre, and rowed up a little river 
called Riviere de Loup, in order to come to 
a houſe where we might paſs the night. 
Having rowed about an Engliſh mile, we 
found the country inhabited on both fides 
of the river. Its ſhores are high; but the 
country in general is flat. We paſſed the 
night in a farm-houſe. The territory of 
Montreal extends to this place; but here 
begins the juriſdiction of the governor of 
Trois Rivieres, to which place WEN Ts reckon 
eight French miles from hence. 

Auguſt the 3d. Ar five o'clock in the 
morning we ſet out again, and firſt rowed 
_ down the little river till we came into the 
lake St. Pierre, which we went downwards. 
After we had gone a good way, we per- 
ceived a high- chain of mountains in the 
north-weſt, which were very much ele- 
vated above the low, flat country. The 
north-weit ſhore, of lake St. Pierre was 
now in general very cloſely inhabited; but 
on the ſouth-eaſt fide we ſaw no houſes, | 
and only a country covered with woods, 
which is ſometimes ſaid to be under water, 
but behind which there are, as I am told, 
a * number of farms. Towards ag 

| en 


we * 


Trois Rivieres. - By 


end” of the lake, the river went into its 


Yroper, bounds again, being not above a 
mile and a balf broad, and afterwards it 
grows ſtill narrower. From the end of 
Lake St. Pierre to Trois Rivieres, they, 
reckon three French miles, and about eleven 


o'clock in the morning we arrived at the. 


latter place, where we attended divine ſervice. 


lt Rivieres, is a little market town, 
which had the appearance of a large village; 
it is however reckoned among the three great 


towns of Canada, which are Ruebec, Mon- 
treal, and Trois Riveres, It is ſaid to ly in 
the middle between the two. firſt, and 
thirty. French miles diſtant from each. 
The town is built on the north fide of the 


river St. Lawrence, on a flat, elevated ſand, 


and its ſituation is very pleaſant. On one 


ſide the river paſſes by, which is here an 


Engliſh mile and a half broad. On the 
15 fide, are fine corn- fields, though the 
ſoll is very much mixed with fand. In the 


town are two churches of ſtone, a nunnery,, 
and a houſe for the friars of the order of St. 


Francis. This town is likewiſe the ſeat of 


the third governor in Canada, whoſe houſe. 3 


is likewiſe of ſtone. Moſt of the other houſes. 
are of timber a ſingle ſtory high, tolerably 


well built, and ſtand very much aſunder; and 
the g 47 wa uy crooked. The ſhore here 
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conſiſts of ſand, and the fb 8 along 


it are pretty high. When the wind is very 
violent here, it raiſes the ſand, and blos it 
about the ſtreets, making it very troubleſome 
to walkinthem. The nuns, which are about 


twenty-two in number, are reckoned very 
| ingenious in all kinds of needle-work, 


This town formerly flouriſned more than 
any other in Canada, for the Indians 
brought their goods to it from all ſides; but 
ſince that time they go to Mantreal and 
Nuebec, and to he Engliſb, on account 


of their wars with the Troqueſe, or Five 


Nations, and for ſeveral other reaſons, ſo that 
this town is at preſent very much reduced 


by it. Its preſent inhabitants live cbiefly 


by agriculture, though the We a 
iron-works may ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
ſupport them, About an Eng mile be- 
low the town, a great river falls into the 
river St. Lawrence, but firſt divides into 
three branches, ſo that it appears as if three 
rivers diſembogued themſelves there... This 
has given occafion to call the river and this 
town, Trois Rivieres (the Three Rivers. 
Tux tide goes about a French mile above 


Trois Rivieres, though it is ſo trifling as to be 


hardly obſervable. But about the equinoxes, 
and at the new moons and full moons in ſpring 


and autumn, the difference between the 
> higheſt ls 


Trois Rivieres. | | $7 


highest and loweſt water is two feet. Ac- 
cordingly the tide in this river goes very 


far up, for from the above mentioned place 


to the ſea they reckon about a hundred and 
fifty- French miles. i 
Wärst my company were e reſting... 1 
went on horſeback to view; the iron- work. 
The country which I paſſed: through was 
pretty high, ſandy, and generally flat. I 
law, neither ſtones nor mountains here. 

Tax. 7ron-work, which is the only one 
in this country, lies three miles to the weſt - 
of Trois Rivieres. Here ate two great 
forges, beſides two leſſer ones to each of 
the great ones, and under the ſame roof 
with them. The bellows were made of 
wood, and every thing. elſe, as it is in 
Swediſh forges. The melting ovens ſtand 
cloſe to the forges, and are the ſame. as 
ours. The ore is got two French miles 
and a half from the iron works, and is 
carried thither on ſledges. It is a kind of 
moor ore *, which lies in veins, within 
fix inches on a foot from the ſurface of the 
ground. Each vein is from ſix to eighteen - 
ing ops deep, and below it is a hes = bd 


x Tor 


* be 7 3 Som 372 Nat, Ul. p . ot N 
Minera ferri ſabaquoſa nigro ceraleferns, V. 41. Mineral. p. 
263. Germ. Ed. p. 340. n. 3. Jronockres in the ſhape of 
cruſts, are ſometimes cavernous, as the Bruſb ore, Forſter 
Mineral, p. og 
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The veins are ſurrounded with this ſand on 
both fides, and covered at the top with a 
thin mould. The ore is pretty rich and 
lies in looſe lumps in the veins, of the ſize 
of two fiſts, though there ate a few which 
are near eighteen inches thick. _ Theſe 
Jumps are. full of holes, which are filled 
with ockre. "The ore is ſq ſoft that it may 
be cruſhed betwixt the fingers. They 
make uſe of a grey lime-ſtone, which is 
broke in the neighbourhood, for promoting 
the fuſibility of the ore; to that purpoſe 
they likewiſe employ a clay marle, which 
zs found near this place. KS are to 
be had in great abundance here, becauſe all 
the country round this place is covered with 
woods, which have never been ſtirred. 
The charcoals from ever-green trees, that 
is, from the fir kind, are beſt for the forge, 
but thoſe of deciduous trees are beſt for the 
ſmelting oven.” The iron which is here 
made, was to me deſcribed as ſoft, pliable, 
and tough, and is ſaid to have the quality 
of not being attacked by ruſt ſo eaſily as 
other iron ; and in this point there appears 
4 great difference between the Spaniſh iron 

nd this in ſhip-building. This iroh-work 

; asfirſt founded in 1937, by private perſons, 
_ who afterwards ceded it to the king; they 
Fest cannon and mortars here, of different 


* 


* 7 
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iron Hopes which are in ll All over 
Canada, kettles, &c. not to 2 the 
bars which are made here. They have 
| likewiſe tried to make Keel. here, bath cannot 


bring it to any great perfection, becauſe 
they are unacquainted with the beſt manner 


of preparing it. Here are many officers 
and overſeers, who have very good houſes, 
built on purpoſe for them. It is agreed on 
all bands, that the revenues of the iron- 


work do not pay the expences which the 


5 g muſt every year he at in maintaining 

They lay the fault on the bad ſtate of 
1 and ſay that the few inhabits 
ants in the country have enough to do with 
aàgriculture, and that it therefore coſts great 
trouble and large ſums, to get a ſyfficient 
number of workmen. But however plauſible 
this may appęar, yet it is ſurprizing that 
the king ſhould be a loſer i in carrying on 
this work; for the ore is eaſily broken, 
very near the iron- work, and very fuſible. 
The iron is good, and can be very con- 
venicntly diſperſed over the country. This 
is moreover the only iron- work in the 
country, from which every body muſt ſup- 
ply himfelf with i iron tools, and what other 


iron he Wants. But the officers- and ſer- 


vants belonging to the iron- work, appear to 
be. in very ene circumſtances. . A river 
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runs down from the iron- work, inte the 
river St. Laterence, by which all the iron 
can be ſent in boats throughovt the country 
at a low rate. In the evening 1 returned 
to Trois Rivierer. | 

| "Auguſt the th. Ar the dawn of day 
we left this place and went on towards 
We found the land on the north 
fide of the- river ſomewhat elevated, ſandy, 
and cloſely inhabited along the water fide. 

The ' fouth-caft ſhore, we were told, is 
equally well inhabited; but the woods 
along that fhore prevented our ſeeing the 
hodſes, which are built further up in the 
country, the land cloſe to the river being 
1 low as to be ſubject to annual inun- 
dations. Near Trois Rivuieres, the river 
grows ſome what narrow; but it enlarges 
again, as ſoon as you come a little below 
that- place, and has the breadth of above 
wo Engi mile. 
As we went on, we ſaw feveral ehe; 
of ſtone, and often very well built ones. 
The ſhores of the river are clofely inhabited 
for about three quarters of an Eng//h mile 
up the country ; but beyond that the woods 
and the wilderneſs encreaſe, All the rivulets 
falling into the Hver St. Lawrence are like- 
wiſe well inhabited on both fides. I ob- 


e throvghout Canada, that the culti- 
| | vated 
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vated lands ly only along the river St. 
Lawrence. and the other rivers in the 
country, the environs of towns excepted, 
round which the country is all cultivated 
and inhabited within the diſtanee of twelve 
or eighteen Engliſbò miles. The 8 

| iſlands. i in the river are likewiſe inhabited. 

Tur ſhores of the river now a 
- higher, more oblique. and ſteep, however 
they conſiſted chiefly of earth. Now and 
then ſome. rivers or great brooks fall into 
the river St. Lawrence, among which one 
of the moſt. conſiderable is the Riviere 
Puante, which unites on the ſouth- eaſt fide 
with the St. Lawrence, about two French 
miles below Trois. Rivieres, and has on its 
banks, a little way from its mouth, a town 
called Becancourt which is wholly inhabited 
by Abenalee Indians, who have been con- 

verted to the Roman catholic religion, and 
have Jeſuits among them. At a great 
diſtance, on the north-weſt ſide of the river, 
we ſaw a Chain of very high mountains, 
running from north to ſouth, elevated above 
the reſt of the country, which is Fuits: flat 
here without any remarkable hills. 
 . HBxRE were ſeveral lime-kilns along ths. 
rivers. and the lime-ſtone employed in- them 
is broke. in, the neighbouring high grounds... 
It is compact and Wan, the lime it yields 

is pretty white. 
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Tar - Held here arc 8 ſown with 
htatiions; maize, and peaſe. Gourds and 
water- melons are | rand in . h near 
the farms. 
3 ummipg bird 6 T erhilt Colubrity 
flew among the buſhes, in a place where 
we landed to day. The French call it 
eau mouche, and ſay it is pretty common 
in Canada; and I have ſeen i it Bate ſeveral 
times: at'Nuebec, 

Azzo five oclock in ahi erben we 
were obliged to take our night's lodgings on 
ſhore, the wind blowing very ſtrong againſt 
us, and being attended with rain. I found 

that the nearer we came to Quebec, the more 

open and free from woods was the country. 
The place where we paſſed the night, is 
diſtant from Quebec dle French miles. 

Tu v have a very peculiar method of 
Freer fiſh near the ſhore here. They 
place hedges along the ſhore, made of twiſted 
oziers, ſo cloſe that no fiſh can get through 
them, and from one foot to a yard high, 
according to the different depth of the 
water. For this putpoſe they chooſe ſuch 
places where the water runs off during the 
ebb, and leaves the hedges quite dry. With- 
in this ikcloſure they hues ſeveral weels, 
or fiſh-traps, in the form of cylinders, but 
broader below. They arc placed* wt > 
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and are about a yard high, and two feet and 
a half wide: on one ſide near the bottom is 
an entrance for the fiſnes, made of twigs, and 
ſometimes of yarn made into a net. Oppoſite 
to this entrance, on the other ſide of the weel, 
looking towards the lower part of the river, 
is another entrance, like the firſt, and leading 


to a box of boards about four foot long, two 


deep, and two broad. Near each of the 

weels is a hedge, leading obliquely to the 
long hedge, and making an acute angle with 
it. This latter hedge is made in order to lead 


the fiſh into the trap, and it is placed on 


that end of the long hedge which looks to- 


wards the upper part of the river; now when 


the tide comes up the river, the fiſh, and 
chiefly the eels, go up with it along the river 
fide; when the water begins to ebb, the 


fiſh likewiſe go down the river, and meeting 


with the hedges, they ſwim along them, till 
they come through the weels into the boxes 


of boards, at the top of which there is a 


hole with a cover, through which the fiſh 
could be taken out. This apparatus is 
chiefly made on account of the eels. In 


ſome places hereabouts they place nets in- 


ſtead of the hedges of twigs. 
Tux ſhores of the river now confiſted 


no more of pure earth; but of a ſpecies of 


Late. They are very ſteep and nearly per- 
Falten 
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particles of ſuch mouldered ſlates. 
| ſemicircles: ſometimes a perpendicular line 


| ſlates, a ſtratum about four inches thick 


wind hindering us from ſailing. The ap- 


 Krim-Tartary, and near Stiva or Thebes, in Greece, which 


the latter, Sza-Scum: it may be very eaſily cut, but grows 


pendicular here, and the ſlates of which 
they confiſt are black, with a brown caſt; 
and diviſible into thin ſhivers, no thicker 
than the back of a knife. Theſe fſlates 
moulder as ſoon as they are expoſed to the 
open air, and the ſhore is covered with 
grains of ſmall ſand, which are "pans but 

Some 
of the ſtrata run horizontal, others ob- 
liquely, dipping to the ſouth and riſing to 
the north, and ſometimes the contrary way. 
Sometimes they form bendings like large 


cuts off the ſtrata, to the depth of two feet; 
and the ſlates on both ſides of the line from 
a perpendicular and ſmooth wall, In ſome 
places hereabouts, they find amongſt the 


of a grey, compact, but pretty ſoft lime- 
ſtone, of which the Indians for many 
centuries have made, and the French at pre- 
ſent ſtill make, tobacco-pipes®*. 

- * Auguſt the 5th. TRISs morning, we con- 
tinued our journey by rowing, the contrary 


pearance 


* This lime-ſtone, ſeems to be a marle, or Aber kind 
of ſtone - marle: for there is a whitiſh kind of it in the 


is employed by the Turks and Tartars for making heads of 
pipes, and that from thi firſt place is called Xe#74/, and in 


harder in time. F. 


Lg 


, q 
1 


yeſterday ; ; they were high, pretty ſteep, and 
quite perpendicular; and conſiſted of the 
black ſlate before deſcribed. The country 
at the top was a plain without eminences, 
and (cloſely inhabited along the river, for 
about the ſpace of an Engliſb mile and a 
half in-land. Here are no iſlands in this 
part of the river, but ſeveral ſtony places, 
perceptible at low water only, which have 
ſeveral times proved fatal to travellers. The 
breadth of the river varies; in ſome parts 
it was a little more than three quarters of a 

mile, in others half a mile, and in ſome 


above two miles. The inhabitants made 
uſe. of the ſame method of catching eels / 


along the ſhores here, as that which 1 have 


juſt before mentioned. In many places 
they make uſe of nets made of oliers inſtead 


of the hedge. 


Boos (Cimex kfularins) abound inConada; 7 
Wir I met with them in every place where 1 
lodged, both in the towns and country, and 
the people know of no other N wk 


them than patience. 

Tux Crickets (Gryllus domeflicus) are ole 
abundant in Canada, eſpecially in the coun- 
try, where theſe diſagreeable gueſts lodge 

in the chimnies; nor are they uncommon 


"i. UE towns. OY 1 here both ſummer 


are 
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arance of the ſhores, was the ſame as 
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and winter, and ene cut elothes i in 
ene for paſtime. 
Tux Cockroaches (Blatta erventalis) have 


never been found in the houſes here. 


Tux ſhores of the river grow more ſlop- 
ing as you come nearer to Qucbec. To the 


northward appears a high ridge of moun- 


tains. About two French miles and a half 


from Quebec, the river becomes very nar- 
row, the ſhores being within the reach of 


a muſket ſhot from each other. The coun- 
try on both ſides was ſloping, hilly, cover- 
ed with trees, and had many ſmall rocks; 
the ſhore was ſtony. About four o'clock 
in the afternoon we happily arrived at Que- 
sec. The city does not appear till one is 
cloſe to it, the proſpect being e 
by a high mountain on theſouthgde. How- 
ever, a part of the fortificatio&ppears at 
a good diſtance, being ſituate on the ſame 
mountain. As ſoon as the ſoldiers, who. 


were with us, ſaw Quebec, they called out, 


that all thoſe who had never been there be- 
fore, ſhould be ducked, if they did not pay 


ſomething to releaſe themſelves. This cuſ- 


tom even the governor-general of Canada 
is obliged to ſubmit to, on his firſt j journey 


to Montreal. We did not care when we 


came in ſight of this town to be exempted 
from this old cuſtom, which is very ad- 
| vantageous 


— 
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| vantageous to the rowers, as it enables them 
to ſpend a merry evening on their arrival 
at Quebec, after their troubleſome labour. 


IMMEDIATELY after my arrival, the of- 


ficer who had accompanied me from Mont- 

real, led me to the palace of the then vice- 
ovenor-general of Canada, the marquis /z 
Galifhantre, a nobleman of uncommon 
qualities, who behaved” towards me with 
extraordinary goodneſs, during the time 
he ſtaid in this country, He had already 
ordered ſome apartments to be got ready 
for me, and took care to provide me with 
every thing I wanted; beſides honouring 
me ſo far to invite me to his table, almoſt 
every day I was in town. 


Auguſt the 6th. . Quebec, the chief city 
in Canada, lies on the weſtern ſhore of the 


river St. Lawrence, cloſe to the water's 


edge, on a neck of land, bounded by that 
river on the eaſt fide, and by the river St. 


Charles on the north fide; the mountain, on 
which the town is built, riſes ſtill bigher 


on the ſouth ſide, and behind it begin great 
paſtures ; and the ſame mountain likewiſe 
extends a good way weſtward. The city 
is diſtinguiſhed into the lower and the up- 


per“. The lower lies on the river, eaſt- 
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ward of the upper. The neck of land, 

I mentioned before, was formed by the 
dirt and filth, which had from time to time 
been accumulated there, and by a rock 
which lay that way, not by any gradual 
diminution of the water. The upper city 
lies above the other, on a high hill, and 
takes up five or ſix times the ſpace of the 
lower, though it is not quite ſo populous. 
The mountain, on which the upper city-is 
fituated, reaches above the houſes of the 
lower city. Notwithſtanding the latter are 
three or four ſtories high, and the view, 
from the palace, of the lower city (part of 
which is immediately under it) is enough 
to cauſe a ſwimming of the head. _ There 
is only one eaſy way of getting to the up- 
per city, and there part of the mountain 
has been blown up. This road is very 
ſteep, notwithſtanding it is made winding 
and ſerpentine. However, they go up and 
down it in carriages, and with waggons. 
All the other roads up the mountain are 
_ fo ſteep, that it is very difficult to climb to 
the top by them. Moſt of the merchants 
live in the lower city, where the houſes 
are built very cloſe together. The ſtreets 
in it are narrow, very rugged, and almoſt 
always wet. There is likewiſe a church, 
and a ſmall market- place. The upper city 


. Quebec. . 


is inhabited by people of quality, by ſeve- 
ral perſons belonging to the different offi- 
ces, by tradeſmen, and others. In this part 
are the chief buildings of the town, among 
which the following are worthy particular 
I. Tux Palace is fituated on the weſt or 
ſteepeſt fide of the mountain, juſt above 
the lower city. It is not properly a pa- 
lace, but a large building of ſtone, two 
ſtories high, extending north and ſouth. 
On the weſt fide of it ts a court- yard, ſur- 
rounded partly with a wall, and partly with 
houſes. On the eaſt fide, or towards the 
river, is a gallery as long as the whole 
building, and about two fathom broad, 
aved with ſmooth flags, and included on 


the outſides by icon rails, from whence the 


city and the river exhibit a charming pro- 
ſpect. This gallery ſerves as a very agree- 


able walk after dinner, and thoſe who 


come to ſpeak with the governor-general 
wait here till he is at leiſure. The palace 


1s the lodging of the governor-general of 


Canada, and a number of foldiers mount 
the guard before it, both at the gate and 


in the court-yard ; and when the gover- 
nor, or the biſhop, comes in or goes out, 
they muſt all appear in arms, and beat 


the drum. The goveraor-general has his 
9. own 
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own chapel where he hears prayers; how- 
ever, he often goes to maſs at the church 
of the Recolets , which is very near the 
palace. 

II. Tus Ghurches in this town are ſeven 
or eight in number, and all built of tone. 

1. THE Cathedral church is on the right 
hand, coming from the lower to the upper 
city, ſomewhat beyond the biſhop's houſe. 
The people were at preſent employed i in 
ornamenting it. On its weſt ſide is a round 
_ ſteeple, with two diviſions, in the lower of 
which are ſome bells. The pulpit, and 
ſome other parts within the arch, are 
gilt. The ſeats are very fine. 

2. Tax Jeſuits church is built in the 
form of a croſs, and has a round ſteeple. 
This is the only church that has a clock, 
and I ſhall mention it more particularly 
below. 

3. Tur Recolets church is oppoſite the 
gate of the palace, on the weſt ſide, looks 
well, and has a pretty high pointed pke, 
with a diviſion below for the bells. 
4. Taz church of the Ur/ulines has a 
round ſpire. 

5. Tux church of the hoſpital. 

6. THE r s chapel. 

. Tux 
A kind of be friars, called Ordo Sti. F eie 


Atrictioris obſervaniie. 
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„T church in the lower city was 
pullt i in 1690, after the town had been de- 
livered from the Engliſb, and is called No- 

tre Dame de la Viftoire. It has a ſmall 
ſteeple in the middle of the roof, ſquare 
1 the bottom, and round at the top. 


6. Tur little chapel of the governor- 


e may likewiſe be ranked e 
theſe churches. 

III. Tux biſhop's houſe is the firſt, on 
the right hand, coming from the lower 
to the upper town. It is a ane large 
building, ſurrounded by an extenſive court- 
yard and kitchen-garden on one fide, and 
by a wall on the other. 


IV. Tux college of the Jeſuits, which 


I will deſcribe more particularly. It has 
a much more noble appearance, in regard 


to its ſize and architecture, than the pa- 


lace itſelf, and would be proper for a pa- 
lace if it had a more advantageous fitua- 
tion. It is about four times as large as the 
palace, and is the fineſt building in town. 
It ſtands on the north fide of a market, on 

the ſouth ſide of which is the cathedral. 
V. Tur houſe of the Recolets lies to the 
weſt, near the palace and directly over 
againſt it, and conſiſts of a ſpacious build- 
ing, with a large orchard, and kitchen- 
; 98 The houſe is two ftories high. 
e — 
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In each ſtory is a narrow gallery with rooms 
and halls on one, or both ſides. 

VI. Hotel de Dieu, where the fick 
are taken care of, ſhall be deſcribed in the 
ſeq The nuns, that ſerve the ſick, are 
of the Augitine order. 

VII. Tur houſe of the clergy is CI 
7 building, on the north-eaſt fide of the ca- 
thedral, Here is on one fide a ſpacious 
court, and on the other, towards the tiver, 
a great orchard, and kitchen- garden. Of 
all the buildings in the town none has ſo 
fine a proſpect as that in the garden be- 
longing to this houſe, which lies on the 
high ſhore, and looks a good way down 
a river. The Jeſuits on the other hand 
have the worſt, and hardly any proſpect at 
all from their college; nor have the Reco- 
Jets any fine views from their houſe. In 
this building all the clergy of Qyebec lodge 
with their ſuperior. They have large pieces 
of land in feveral parts of Canada, pre- 
ſented to them by the government, from 
which they derive a very plentiful ĩineome. 
VIII. Tar convent of the Urſuline nuns 
ſhall be mentioned in the ſequel. | 

'T ness--are all the chief public buildings 

in the town, but to the 0 WEN Ju 
befor nd RO ny OY | 
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IX. Tur 3 of the intendant, a pub- 
lic building, whoſe ſize makes it fit for a 
Jalace. It is covered with tin, and ſtands 
in a ſecond lower town, ſituated ſouth- 
ward upon the river St. Charles. It has a 
large and fine garden on its north fide. in 
this houſe all the deliberations concerning 


this province, are held; and the gentlemen 


who have the management of the police 
and the civil power meet here, and the in- 
tendant generally preſides. In affairs of 
great conſequence. the governor- general is 
| likewiſe here. On one fide of this houſe 
is the ſtore-houſe of the crown, and on the 
 _ other the priſon. 
Mos of the houſes in Quebec are built 
of ſtone, and in the upper city they are 
generally but one ſtory high, the, public 
buildings excepted. I ſaw a few/woodeh 
houſes in the town, but they mult not be 
rebuilt when - decayed. The houſes and 
churches in the city are not built of bricks, 
but the black lime-ſlates of which the 
mountain conliſts, whereon, Quebec lands. 


When theſe lime-ſlates are broke at a good 
depth in the mountain, they look very com- 


pact at firſt, and appear to have no ſhivers, 


or lamellæ, at all; but after being expoſed 


a while to the air, they ſeparate into thin 
leaves, Theſe lates are oft, and yon 
e „„ 


n 


„ 
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cut ; and the city-walls, together with the 


parden-walls, conſiſt chiefly of them. The 
roofs of the public buildings are covered 
with common ſlates, which are brought 
from F rance, becauſe there are none in Ca- 


| nada. 


Tx ſlated roofs have for fome years COT 
Rood the changes of air and weather, without 
ſuffering any damage. The private houſes 


have roofs of boards, which are laid parallel 


to the ſpars, and ſometimes to the eaves, or 


ſometimes obliquely. The corners of houſes 
are made of a grey ſmall grained lime-ftone, 
which has a ſtrong ſmell, like the flink- 


one *, and the windows are generally en- 


{ata with it. This lime-ſtone is more 
uſeful in thoſe places than the lime-ſlates, 
which always ſhiver in the air. The out- 


ſides of the houſes are generally white- 


waſhed. The windows are placed on the 
Inner fide of the walls; for they have ſome- 
times double windows in winter. The 
middle roof has two, or at moſt three ſpars, - 
covered with boards only. The rooms are 
varmed in winter by ſmall iron ſtoves, 
which are removed in ſummer. The floors 
are very dirty i in every houſe, and have all 


the 


. Wies 1 Linn. Syſt. III. p. 86. Las ſaillus 
1 priſmaticus Waller. Mineral. p. 59. a. 1. Stiol Moc, For- 


ger Introd. to Maneralogy. P- 40. 


. N 
che appearance of being einde but once 


every year. 
TRE 8 magazine ſtands on. the 


ſummit of the mountain, on which the 


city is built, and ſouthward of the palace, 


Tux ſtreets in the upper city have a 
ſufficient breadth, but are very rugged, on 
account of the rock on which it lies ; and 
this renders them very diſagreeable and 
troubleſome, both to foot-paſſengers and 
carriages. The black lime-ſlates baſſet out 
and project every where into ſharp angles, 
which cut the ſhoes in. pieces. The ſtreets 


croſs each other at all angles, and are very 


crooked. 
Tux many great orchards 5 kitchen- 


gardens, near the houſe of the Jeſuits, and 
other public and private buildings, make 


the town appear very large, though the 
number of houſes it contains is not ve 


conſiderable. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is ſaid to be about fix hundred toiſes, 


and from the ſhore of the river along 


the lower town, to the weſtern wall be- 
tween three hundred and fifty, and four 
Hundred toiſes. It muſt be here obſerved, 
that this ſpace is not yet wholly inhabited ; 
for on the weſt and ſouth fide, along the 


town walls, are large pieces of land with- 


out any buildings on them, and deſtined to 
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be built upon in future times, when the 
number of inhabitants will be mae in 
Quebec. 8 

Tux biſhop, whoſe Fae is in che 5 is 
os only biſhop in Canada. His dioceſe 
extends to Louiſiana, on the Mexican gulf 
eme, and to the ſouth- ſeas weſtward. 

No biſhop, the pope excepted, ever had 
a more extenfive dioceſe. But his ſpiritual 
flock is very inconſiderable at ſome diſt- 
ance from Quebec, and his ſheep are often 
many hundred miles diſtant N each 
other. 

Quebec 18 the only ſoa-prett 55 . 
town in all 5 and from thence all 
the produce of the country is exported. 
The port is below the town in the river, 
which is there about a quarter of a French 
mile broad, twenty-five fathoms deep, and 
its ground is very good for anchoring. The 
ſhips are ſecured from all ſtorms in this 

ort; however, the north-eaſt wind is the 
work, becauſe it can act more powerfully. 
When I arrived here, I reckoned thirteen. 
great and ſmall veſſels, and they expected 
more to come in. But it is to be remark- 
od, that no other ſhips than French ones 
can come into the port, though they may 
come from any place in France, and like- 
Wy from ths French poſſeſſions in 75 
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Weſt- Indies. All the foreign goods, which 
are found in Montreal, and other parts of 
Canada, muſt be taken from hence. The 
French merchants from Montreal on their 
ſide, after making a ſix months ſtay among 
ſeveral Indian nations, in order to purchaſe 
ſkins of beaſts and furrs, return about the 


end of Auguſt, and go down to Quebec in 


September or October, in order to ſell their 
goods there. The privilege of ſelling the 
imported goods, it is ſaid, has vaſtly en- 


riched the merchants of Quebec; but this 


is contradicted by others, who allow that 
there are a few in affluent circumſtances, 
but that the generality poſſeſs no more 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for their bare 
ſubſiſtence, and that ſeveral are very much 
in debt, which they ſay is owing to their 
luxury and vanity. The merchants dreſs 
very finely, and are extravagant in their 
repaſts; and their ladies are every day in 


full dreſs, and as much adorned as if they | 


were to go to court. Fs 

TRE town is ſurrounded on hl all des 
by a high wall, and eſpecially towards the 
land. It was not quite completed when I 
was there, and they were very buſy in finiſh- 
ing it, It is built of the above mentioned 
black-lime-ſlate, and of a dark-grey ſand- 


ſtone, | For the corners of the gates they 


have 
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have employed a grey e How They 


have not made any walls towards the water 
fide, but nature ſeems to have worked for 
them, by placing a rock there which it is 
impoſhble to aſcend. All the riſing land 
thereabouts is likewiſe ſo well planted with 
Cannon, that it ſeems impoſſible for an 
enemy's ſhips or boats to come to the town 
without running into imminent danger of 
being ſunk. On the land fide the town is 
likewiſe guarded by high mountains ſo that 
nature and art have combined to fortify | 


it. 


ueber was 8 ON its former 20» 
vernor, Samuel de Champlain, in the year 


1608. We are informed by hiſtory, that 
its riſe was very flow. In 1629 towards 


the end of Tuly it was taken by two 
Enghſhmen Lewis and Thomas Kerk, by 
tation; and ſurrendered to them by the 
above mentioned de Champlain. At that 
time, Canada and Nuebec were wholly 
deſtitute of proviſions, ſo that they looked 
upon the Engliſb more as their deliverers, 
than their enemies. The abovementioned 


| Kerks, were the brothers of the Enguiſb 
_ admiral David Kerk, who lay with his 


fleet ſomewhat lower in the river. In the 
ear 1632, the French got the town of 
en and all Canada returned to them 


by 
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by the peace. It is remarkable, that the 
French were doubtful whether they ſhould 
reclaim Canada from the Engliſb or leave 
it to them. The greater part were of 
opinion that to keep it would be of no 
advantage to France, becauſe the country 
was cold; and the expences far exceeded its 
produce; and becauſe France could not 
people ſo extenſive a country without 
weakening herſelf, as Spain had done before. 
That it was better to keep the. people in 
France, and employ them in all forts of ' 
manufactures, which would oblige the 
other European powers who have colonies 
in America to bring their raw goods to 
French ports, and take French manufactures 
in return. Thoſe on the other hand who 
bad more extenſive views knew that the 
climate was not ſo rough as it had been re- 
preſented. They likewiſe believed that 
that which cauſed the expences was a fault 
of the company, becauſe they did not 
manage the country well. They would 
not have many people ſent over at once, 
but little by little, ſo that France might 
not feel it. They hoped that this colony 
would in future times make France power- 
ful, for its inhabitants would become more 
and more acquainted with the herring, 
whale, and cod fiſheries, and likewiſe with 
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the taking of ſeals; and that by this means 

7 bee would become a ſchool for training 
> ſeamen. They further mentioned the 
| Sgt ſorts of furrs, the converſion of the 
Indians, the ſhip-building, and the various 
uſes of the extenſive woods. And laſtly 
that it would be a conſiderable advantage 
to France, even though they ſhould reap 
no other benefit, to hinder by this means 
the progreſs of the Engliſb in America, and 
of their encreaſing power, which would 
_ otherwiſe become inſupportable to France; 


not to mention ſeveral other reaſons. Time 


has ſhewn that theſe reaſons were the reſult 
of mature judgment, and that they laid the 
foundation to the riſe of France. It wereto be 
wiſhed that we had been of the ſame opinion 
in Sweden, at a time when we were actually 
in poſſeſſion of New Seder, the fineſt and 
beſt province | in all North America, or when 
we were yet in a condition to get the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. Wiſdom and foreſight does 
not only look upon the preſent times, but 
even extends its views to futurity. 

In the year 1663 at the beginning of 
February, the great earthquake was felt in 
Quebec and a great part of Canada, and there 
are ſtill ſome veſtiges of its effects at that 
time; however, no o lives were loſt. 


* * 


On the 16th of Ocfober 1690, Quebec 
was beſieged by the Engliſb general William 
Phips, who was obliged to retire a few days 
after with great loſs. The Engliſb have 
tried ſeveral times to repair their loſſes, but 
the river St. Lawrence has always been a 
very good defence for this country. An 
enemy, and one that is not acquainted with 
this river, cannot go upwards in it, without 
being ruined; for in the neighbourhood of 
Quebec, it abounds with hidden rocks, and 
has ſtrong currents in ſome places, which 
oblige the ſhips to make many windings. / 
Tur name of Quebec it is ſaid is derived 
from a Norman word, on account of its 
ſituation on a neck or point of land. For 
when one comes up in the river by He 
d Orleans, that part of the river St. Law- 
rence does not come in ſight, which lies 
above the town, and it appears as if the 
river St. Charles which lies juſt before, was 
a continuation of the St. Laurence. But 
on advancing further the true courſe of the 
river comes within ſight, and has at firſt a 
great ſimilarity to the mouth of a river or 
a great bay. This has given occafion to a 
ſailor, who ſaw it unexpectedly, to cry out 
in his provincial dialect Qge bec *, that is, 
what a point of land! and from hence it is 
„ Meaning . 


* 


# 
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thought the city obtained its name. Others 
derive it from the A/gonkin word Quebegs 
or Quebec ſignifying that which grows nar- 
row, becauſe the river becomes narrower as 

it comes nearer to the town,  _ 
Tux river St. Lawrence, is exactly a 
quarter of a French mile, or three quarters 
of an Engliſb mile broad at Quebec. The 
ſalt water never comes up to the town in it, 
and therefore the inhabitants can make uſe 
of the water in the river for their kitchens, 
&c. All accounts agree that notwithſtand- 
ing the breadth of this river, and the vio- 
lence of its courſe, eſpecially during ebb, it 
is covered with ice during the whole winter, 
which is ſtrong enough for walking, and a 
carriage may go over it. It is ſaid to happen 
frequently that, when the river has been 
open in May, there are ſuch cold nights in 
this month, that it freezes again, and will 
bear walking over. This is a clear proof 
of the intenſeneſs of the froſt here, eſpecially 
when one conſiders that which I ſhall men- 
tion immediately after, about the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide in this river. 'The 
greateſt breadth: of the river at its mouth, 
is computed to be twenty-ſix French miles 
or ſeventy- eight Engliſb miles, though the 
boundary between the fea, and the river 
cannot well be aſcertained as the latter 
gradually looſes itſelf in, and e 
5 | tae 
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| the former. The greateſt part of the water 
contained in the a args lakes of Canada, © 
four or five of which are like large ſeas, is 
forced to diſembogue into the ſea by means 

of this river alone. The navigation up this 
river from the ſea is rendered very danger- 
ous by the ſtrength of the current, and by 
the number of ſand-banks, which often 
ariſe in places where they never were be- 
fore. The Engl/h have experienced this 
formation of new ſands once or twice, 
when they intend to conquer Canada. 
Hence the French have good reaſons to 
look upon the river as a barrier to 
Canade®. | 

TE tide goes far batons Pare in the 

river St. Lawrence, as I have mentioned 
above. The difference between high and 
low water is generally between fifteen and 
ſixteen feet, French meaſure; but with the 
new and full moon, and when the wind is 
like wiſe favourable, the difference is ſeven- 
teen or eighteen feet, which 1 is indes very 
8 8 8 Th, / 


- on —— — 
= £ 


* The river Bar Lawrence, was no more a barrier to the 
viRorious Britiſh fleets in the laſt war, nor were the fortifi- 
cations of Quebec capable to withſtand the gallant attacks of 

their land army, which diſappointed" the good Frenchmen in 

Canada of their too ſanguine expectations, and at preſent, 

| eee are rather happy at this change of fortune, which has 

made them ſubjects of the Britiſh ä whoſe mild in- 
1 flyence they at preſent enjoy. F. | 
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Auguſt the 5th. Ginſeng is the current 
French name in Canada, of a plant, the 
root of which, has a very great value in 
China. It has been growing ſince times 
immemorial in the Chineſe Tartary and in 
Corea, where it is annually collected and 
brought to China. Father Du Halde ſays, 
_ it is the moſt precious, and the moſt uſcful 
of all the plants in eaſtern Tartary, and 
_ attracts, every year, a number of people into 
the deſerts of that country. The Man- 
 Fechoux-Tartars call it Orhota, that is the 
moſt noble, or the queen of plants+. The 
Tartars and Chineſe praiſe it very much, 
and aſcribe to it the power of curing ſeveral 
dangerous diſeaſes, and that of reſtoring to 
the body new ſtrength, and ſupplying the 
loſs cauſed by the exertion of the mental, 
and corporeal faculties. An .ounce of 
Einſeng bears the ſurprizing price of ſeven 
or eight ounces of filver at Peing. When 
the French botaniſts in Canada firſt ſaw a 
figure of it, they remembered to have ſeen 


* Botaniſts know this plant by the name of - Panax quin- 
guefolium, foliis ternatis quinatis Linn, Mat. Med. $ 116. 
Sp. plant, p. 15. 12. Gronov. Fl. Virg. p. 147. See like 
wiſe Cateſby's Nat. Hiſt of Carolina. Vol. III. p. 16. t. 16. 
Lafitau Ginſ. 51. t. 1. Father Charkweix Hiſt. de la Nou- 
| velle France, Tom. IV. p. 308. fig. XIII. and Tom. V. 

P- 24. 75 3 | 5 
1 Peter Otbecl's voyage to China, Vol. I. p. 223. 
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. miller plant i in this country. They were 
confirmed in their conjecture by conſidering 
that ſeveral ſettlements in Canada, ly under 
the ſame latitude with thoſe parts of the 
Chineſe Tartary, and China, where the true 
Ginſeng grows wild. They ſucceeded in 
their attempt, and found the ſame Ginſeng 


wild and abundant in ſeveral parts of North- 


America, both in French and Engliſb plant- 
ations, in plain parts of the woods. It is 
fond of ſhade, and of a deep rich mould, 
and of land which is neither wet nor bigh. 
It is not every where very common, for 
ſometimes one may ſearch the woods for 
the ſpace of ſeveral miles without finding a 
fingle plant of it; but in thoſe ſpots where 
it grows it is always found in great abund- 
ance. It flowers in May and June, and its 
berries are ripe at the end of Auguſt. It 
bears tranſplanting very well, and will ſoon 
thrive in its new ground. Some people 


here, who have gathered the berries, and 


put them into their kitchen gardens, told 


me that they lay one or two years in the 


ground without coming up. The Trogueſe, 


of Five (Six) Nations, call the Gin/eng. 


roots Garangtoging, which it is ſaid ſigni- 
fies a child, the roots bearing à faint re- 


ſemblance to it: but others are of opinion 


that ed mean n the thigh and 1 by it, and 
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the roots look pretty like it. The ck 
uſe this root for curing the aſthma, as a 
ſtomachic, and to promote fertility in wo- 
man. The trade which is carried on with 
it here is very briſk ; for they gather great 
quantities of it, and ſend them to France, 
from whence they are brought to China, 
and fold there to great advantage *. It is 
faid the merchants in France met with 
amazing ſucceſs in this trade at the firſt 


outſet, but by continuing to ſend the Gin- 


eng over to China, its price is fallen con- 


ſiderably there, and conſequently in France 


and Canada; however, they ſtill find their 
account in it. In the ſummer of 1748, a 
pound of Ginſeng was ſold for ſix F Fancs, 
or Livres, at Quebec; but its common price 


here is one hundred Sols, or five Livres. 
During my ſtay in Canada, all the merch- 


ants at Quebec and Montreal, received orders 
from their correſpondents in France to ſend 


over a quantity of Ginſeng. there being an 
_uncommon demand for it this ſummer. 


The roots were accordingly collected in 


Canada with all poſſible diligence; 2 


Mr. Obeck W to doubt whether the Exreteans reap 
any advantages from the Ginſeng trade or not, becauſe the 


Chineſe do not value the Canada roots ſo much as thoſe of 


the Ch72e/2-T artary and therefore the former bear ſcarce half 
the price of the 1 See 1 V. Bog to Fen, Vol. 
I. wm 8 | F. | x, : 


Indians : 


- * 
Quebec. 


Indians eſpecially travelled about the country 
in order to collect as much as they could to- 
gether, and to ſell it to the merchants at 
Montreal. The Indians in the neighbour- 
hood of this town were likewiſe ſo much 
taken up with this buſineſs, that the French 
farmers were not able during that time to 
hire a ſingle Indian, as they commonly do, 
to help them in the harveſt. Many people 
feared leſt by continuing for ſeveral ſuc- 
ceflive yeats, to collect theſe plants without 
leaving one or two in each place to propa- 
gate their ſpecies, there would ſoon be very 
few of them left; which I think is very 
likely to happen, for by all accounts they 


formerly grew in abundance round Mon- 


treal, but at preſent there is not a ſingle 
plant of it to be found, ſo effectually have 
they been rooted out. This obliged the 
Indians this ſummer to go far within the 
Engliſh boundaries to colle& theſe roots. 
After the Indians have ſold the freſh roots 
to the merchants, the latter muſt take a 
great deal of pains with them. They are 
ſpread on the floor to dry, which commonly 
requires two months and upwards, according 
as the ſeaſon is wet or dry. During that 
time they muſt be turned once or twice 
every day, leſt they ſhould putrify or moul- 
ol * has never been found far 
55 H 3 | north 
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north of Montreal. The ſuperior of the 


clergy, here and ſeveral other people, afſured 


me that the Chineſe value the Canada Gin- 

g as much as the Tartarian*; and that no 
one eyer had been entirely acquainted with 
the Chineſe method of preparing it, However 
it is thought that amongſt other prepa- 
rations they dip the roots in a decoction of 
the leaves of Gin/eng. The roots prepared 
by the Chineſe are almoſt tranſparent, and 
look like horn in the inſide ; and the roots 
which are fit .for uſe, muſt be heavy and 


compact! in the inſide. 


Taz plant which chest heut "HRP 
bears the. name of Herba capillaris is like- 
wiſe one of thoſe with which a great trade 
is carried on in Canada. The Engliſh in 
their plantations call it Maiden- hair; it 


grows in all their North- American colonies, 


which I travelled through, and likewiſe in 
the ſouthern parts of Canada; but never 
found it near Quebec. It grows in the 
woods in ſhady places and in a good ſoil +. 
Several people in Albany and Canada, aſſured 


me that its leaves were een uſed in- 


„ This i 1s ditely 1 hg Ofut's des, See See 


* preceding page, 114. note +. F 


+ It is the Adiantum pedatum of Lins. ſp. pl. p. 1 77 


Coſnutus, in his Canadenſi plant. biſtoria, p. 7. calls it Adi- 
antum Americanum, and gives together with the 
a 9 8 of it, p. 6. | 


deſcription, 


ſtead 


iead of tea, in conſumptions, coughs, and 


all kinds of pectoral diſeaſes. This they 
have learnt from the Indians, who have 
made uſe of this plant for theſe purpoſes 


fince times immemorial. This American 


maiden-hairis reckoned preferable in ſurgery 


Ocber. 5 119 


to that which we have in Europe ; and 5 


therefore they ſend a great quantity of it to 
France, every year. The price is different, 
and regulated according to the goodneſs of 


the plant, the care in preparing it, and the 


quantity which is to be got. For if it be 
brought to Quebec in great abundance, the 
price falls; and on the contrary it riſes, when 
the quantity gathered is but ſmall. Com- 
monly the price at Quebec is between five 
and fifteen ſols a pound. The Indians went 
into the woods about this time, and travelled - 
far above Montreal in queſt of this plant. 


Tux Kitchen herbs, ſucceed very well here, 


The white cabbage is very fine, but ſome- 
times ſuffers greatly from worms. Onions 
{ Allium cepa) are very much in uſe here, to- 
gether with other ſpecies of leeks, They like - 
wiſe plant ſeveral ſpecies. of gourds, melons, _ 
fallads, wild ſuccory or wild endive (Cicſorium 
Intybuc), ſeveral kinds of peaſe, beans, French 
Wan, carrots, and cucumbers. They Wan 


+ ay C apillus * True Maiden. hair. 
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plenty of red beets, horſeradiſhen and 
common raddiſhes, thyme, and marjoram. 
Turneps are ſown in abundance, and uſed 
chiefly in winter. Parſneps are ſometimes 
eaten, though not very common. Few 
people took notice of potatoes; and neither 
the common (Solanum tuberoſum) nor the 
Bermuda ones (Convolvulus Batatas) were 
planted in Canada, When the French here 
are aſked why they do not plant potatoes, 
they anſwer that they cannot find any reliſh 
in them, and they laugh at the Engliſb who 
are ſo fond of them. Throughout all North- 
America the root cabbage* (Braſſica gon- 
lodes, Linn.) is unknown to the Swedes, - 
Engliſh, Dutch, Iriſh, Germans, and French. 
Thoſewhohave been employed in ſowing and 
planting kitchen herbs in Canada, and have 
had ſome experience in gardening, told me 
that they were obliged to ſend for freſh 
ſeeds from France every year, becauſe the 
commonly looſe their ſtrength here in the 
third generation, and do not produce ſuch 
plants as would equal the original. ones in 
e and ee ; 
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3 7 is a kind of 5 with large ad nabe 
roots, which grow out above the ground wherein it difters 
-From the turneg-Eabage (Braſſica Napobraſica) whoſe root 
grows in the ground. Both are common in men, and 
the former 3 in e 
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Tur San have never been able to 
$04 any characters, much leſs writings,” or 
books, among the Indians, who have in- 
habited North- America ſince time imme- 
morial, and ſeem to be all of one nation, 
and ſpeak the ſame language. Theſe In- 
dians have therefore lived in the greateſt 
ignorance and darkneſs,” during ſome” cen- 
turies, and are totally unacquainted with 
the ſtate of their country before the arri- 
val of the Europeans, and all their know- 
ledge of it conſiſts in vague traditions,” and 
mere fables. It is not certain whether any 
other nations poſſeſſed America, before the 
preſent Indian inhabitants came into it, or 
whether any other nations viſited this part 
of the globe, before Columbus diſcovered 

it. It is equally unknown, whether the 
Chriſtian religion was ever preached here 
in former times. I converſed with ſeveral 
Jeſuits, who undertook long journies in 
this extenſive country, and aſked them, 
whether they had met with any marks that 
there had formerly been ſome Chriſtians 
among the Indians which lived here? but 
they all anſwered, they had not found any. 
The Indians have ever been as age of 
architecture and manual labour, as of 
ſcience and writing. In vain e one 
Ton for well built towns and houſes,” ar- 
tificial | 
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tificial fortifications, high towers and pil- 
lars, and ſuch like, among them, which 
the old world can ſhew, from the moſt 
antient times. Their dwelling-places are 


wretched huts of bark, expoſed on all 


ſides to wind, and rain. All their ma- 
fonry-work conſiſts in placing a few grey 
rock-ſtones on the ground, round their 
fire-place, to prevent the firebrands from 


: ſpreading too far in their hut, or rather to 


mark out the {pace intended for the fire- 
place in it. Travellers do not enjoy a tenth 
part. of the pleaſure in traverſing theſe 
countries, which they muſt receive on their 
journies through our old countries, where 
they, almoſt every day, meet with ' ſome 
veſtige or other of antiquity: now an an- 
tient celebrated town preſents itſelf to view; 
here the remains of an old caſtle ; there a 
field where, many centuries ago, the moſt 

owerful, and the moſt ſkilful generals, 
and the greateſt kings, fought a bloody 
battle; now the native ſpot and reſidence 
of ſome great or learned man. In ſuch 
places the mind is delighted in various ways, 
and repreſents all paſt occurrences in living 
colours to itſelf. We can enjoy none of 


theſe pleaſures in America. The hiſtory of 
the country can be traced no further, than 


from the arrival of the Europeans; for eve- 


e „ _ 


Ty thing that happened before that per 

is more like a fiction or a dream, mv = 
thing that really happened. In later times 
there have, however, been found a few 
marks of antiquity, from which it may be 
_ conjectured, that North- America was for- 
merly inhabited by a nation more verſed in 


ſcience, and more civilized, than that which 


the Europeans found on their arrival here; 
or that a great military expedition was 


undertaken to this continent, from theſe 


Known parts of the world. 


Tus is confirmed by an account, whih | 
1 received from Mr. de Verandrier, who 


has commanded the expedition to the ſouth- 
ſea in perſon, of which I ſhall prefently 
give an account. I have heard it repeated 
by others, who have been eye-witneſles of 
every thing that happened on that occa- 


ſion. Some years before I came into Ca- 


nada, the then governor-general, Chevalier 
de Beauharnois, gave Mr. de Veranarier an 
order to go from Canada, with a number 
of people, on an expedition acroſs North- 
America to the fouth-ſea, in order to exa- 
mine, how far thoſe two places are diſtant 
from each other, and to find out, what 
advantages might accrue. to Canada, or 
Louiſiana, from a communication with that 


. N ſet out on horſeback from 


Montreal, 
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Montreal, and went as much due weſt as 
they could, on account of the lakes, ri- 
vers, and mountains, which fell in their 
way. As they came far into the country, 
beyond many nations, they ſometimes met 
with large tracts of land, free from wood, 
but covered with a kind of very tall graſs, 
for the ſpace of ſome days journey. Many 
of theſe fields were every where covered 
with furrows, as if they had been ploughed 
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F and ſown formerly. It is to be obſerved, 
= that the nations, which now-inhabit Nort/- | 
= America, could not cultivate the land in 


this manner, becauſe they never made uſe 
of horſes, oxen, ploughs, or any inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry, nor had they ever ſeen a 
plough before the Europeans came to them. 
| In two or three places, at a conſiderable 
=_ diſtance from each other, our travellers 
=_ met with impreſſions of the feet of 
grown people and children, in a rock ; but 
this ſeems to have been no more than a 
Lufus Nature. When they came far to 
: the weſt, where, to the beſt of their know- 
ledge, no Frenchmen, or European, had 
ever been, they found in one place in the 
Woods, and again on a large plain, great 
' pillars of ſtone, leaning upon each other. 
The pillars conſiſted of one fingle ſtone 
each, and the Frenchmen. could not but 
5353 | £ ſuppole, 


| | Ryevec. N 12 5 
ſuppoſe, that they had been erected by 


human bands. „ they have raps, 7 


ſuch ſtones laid upon one another, and, as 
it were, formed into a wall. In ſome of 


thoſe places where they found ſuch ſtones, 


they could not find any other ſorts of 
ſtones. They have not been able to diſ- 
cover any characters, or writing, upon any 
of theſe ſtones, though they have made 


a very careful ſearch after them. At laſt 


they met with a large ſtone, like a pillar, 


and in it a ſmaller ſtone was fixed, Which 
was covered on both ſides with unknown 
characters. This ſtone, which was about 


a foot of French meaſure in length, and 
between four or five inches broad, they 
broke looſe, and carried to Canada with 
them, from whence it was ſent to France, 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, the count of Mau- 
repas. What became of it afterwards is 
unknown to them, but they think it 1s yet 


preſerved in his Bree ag Several of 


the Jeſuits, who have ſeen and handled 
this ſtone in Canada, unanimouſly affirm, 


that the letters on it, are the ſame with 


thoſe which in the books, containing ac- 


cCounts of Tataria, are called. Tatarian cha- 
racters *, and hate on comparing both to- 


gether, 


8 Thins account ſeems to. he | bigkly probable for we find 
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Montreal, and went as much due weſt as 
they could, on account of the lakes, ri- 
vers, and mountains, which fell in their 
way. As they came far into the country, 
beyond many nations, they ſometimes met 
with large tracts of land, free from wood, 
but covered with a kind of very tall graſs, 
for the ſpace of ſome days journey. Many 
of theſe fields were every where covered 
with furrows, as if they had been ploughed 
and ſown formerly. It is to be obſerved, 
that the nations, which now inhabit North- 
America, could not cultivate the land in 
this manner, becauſe they never made uſe 
of horſes, oxen, ploughs, or any inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry, nor had they ever ſeen a 
plough before the Europeans came to them. 
In two or three places, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other, our travellers 
met with impreſſions of the feet of 
grown people and children, in a rock; but 
this ſeems to have been no more than a 
_ Lufus Nature. When they came far to 
the weſt, where, to the beſt of their know- 
ledge, no Frenchmen, or European, had 
ever been, they found in one place in the 


Woods, and again on a large plain, great 


pillars of ſtone, leaning upon each other. 
The pillars conſiſted of one ſingle ſtone 
each, and the Frenchmen. could not but 
„„ Ni = ſuppole, 


Quebec, : LT 


8 that they hat been eds by 
human hands. eee, they have found 
ſuch ſtones laid upon one another, and, as 
it were, formed into a wall. In ſome of 
thoſe places where they found ſuch ſtones, 
they could not find any other ſorts of 
ſtones. They have not been able to diſ- 
cover any characters, or writing, upon any 
of theſe ſtones, though they have made 
a very careful ſearch after them. At laſt 
they met with a large ſtone, like a pillar, 
and in it a ſmaller ſtone was fixed, Which 
was covered on both ſides with unknown 
characters. This ſtone, which was about 
a foot of French meaſure in length, and 
between four or five inches broad, they 
broke looſe, and carried to Canada with 
them, from whence it was ſent to France, 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, the count of Mau- 
repas. What became of it afterwards is 
unknown to them, but they think it is yet 
preſerved in his collection. Several of 
the Jeſuits, who have ſeen and handled 
this ſtone in Canada, unanimouſly affirm, 
that the letters on it, are the ſame with 
thoſe which in the books, containing ac- 
counts of Tataria, are called Tatarian cha- 
rafters *, and Thats on comparing both to- 
gether, 
= As account ſeems to be highly probable, for we 6nd 
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gether, they found them perfectly alike, 
Notwithſtanding the queſtions which the 


in Marco Paolo, that Kublai-Khan, one of the ſucceſſors of 
Genghizkhan, after the conqueſt of the ſouthern part of 
China, ſent ſhips out, to conquer the kingdom of Japan, 
or, as they call it, N:pan-gri, but in a terrible ſtorm the 
whole fleet was caſt away, and nothing was ever heard of 
the men in that fleet. It ſeems that ſome of theſe ſhips 
were caſt to the ſhores, oppoſite the great American lakes; 
between forty and fifty degrees north latitude, and' there 
probably erected theſe monuments, and were the anceſtors 
of ſome nations, who are called Mozemlecks, and have ſome 
degree of civilization. Another part of this fleet, it ſeems; 
reached the country oppoſite Mexico, and there founded the 
Mexican empire, which, according to their own records, as 
preſerved by the Spaniards, and in their painted annals, in 
Purchas's Pilgrimage, are very recent; ſo that they can 
ſcarcely remember any more than ſeven princes before 
Motezuma II. who was reigning when the Spaniard: arrived 
there, 1519, under Fernando Cortez ; conſequently the firſt of 
theſe princes, ſuppoſing each had a reign of thirty-three years 
and four months, and adding to it the fixteen years of Mo- 
teauma, began to reign in the year 1270, when Ku6/a:- 
Khan, the conqueror of all China and of Japan, was on the 
_ throne, and in whoſe time happened, I believe, the firſt 
. abortive expedition to Japan, which I mentioned above, 
and probably furniſhed NVorib-America, with civilized in- 
habitants. There is, if I am not miſtaken, a great ſimila- 
rity between the figures of the Mexican idols, and thoſe 
which are uſual among the Tartars, who embrace the doc- 
trines and religion of the Dalai-Lama, whole religion Ku- 
Slai-Kban firſt introduced among the Monguls, or Maguls. 
The ſavage Indians of North. America, it ſeems, have an- 
other origin, and are probably deſcended from the Tu#ag- 
Biri and Tchucktchi, inhabitants of the moſt eaſterly and 
northerly part of Ala, where, according to the accounts of 
the Rofhans, there is but a ſmall traje& to America. The 
ferocity of theſe nations, ſimilar to that of the Americans, 
their way of painting, their fondneſs of inebriating 88 
1 5 ie 


1 


from Canada, was never attained on this 


+ 


© Que” 
French on the ſouth-ſea expedition aſked 


the people there, concerning the time when, 
and by whom thoſe pillars were erected ? 
what their traditions and ſentiments con- 
cerning them were? who had wrote the 
characters? what was meant by them? 


what kind of letters they were? in what 
language they were written? and other 


circumſtances ;. yet they could never get 
the leaſt explication, the Indians being as 
ignorant of all thoſe things, as the French 
themſelves. All they could ſay was, that 
theſe ſtones had been in thoſe places, fince 


times immemorial. The places where the 


pillars ſtood were near nine hundred French 


miles weſtward of Montreal. The chief 


intention of this journey, viz. to come to 
the ſouth-ſea, and to examine its diſtance 


occaſion. For the people ſent out for that 
purpoſe, were induced to take part in a 


war between ſome of the moſt diſtant In- 
. | dian 


{which the. ukaghiri eee from poiſonous and inebriat- 


ing muſhrooms, bought of the Ry/ians) and many other 
things, ſhow them plainly to be of the ſame origin. The 


Eſtimaux ſeem to be the ſame nation with the inhabitants 
of Greenland, the Samoyedes, and Lapponians. South- Ame 
rica, and eſpecially Peru. is probably peopled from the 


great unknown ſouth continent, which is very near America, 
civilized, and full of inhabitants of various colours: who 


therefore might very eafily be caſt on the American conti- 
nent, in boats, or proas. F. on 
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dian nations, in which ſome of the French 
were taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged 
to return. Among the laſt and moſt 
weſterly Indians they were with, they 
- heard, 1 5 the ſouth-ſea was but a few 
days journey off; that they (the Indians) 
often traded with the 3 on that 
coaſt, and ſometimes likewiſe they went to 
Hudſon's Bay, to trade with the Englißb. 
Some of theſe Indians had houſes, Which 
were made of earth. Many nations had 
never ſeen any Frenchmen ; they were com- 
monly clad in eins, but many wore ite 5 
* 5 

r thoſe Who had made long. Journies 
in Canada to the ſouth, but chiefly weſt- 
ward, agreed that there were many great 
plains deſtitute of trees, where the land 


8 2 "was furrowed, as if it had been ploughed. 


In what. manner this happened, no one 
e 3 for the corn- fields of a great vil- 
N or town, of the Indiant, are ſcarce 
above four or fix of our acres in extent; 
whereas thoſe furtowed plains ſometimes 


continue for ſeveral days journey, except 


now and then a ſmall ſmooth ſpot, and 

Bere and there ſome riſing grounds. | 
I cob p not hear of any more veſtiges 

br antiquity. in Canada, notwithſtanding 


wy careful enquiries after Bens, In the 
5 5 con- 
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continuation of my journey, far the year 
1750, I ſhall find an opportunity of ſpeak- - 
ing of two other remarkable curioſities. 
Our Swed;/b Mr. George Weimann, A. M. 
has clearly, and circumſtantially ſhewn, 
that our Scandinavians, chiefly the northern 
ones, long before Columbus's time, have 
undertaken voyages to North- America ; fee 
his diſſertation on that ſubject, which he 
read at Abo in 1747, for obtaining his de- 
NW - 
Auguſt the 8th. Tunis morning I viſit- 
ed the largeſt 98 in Quebec. Men 
are prohibited from viſiting under very | 
heavy puniſhments ; except in ſome rooms, 
divided by iron rails, where the men and 
women, that do not belong to the convent, _ 
ſtand without, and the nuns within the . 
rails, and converſe with each other. But 18 
to encreaſe the many favours which the 
French nation heaped upon me, as a Sede, 
the governor-general got the biſhop's leave 
for me to enter the convent, and ſee its 
conſtruction, The biſhop alone has the 
power of granting this favour, but he does 
it very ſparingly. The royal phyſician, 
and a ſurgeon, are however at liberty to 
go in as often as they think proper. Mr. 
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130 Auguſt 1749. 
Gaulthier, a man of great knowledge in 
phyſic and botany, was at prefent the 
royal phyſician here, and accompanied me 
to the convent. We firſt fary the hoſpital, 
which I ſhall preſently deſcribe, and then 
entered the convent, which forms a part 
of ,the hoſpital. It is a great building of 
ſtone, three ſtories high, divided in the 
inſide into long galleries, on both fides of 
which are cells, halls, and rooms. The 
cells of the nuns are in the higheſt ſtory, 
on both. fides of the gallery ; they are but 
ſmall ; not painted in the infide, but hung 
with paper pictures of ſaints, and of our 
Saviour on the croſs. A bed with cur- 
tains, and good bed-clothes, a little nar- 
row. deſk, and a chair or two, is the whole 
furniture of a cell. They have no fires 
in winter, and the nuns are forced to ly 
in the cold cells. On the gallery is a 
ſtove, which is heated in winter, and as 
all the rooms are left open, ſome warmth 
can by this means come into them. In 
the middle ſtory are the rooms where they 
paſs the day together. One of theſe is 
the room, where they are at work; this is 
large, finely painted and adorned, and has 
an iron ſtove. Here they were at their 
needle- work, embroidering, gilding, and 
making flowers of ſilk, which bear a vom 


ſimilarity to the natural ones. In a word, 


they were all employed in ſuch nice works, 


as were foitable to ladies of their rank in 


life. In another hall they aſſemble to hold 
their juntos. Another apartment contains 
thoſe who are indiſpoſed ; but ſuch as are 
more dangerouſly ill, have rooms to them- 
ſelves. The novices, and new comers, are 
taught and inftrufted in another hall. An- 

other is deſtined for their refectory, or 

dining- room, in which are tables on all 
ſides; on one ſide of it is a ſmall deſk, 
on which is laid a French book, concern- 


Ing the life of thoſe ſaints, who are men- 
tioned in the New Teſtament. When 


they dine, all are fitent ; one of the eldeſt 
gets into the deſk, and reads a part of 


the book before mentioned; and when 


they are gone through it, they read ſomz 
other religious book. During the meal, 
they fit on that fide of the table, which 
is turned towards the wall. Almoſt in 


every room is a gilt table, on which are 


placed candles, together with the picture 
of our Saviour on the croſs, and of ſome 


ſaints: before theſe tables they ſay their 
prayers. Og one ſide is the church, and 
near it a large gallery, divided from the 
church by rails, ſo that the nuns could 


only look into it. In this gallery they re- 
: i og main 
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main during divine ſervice, and the cler 


man is in the church, where the nuns 


reach him his ſacerdotal clothes through a 


hole, for they are not allowed to go into 
the veſtry, and to be in the ſame room 
with the prieſt. There are ſtill ſeveral 
other rooms and halls here, the uſe of 


which I do not remember. The loweft 
ſtory contains a kitchen, bake-houſe, ſeve- 


ral butteries, Sc. In the garrets they keep 
their corn, and dry their linen. In the 


middle ſtory is a balcony on the outſide, 
almoſt round the whole building, where 


the nuns are allowed to take air. The 


proſpect from the convent is very fine on 
every ſide; the river, the fields, and the 
meadows out of town, appear there to great 


advantage. On one ſide of the convent is 
2 large garden, in which the nuns are at 


liberty to walk about ; it belongs to the 
convent, and is ſurrounded with a high 
wall. There is a quantity of all ſorts of 
fruits in it. This convent, they ſay, con- 


tains about fifty nuns, moſt of them ad- 


vanced in years, ſcarce any being under 
forty years of age. At this time there 
were two young ladies among them, who | 
were inſtructed in thoſe things, which be- 
long to the knowledge of nuns. They are 
not allowed to docome nuns . 

a | 2 ter 
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after their entrance, but muſt paſs through 
a noviciate of two or three years, in order 
to try, whether they will be conſtant. For 
during that time it is in their power to 
teave the convent, if a monaſtic life does 
not ſuit their inclinations. But as ſoon as 
they are received among the nuns, and 
have made their vows, they are obliged to 
continue their whole life in it: if they ap- 
pear willing to change their mode 5 life, 
they are locked up in a room, from whence 
they can never get out. The nuns of this 
convent never go further from it, than to 
the hoſpital, whick lies near it, and even 


makes a part of it. They go there to at- 
tend the ſick, and to take care of them. 


J was told by ſeveral people here, ſome of 
which were ladies, that none of the nuns 
went into a convent, till ſhe had attained 


to an age in which the had ſmall hopes of | 


ever getting a huſhand. The nuns of all 
the three convents in Quebec looked very 
old, by which it ſeems, that there is ſame 
ſontetion for this account. All agree 
here, that the men are much leſs nume- 


rous in Canada, than the women; for the 
men die on their voyages; many go to the 


Meſt-Indies, and either ſettle, or die, there; 
| oy are killed in battles, c. Hence 


13. L there 
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there ſeems to be a neceſſity of ſome 
women going into convents. TM 


Tre hoſpital, as I have before * 
ed, makes a part of the convent. It con- 


ſiſts of two large halls, and ſome rooms _ 


near the apothecary's ſhop, In the halls 


are two rows of beds on each fide, within 


each other. The beds next to the wall are 


furniſhed with curtains, the outward ones 


are without them. In each bed are fine 
bed-clothes, with clean double ſheets, Ay 

ſoon as a ſick perſon has left his bed, it 1s 
made again, in order to keep the hoſpital 
in cleanlineſs, and order, The beds are 
two or three yards diſtant, and near each 
is a ſmall. table. There are good icon 
ſtoves, and fine windows in this hall; The 
pans attend the ſick people, and bring them 
meat, and other neceſlaries. Beſides them 
there are ſome men who attend, and a 
ſurgeon, The royal phyſician is likewiſe 
obliged to come hither, once or twice every 
day, look after every thing, and give pre- 
ſcriptions. They commonly receive ſick 
ſoldiers into this hoſpital, who are very 
numerous in July "7 Auguſt, when the 
king's hips arrive, and in time of war. 
But at other times, when no great number 
of ſoldiers are ſick, ns Py” people wy 
take. 


Nuebec. 


take their places, as far as the number of 
empty beds will reach. The king finds 
every thing here that is requiſite for the 
fick perſons, yiz. proviſions, medicines, 
fewel, &c. Thoſe who are wery ill, are 
put into ſeparate rooms, in order that the 
noiſe in the great hall may not be trouble 
ſome to them. 
Tu civility of the rnhabiewes here if 


more refined than that of the Dutch 5 2 
Engliſh, in the ſettlements belonging to 


Great Britain; but the latter, on the other 
hand, do not idle their time away in dreſ- 
ſing, as the French do here. The ladies, 
eſpecially, dreſs and powder their hair every 
day, and put their Jocks in papers every 
night; which idle cuſtom was not intro- 
3 in the Eugliſſñ ſettlements. The 
2 emen wear generally their own hair ; 

ſome have wigs. People of rank are 
uſed to wear Jaced cloaths, and all «be 
crown; officers wear ſwords. All the gen- 
tlemen, even thoſe of rank, the governor- 
general excepted, when they go into town 
on a day that looks likely for rain, carry 


their cloaks on their left arm. Acquaint= © 


ances of either ſex, who have not ſeen each 
other for ſome time, on mien e ſa- 

Jute with mutual kiſſes. 
Tur plants which I Have collected in 
I111ͤ;⅛ OG 
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Canada, and which I haye partly deſcribed, 
I paſs over as I have done before, that I 
may not tire the patience of my readers by 
a tedious enumeration. If I ſhould crowd 
my journal with my daily botanical obſer- 


. vations, and deſcriptions of animals, birds, 


inſets, ores, and the like curioſities, it 
would be ſwelled to ſix or ten times its 
preſent ſize . I therefore ſpare all theſe 
things, conſiſting chiefly of dry deſcrip- 
tions of natural curioſities, for a Flora Ca- 


nadenſis, and other ſuch like things. The 


ſame I muſt ſay in regard to the obſerva- 
tions I have made in phyſic. I have care- 
fully collected all I could on this journey, 
concerning the medicinal uſe of the Ame- 
rican plants, and the fimples, ſome. of 
which they reckon infallible +, in more 
than one place. But phyſic not being my 
principal ſtudy (though from my youth I 
always was fond of it) I may probably 
Have omitted remarkable circumſtances in 
my accounts of medicines and fimples, 
though one cannot be too accurate in ſuch 
_ caſes. The phyſicians would therefore reap 
Iittle/ or no denen from ſuch remarks, or 
e at 


on What | bookſeller in ONT eoald 8 to Fs | 
ſuch a work at his own expence, without ae Be con 
| ably by it? 

7 Rend des 125 ou verains. 


der- 
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at leaſt they would not find them as they 
ought to be. This will excuſe me for 
avoiding, as much as poſſible, to mention 
ſuch things as belong to phyſic, and are 
above my knowledge. Concerning the 
Canada plants, I can here add, that the 
further you go northward, the more you 
find the plants are the ſame with the Se- 
diſh ones: thus, on the north fide of Qze- 
bec, a fourth part of the plants, if not 
more, are the ſame with the ſpontaneous. 
lants in Sweden. A few plants and trees, 
which have a particular quality, or are ap- 
plied to ſome particular uſe, ſhall, how- 
ever, be mentioned in a few words, in the 
. „„ „ 
Tux Nein deer Moſs . { Lichen rangife- 
rinus grows plentiful in the woods round 
Quebec. M. Gaulthier, and ſeveral. other 
gentlemen, told me, that the French, on 
their long journies through the woods, on 
account of their fur trade with the [ndans, 
ſometimes boil this moſs, and drink the 
decoction, for want of better food, when 
their proviſions are at an end; and they 
ſay it is very nutritive. Several French 
men, who have been in the Terra Labra- 
dor, where there are many rein-deer (which 
the French and. Indians here call Caribousx) 
related, that all the land there is in moſt 
CEE EE lo places: 
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places covered with this rein · deer "WY ſo 
that the ground looks as white as ſnow. 
Auguſt the 10th. TEHIS day I dined with 
the Jeſuits. A few days before, I paid 
my viſit to them ; and the next day their 
preſident, and another father Jeuit, called 
on me, to invite me to dine with them to- 
1 attended divine ſervice in their 
church, which is a part of their houſe. It 
is very fine within, though jt has no ſeats; 
for every one is obliged to kneel down o_ 
ring the ſervice. Above the church is 
| fall ſteeple, with a clock. The dullding - 
the Jeſuits live in is magnificently built, 
and looks exceeding fine, both without and 
within ; which gives it a fimilarity to a 
fine palace. It conſiſts of ſtone, is three 
ſtories high, excluſive of the garret, co- 
vered with flates, and built in a ſquare form, 


like the new palace at Stoctholm, includ- 


ing a large court. Its ſize is ſuch, that 


© three hundred families would find room 


enouph in it ; though at preſent there were 
not above twenty Jeſuits in it. Some- 
times there is a much greater number of 
them, eſpecially when thoſe. return, who 
have been ſent as miflionaries into the 
country. There is a long walk along all 
the fides of the ſquare, in every Rory, on 


Boy tides of which are either OG halls, 
or 
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or other apartments for the friars; and 
likewiſe their library, apothecary-ſhop, &e. 
Every thing is very well regulated, and the 
Jeſuits are very well accommodated here. 
On the ourfide is their college, which is 
on two ſides ſarrounded with great orchards 
and kitchen-gardens, in which they have 
fine walks. A pact of the trees here, are 
the remains of the foreſt which ſtood here 
when the French began to build this town. 
They have beſides planted a number of 
fruit-trees ; and the garden is ſtocked with 
all forts of plants for the uſe of the kitchen. 
The Jeſuits dine together in a great hall. 
There are tables placed all round it along 
the walls, and ſeats between the tables and 
the. Walls, but not on the other fide. Near 
one wall is a pulpit, upen which one of 
the fathers gets during the meal, in order 
to read ſome religious book; but this day 
it was omitted, all the time being em 
ployed in converſation. They dine 'yery _ 
well, and their diſhes are as numerous as 
at the greateſt feaſts, In this ſpacious 
building you do not ſee a ſingle woman; 
all are fathers, or brothers; the latter of 
which are young men, brought up to be 
Jeſuits, They prepare the meal, and 
bring it upon table; for the common ſer- 
vants are not admitted. _ js 
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_ BesIDEs the biſhop, there are fires kinds 
* clergymen in Canada; viz. Jeſuits, 
prieſts, and recollets. The Jeſuits are, 
without doubt, the moſt - conſiderable ; 
therefore they commonly ſay here, by way 
of proverb, that a hatchet is ſufficient to 
ſketch out a recollet; a prieſt cannot be 
made without a chiſſel; but a Jeſuit abſo- 
lutely requires the pencil *; to ſhew how 
much one ſurpaſſes. the others. The je- 
ſuits are commonly. very learned, ſtudious, 
and are very civil and agreeable in com- 
pany. In their whole deportment there is 
ſomething pleaſing ; it is no. wonder there- 
fore that they captivate the minds of peo- 
ple. They ſeldom ſpeak of religious mat- 
ters; and if it happens, they generally 
avoid diſputes. They are very ready to do 
any one a ſervice; and when they ſee that 
their aſſiſtance is wanted, they hardly give 
one time to ſpeak. of it, falling to work 
immediately, to bring about what is re- 
quired of them. Their converſation 1s 
very entertaining and learned, ſo that one 
cannot be tired of their company. Among 
all the Jeſuits I have converſed with in 
Canada, I have not found one who was not 


"poſſeſſed of a qualities in a very emi- 
ð dient 


* Pour faire un recolet il fant une en pour un pritre 
an G/cau, mais pour un x: tl Jen un pinceau. 


nent degree. They have large poſſeſſions 
in this country, which the French king 
gave them. At Montreal they have like- 
wiſe a fine church, and a little neat houſe, 


with a ſmall but pretty garden within. 


They do not care to become preachers to a 


congregation in the town and country; but 


leave theſe places, together with the emo- 
luments arifing from them, to the prieſts. 


All their buſineſs here is to convert the hea- 


thens; and with that view their miſſiona- 
Tries are ſcattered over every part of this 
country. Near every town and village, 
peopled by converted Indians, are one or 
two Jeſuits, who take great care that they 


may not .return to. paganiſm, but live as 
Chriſtians ought to do. Thus there are 


Jeſuits with the converted Indians in Ja- 
douſſac, Lorette, Begancourt, St. Frangoic, 


Saut St. Louis, and all over Canada. There 
are likewiſe Jeſuit miſſionaries with thoſe 
who are not converted; ſo that there is 


commonly a Jeſuit in every village belong- 
ing to the Indians, whom he endeavours 


on all occaſions to convert. In winter he 


goes on their great hunts, where he is fre- 


quently obliged to ſuffer all imaginable in- - 
- conveniencies ; ſuch as walking in the ſnow. 
all day; lying in the open air all winter; 
being out both in good and bad weather, 
„ the 
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the Indians not tegarding any kind of wea- 
ther; lying in the Indian not which of- 
ten ſwarm with fleas and other vermin, 
| &c. The Jeſoits undergo all theſe hard- 
ſhips for the ſake of converting the Indians, 
and likewiſe for political reafons. The 
Jeſuits are of great uſe to their king; for 
they are frequently able to perſuade the 
Indians to break their treaty with the Eng- 
hiſh, to make war upon them, to bring 
their furs to the French, and not to petmit 
the Engliſb to come amongſt them. But 
there is ſome danger attending theſe at- 
tempts; for when the Indians are in li- 
quor, they ſometimes kill the miſſionaries 
who live with them; calling them ſpies, 

or excuſing themſelves by ſaying that the 
_ brandy had killed them. Theſe are ac- 
cordingly the chief occupations of the Je- 
ſuits here. They do not go to viſit the 
fick in the town, they do not hear the con- 


feſſions, and attend at no funerals. I have 


never ſeen them go in proceſſions in re- 
membrance of the Virgin Mary, and other 
ſaints. They ſeldom 7 into a houſe in 
order to get meat; and though they be in- 
vited, they do not like to ſtay, except they 
be on a journey. Every body ſees, that 
they are, as it were, elected from the 
en People, on account of their ſuperior 

7 a. 
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genius and qualities. They are here reck= © - | 


oned a moſt cunning ſet of people, who 
generally ſucceed in their undertakings, 
and ſurpaſs all others in acuteneſs of un- 
derſtanding. I have therefore ſeveral times 
obſerved that they have enemies in Ca- 
nada. They never receive any others into 
their ſociety, but perſons of very promiſing 
parts; ſo that there are no blockheads 
among them. On the other hand, the 
rieſts receive the beft kind of people a- 
mong their order they can meet with; and 
in the choice of monks, they are yet leſs 
careful. The Jeſuits who live here, are 
all come from France; and many of them 
return thither again, after a ſtay of a few 
years here. Some (five or fix of which 
are yet alive) who were born in Canada, 
went over to France, and were received 
among the Jeſuits there ; but none of them 


ever came back to Canada. I know not 


what political reaſon hindered them. Dur- 
ing my ſtay in Quebec, one of the prieſts, 
with the biſhop's leave, gave up his prieſt- 
hood, and became a Jeſuit. The other 
prieſts were very ill pleaſed with this, be- 
cauſe it ſeetned as if he looked upon their 
condition as too mean for himſelf. Thoſe 
congregations in the country that pay rents 
to the Jeſuits, have, however, divine ſer- 

| | vice 
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vice performed by prieſts, who are ap- 
pointed by the biſhop; and the land-rent 


only belongs to the Jeſuits. Neither the 


prieſts nor the Jeſuits carry on any trade 
with furs and ſkins, leaving that my 
to the merchants. 
Tuis afternoon I viſited the building 
called the Seminary, where all the prieſts 
live in common. They have a great houſe, 
built of ſtone, with walks in it, and rooms 
on each ſide. It is ſeveral ſtories high, 
and cloſe to it is a fine garden, full of all 
ſorts of fruit-trees and pot-herbs, and di- 
vided by walks. The proſpect from hence 
is the fineſt in Quebec. The prieſts of the 
ſeminary are not much inferior to the Je- 
ſuits in civility; and therefore I ſpent my 
time very agreeably in their company. 

Tus prieſts are the ſecond and moſt nu- 
merous claſs of the clergy in this country ; 
for moſt of the churches, both in towns 
and villages (the Indian converts excepted) 
are ſerved by prieſts. A few of them are 
likewiſe miſſionaries. In Canada are two 
ſeminaries; one in Quebec, the other in 
"Montreal. The prieſts of the ſeminary in 
Montreal ate of the order of St. Su/pitins, 
and ſupply only the congregation on the 
iſle of Montreal, and the town of the ſame 
name. At all the other churches in Ca- 

: | nada, 


nada, the prieſts belonging to the Quebec 


ſeminary officiate. The former, or thoſe 


of the order of St. Sulpitius, all come from 


France; and I was aſſured that they never 
ſuffer a native of Canada to come among 


them. In the ſeminary at Quebec, the na- 
tives of Canada make the greater part. In 


order to fit the children of this country for 

orders, there are ſchools at Quebec and St. 
Joachim; where the youths are taught La- 
tin, and inſtructed in the knowledge of 
thoſe things and ſciences, which have a 
more immediate connexion with the buſi- 
neſs they are intended for. However, they 
are not very nice in their choice ; and peo- 
ple of a middling capacity ate often re- 


ceived among them. They do not ſeem 


to have made great progreſs in Latin; for 
notwithſtanding the ſervice is read in that 
language, and they read their Latin Bre- 
viary, and other books, every day, yet moſt 
of them found it very difficult to ſpeak it; 
All the prieſts in the Quebec ſeminaty ate 


conſecrated by the biſhop. Both the ſe- 


minaries have got great revenues from the 
king; that in Quebec hes above thirty 


thouſand livres. All the country on the 


welt fide of the river St. Lawrence, from 


the town of Quebec to bay St. Paul, be- 


longs to this ſeminaty, beſides their other 
Vox. III. f K | * 
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poſſeſſions in the country. They leaſe the 
land to the fettlers for a certain rent, 
which, if it be annually paid according to 

their agreement, the children or heirs of 
the ſettlers may remain in an undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of the lands. A piece of land, 
three arpens * broad, and thirty, forty, or 
fifty arpens long, pays annually an ecu F, 
and a couple of chickens, or ſome other 
additional trifle, In fuch places as have 
convenient water-falls, they have built wa- 
ter-mills, or ſaw-mills, from which they 
annually get confiderable ſums. The ſe- 
minary of Montreal poſſeſſes the whole 
ground on which that town ſtands, toge- 
ther with the whole iſle of Montreal. I have 
been aſſured, that the ground-rent of the 
town and ifle is computed at ſeventy thou- 
fand livres; beſides what they get for ſay- 
ing maſſes, baptizing, holding confeſſions, 
attending at marriages and funerals, &c. 
All the revenues of ground-rent belong to 
the ſeminaries alone, and the prieſts in the 
eountry have no ſhare in them. But as the 
ſeminary in Montreal, conſiſting only of 
fixteen prieſts, has greater revenues than 
it can expend, a large ſum of money is an- 
nually ſent over to France, to the chief 
A French acre. . 5 N 
f A French coin, value about a crown Engliþ.- 
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ſomivary 1 The land- rents belonging 


to the geber ſeminary are employed for 
the uſe of the prieſts in it, and for the 


maintenance of a number of young peo- 
le, who are brought up to take orders. 
he prieſts who live in the country pa- 


riſhes, ger the tythe from their congrega- 


tion, together with the perquiſites on vis 
fiting the fick, &c. In finalt congrega- 
tions, the king gives the prieſts an addi- 
tional ſum. When a prieft in the country 
grows old, and has done good ſervices, he 


is ſometimes allowed to come into the ſe- 
minary in town. The ſeminaries are al- 


lowed to place the prieſts on their own 
eſtates ; but the other places are in the gift 
of the biſhop 


Tux th ae are 8 third 65405 of cler- 


| gymen in Canada. They have a fine large 
dwelling houſe: here, and a fine church; 
where they officiate. Near it is a large 

and fine garden, which they cultivate with 


great application. In Montreal, and Trot 
Rivieres, they are lodged: almoſt in the 


ſame manner as here. They do not en- 
deavour to chooſe cunning fellows amongſt 


them, but take all they can get. They 5 
do not torment their brains with much 
learning; and I have been aſſured, that af- 


ter they have put on their monaſtic habit, 
K 33 3 
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they do not ſtudy to increaſe their know» 
ledge, but forget even what little they 
knew before. At night they generally ly 
on mats, or ſome other hard matraſles 
however, I have ſometimes ſeen good beds 
in the cells of ſome of them. They 
have no poſſeſſions here, having made vows 
of poverty, and live chiefly on the alms 
which people give them. To this pur- 
poſe, the young monks, or brothers, go 
into the houſes with a bag, and beg what 
they want. They have no congregations 
in the country, but ſometimes they go 
among the Indians as miſſionaries. In each 
fort, which contains forty men, the king 
keeps one of theſe monks, inſtead of a 
prieſt, who officiates there. The king 
gives him lodging, proviſions, ſervants, and 
all he wants; beſides two hundred livres a 
year. Half of it he ſends to the commu- 
nity he belongs to; the other half he re- 
ſerves for his own uſe. On board the 
king's ſhips are generally no other prieſts 
than theſe friars, who are therefore looked 
upon as people belonging to the king. 
When one of the chief prieſts “ in the 
country dies, and his place cannot imme- 
diately be filled up, they ſend one of theſe. 
friars there, to officiate whilſt the place is 
1 Paſſeur. „ Sg 
| Va- 
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vacant. Part of theſe monks come over 
from France, and part are natives of Canada. 
There are no other monks in Canada be- 
ſides theſe, except now and then one of the 
order of St. Auſtin or ſome other, who 
comes with one of the king's ſhips, but 
es off with it again. ny 
_ Auguſt the 11th. TISs morning I took 


a walk out of town, with the royal phy- 


fician M. Gaulthier, in order to collect 
plants, and to ſee a nunnery at ſome diſtance 


from Quebec. This monaſtery which is 
built very magnificently of ſtone, lies in a 


pleaſant ſpot, ſurrounded with corn-fields, 
meadows, and woods, from whence Quebec 
and the river St. Lawrence may be ſeen; 
a hoſpital for poor old people, cripples, &c. 
makes part of the monaſtery, and is divided 
into two halls, one for men, the other for 
women. The nuns attend both ſexes, 


with this difference however, that they only 


prepare the meal for the men and bring it 
in to them, give them phyſick, and take the 
cloth away when they have eaten, leaving 


the reſt for male ſervants. But in the hall 
where the women are, they do all the 
work that is to be done. The regulation 
in the hoſpital was the ſame as in that at 


Quebec. To ſhew me a particular favour, 
the biſhop, at the defire of the Marquis 
5 ?˙ "M8 
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lo Galiſſanniere, governor-general of Canada, 
granted me leave to ſee this nunnery likewiſe, 
where no man is allowed to enter, without 
his leave, which is an honour he ſeldom 
confers on any body, The abbeſs led me 
and M. Gaulthier through all the apart- 
ments, accompanied by a great number of 
nuns. Moſt of the nuns here are of noble 
families and one was the daughter of a 
governor. Many of them are old, but there 
are likewiſe ſome very young ones among 
them, who looked very well. They ſeemed 
all to be more polite than thoſe in the 
other nunnery. Their rooms are the ſame 
as in the laſt place, except ſome additional 
furniture in their cells; the beds are hung 
with blue curtains; there are a couple of 
{mall bureaux, a table between them and 
ſome pictures on the walls. There are 
however no ſtoves in any cell. But thoſe 
halls and rooms, in which they are aſſem- 
bled together, and in which the ſick ones 
ly, are ſupplied with an iron ſtove. The 
number of nuns is indeterminate here, and I 
ſaw a great number of them. Here are 
likewiſe ſome probationers preparing for 
their reception among the-nuns, A num- 
ber of little girls are ſent hither by their 
parents, to be inſtructed by the nuns in the 
principles of the chriſtian religion, ma 
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Al forts of ladies work. The convent at a 
diſtance looks like a palace, and, as I am told, 
was founded by a biſhop, who they ſay is 
buried in a part of the church. _ 

Wr botanized till dinner-time in the 


neighbouring meadows, and then returned 


to the convent to dine with a venerable old 
father recolet, who officiated here as a 
prieſt. The diſhes were all prepared by 
nuns,.and asnumerous and various as on the 
tables of great men. There were likewiſe 


ſeveral ſorts of wine, and many preſerves. 


The revenues of this monaſtery are ſaid to 
be confiderable. At the top of the build- 
ing is a ſmall ſteeple with 4 bell. Con- 
ſidering the large tracts of land which the 
king has given in Canada to convents, 
Jeſirits, prieſts, and ſeveral families of rank, 
It ſeems he has very little left for himſelf. 
Ovr common raſp-berries, are ſo plenti- 
ful here on the hills, near corn-fields, rivers 


and brooks, that the branches look quite 


red on account of the number of berries on 
them. They are ripe about this time, and 
eaten as a deſert after dinner, both freſh 
and preſerved. - 

Tu Mountain Afb, or Sr * 1s 
pretty common in the woods, hereabouts. 


py 


Sorbus aucupdria. 
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Trey reckon the north-eaſt wind tho 
moſt piercing of all, here. Many of the 
beſt people here, aſſured me, that this wind | 
when it is very violent in winter, pierces 
through walls of a moderate thickneſs, ſo 
that the whole wall on the inſide of the 
houſe is covered with ſnow, or a thick 
hoar froſt; and that a candle placed near 
a thinner wall is almoſt blown out by the 
wind which continually comes through. 
This wind damages the houſes which are 
built of ſtone, and forces the owners to re- 
pair them very frequently on the north- 
eaſt fide, The north and north-eaſt winds 
are likewiſe reckoned very cold here. In 
ſummer the north wind is generally attended 
with rain. 

Tus difference of climate between Que- 
bec and Montreal is on all hands allowed to 
be very great. The wind and weather of 
Montreal are often entirely different from 
what they are at Quebec. The winter there 
is not near ſo cold as in the laſt place. Several 
ſorts of fine pears will grow near Montreal ; 
but are far from ſucceeding at Quebec, where 
the froſt frequently kills them. Quebec has 

enerally more rainy weather, ſpring begins 
3 5 and winter ſooner than at Montreal, 
where all ſorts of fruits ripen a week or two 


earher than at Quebec. 
Auguſt 
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Auguſt the 12th. Tris afternoon I and 
my ſervant went out of town, to ſtay in 
the country for a couple of days that I might 
have more leiſure to examine the plants 
which grow in the woods here, and the 
ſtate of the country. In order to proceed 


the better, the governor- general had ſent 


for an Indian from Lorette to ſhew us the 
way, and teach us what uſe they make 
of the ſpontaneous plants hereabouts. This 
Indian was an Engliſhman by birth, taken 
by the Indians thirty years ago, when 
he was a boy, and adopted by them, 
according to their cuſtom, inſtead of a 
relation of theirs killed by the enemy. 
Since that time he conſtantly ſtayed with 
them, became a Roman Cake be and married 


an Indiay woman: he dreſſes like an Indian. 


ſpeaks Engliſb and French, and many of 


the Indian languages. In the wars between 


the French and Engliſh, in this country, the 
French Indians have made many priſoners of 
both ſexes in the Engliſb plantations, adopt- 


ed them afterwards, and they married with 


people of the Indian nations. From hence 
the Indian blood in Canada is very much 
mixed with European blood, and a great 
part of the Indians now living, owe their 
origin to Europe. It is likewiſe remarkable, 

that a great part of the people they had 
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taken during the war and incorporated with 
their nations, eſpecially the young people, 
did not chooſe to return to their native 
country, though their parents and neareſt 
relations came to them and endeavoured to 
perſuade them to it, and thongh it was in 
their power to do it. The licentious life 
led by the Indians, pleaſed them better than 
that of their European relations; they dreſſed 
like the Indians, and regulated all their 
affairs in their way. It is therefore difficult 
to diſtinguiſh them, except by their colour, 
which is ſomewhat whiter than that of the 
Indians. There are likewiſe examples of 
ſome Frenchmen going amongſt the Indians 
and following their way of life. There is 
on the contrary ſcarce one inſtance of an 
Indians adopting the European cuſtoms; 
but thoſe who were taken priſoners in the 
war, have always endeavoured to come to 
their own people again, even after ſeveral 
years of captivity, and though they enjoyed 
all the privileges, that were ever poſſeſſed by 
the Europeans in America. | 
TE lands, which we paſſed over, were 
every where laid out into corn-fields, mea- 
dows, or paſtures. . Almoſt all round us 
the proſpect preſented to our view farms 
and farm-houles, and excellent fields and 
meadows. Near the town the land is 
. pretty 
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pony flat, and interſected now and then 
by a clear rivulet. The roads are very 
good, broad, and lined with ditches on 
each ſide, in low grounds. Further from 
the town, the land riſes higher and higher, 
and conſiſts as it were of terraces, one | 
above another. This riſing ground is. 
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however, pretty ſmooth, chiefly without 
ſtones, and covered with rich mould. Un- i 
der that is the black lime- ſlate, which is 1 
ſo common hereabouts, and is divided into | 9 
ſmall ſhivers, and corroded by the air. = 
Some of the ſtrata were horizontal, others '- 
perpendicular; I have likewiſe found ſuch | 
perpendicular ſtrata of lime-ſtates in other « 
places, in the neighbourhood of Quebec. 
All the hills are cultivated; and ſome are \ 
adorned with fine churches, houſes, and : 
corn-fields, The meadows are commonly : 

in the vallies, though ſome were likewiſe i 
on eminencies. Soon after we had a fine i 


proſpect from one of theſe hills. Queberr „ 


appeared very plain to the eaſtward, and N 
the river St. Lawrence could likewiſe be 1 
ſeen ; further diſtant, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide ' 

of that river, appears a long chain of hig f 
mountains, running generally parallel to it, - 
though many miles diſtant from it. TO |: 
the weſt again, at ſome diſtance from the * ü 
rifing lands where we were, the hills chang= _— 
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ed into a long chain of very bigh moun- 
tains, lying very cloſe to each other, and 
running parallel likewiſe to the river, that 
is nearly from ſouth to north. Theſe high 
mountains confiſt of a grey rock-ſtone, 


_ . compoſed of ſeveral kinds of ſtone, which 
1 ſhall mention in the ſequel. Theſe 


mountains ſeem to prove, that the lime- 
flates are of as antient a date as the grey 
rock-ſtone, and not formed in later times; 
for the amazing large grey rocks ly on the 
top of the mountains, which conſiſt of black 
lime-ſlates. | 

Tas Ligh meadows in Canada are ex- 
cellent, and by far preferable to the mea- 
dows round Philadelphia, and in the other 
Engliſh colonies. The further I advanced 
northward here, the finer were the mea- 
dows, and the turf upon them was better 


and cloſer. pea all the graſs here is of 


two kinds, viz. a ſpecies of the marrow 
leaved meadow graſs * *; for its ſpikes + con- 
tain either three or fas flowers; which 
are ſo exceedingly ſmall, that the plant 
might eaſily be taken for a bent graſs 1; 
and its ſeeds have ſeveral ſmall downy hairs 


= at the bottom. The other plant, which 


grows 


Pa 1 Felis. Lin | 
4 Spiculæ tri vel guadri flare migime ; 3 ſemina baſi mr 
beſcentia. | 


3 Agreſits. 7 
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grow: in the meadows," is the ie clo- 
ver *. Theſe two plants form the hay 


in the meadows ; they ſtand cloſe and thick 


together, and the meadow graſs (p92) is 


pretty tall, but has very thin ſtalks. "Ae 
the root of the meadow graſs, the groun 4 
was quite covered with clover, ſo that one 


cannot wiſh for finer meadows, than are 


found here. Almoſt all the meadows have 
been formerly corn-fields, as appears from 
the furrows on the ground, which ſtill re- 
mained. They can be mown but once 
every e as e commences very 


late. q * 4 
TfEY were now buſied with making 


hay, and getting it in, and I was told, they 5 
had begun about a week ago. They have 
hay- ſtacks near moſt of their meadows, and 


on the wet ones, they make uſe of conic 


hay-ſtacks. Theit meadows are common 
ly without encloſures, the cattle being in 
the paſtures cn the other fide of the woods, 
and having cowherds to take care of them 


where they are neceſſary. 


Tux corn-fields are pretty large. 1 l 


no drains any where, though they ſeemed 
to be wanting in fome places. They are 


divided into ridges, of the breadth of two 


+ *7 2 repens. Linn, 22 2 album. C. B. 
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or three yards broad, between the furcows, 
The perpendicular height of the middle of 
the ridge, from the level to the ground, is 
near one foot. All their corn is ſummer- 
corn; for as the cold in winter deſtroys 
the corn which lies in the ground, they 
never ſow in autumn. I found white 
wheat moſt commonly in the fields. They 
have likewiſe large fields with peaſe, oats, 
in ſome places ſummer-rye, and now and 
then barley. Near almoſt every farm 1 
met with cabbages, pumpions, and melons, 
The fields are not always ſown, but ly fal- 
low every two years. The fallow-fields 
are not ploughed in ſummer, ſo the weeds 
grow without reſtraint in them, and the 
cattle are allowed to go on them all ſum- 
mer *. | 
” Tur houſes in a country. are built 
promiſcuouſly of ſtone, or wood. To 
thoſe; of ſtone they do not employ bricks, 


15 2 there is not yet any conſiderable quan- 


tity of bricks made here. They theres 
fore take what ſtones they can find in the 
neighbourhood, eſpecially the black lime- 
flates, Theſe are quite compact when 
85 | N 


* . n in the ori ieinal, an account of the en- 
tloſures made uſe of near Quebec, which is intended only 
for the Sawedes, but not for a nation that has made ſuch 
progreſs in agricalture and huſbandry, as the Eng/zh. F, 
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aka: but ſhiver when expoſed to the air; 


however, this is of little conſequence, as 
the ſtones ſtick faſt in the wall, and do 
not fall aſunder. For want of it, they 


ſometimes make their buildings of on | 


ſtone, or ſand-ftone, and fometimes of 


rock-ſtone. The walls of fuch e e | 
commonly two foot thick, and ſeldom 


thinner. The people here can have lime 


every where in this neighbourhood. The 


greater part of the houſes in the country, are 
built of wood, and ſometimes: plaiſtered 
over on the outfide. The chinks in the 


Walls are filled with clay, inſtead of moſss 


The houſes are feldom above one ſtory 
high. In every room is either a chimney 
or ſtove, or both together. The ſtoves 


have the form of an oblong ſquare; ſome 


are entirely of iron, about two feet and a 


Half long, one foot and a half, or two | 
feet, high, and near a foot and: a half 


broad; theſe iron. ſtoves are all eaſt at 


the iron-works at Trois Rivierer. Some 
are made of bricks, or ſtones, not much 


larger than the iron ſtoves, but covered at 


top with an icon plate. The ſmeke from 


the ſtoves is conveyed up the chimney, by 
an iron e In ſummer the ſaves are 
| removed. _ 


4 * 
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TuIs evening we arrived at Lorelte, 
where we lodged with the Jeſuits. 
Auguſt the 1 3th. Ix the morning we 
continued our journey through the woods 
to the high mountains, in order to fee 
what ſcarce plants and curiofities we could 
get there. The ground was flat at firſt, 
and covered with a thick wocd all round, 
except in marſhy places. Near half the 
plants, which are to be met with here, 
grow in the woods and moraſſes of Sweden. 
Wes ſaw wild Cherry-trees here, of two 
kinds, which are probably mere varieties, 


© though they differ in ſeveral reſpects. Both 


are pretty common in Canada, and both have 


red berries, One kind, which is called 
Ceriſier by the French, taſtes like our Al- 


ine cherries, and their acid contracts the 


mouth, and checks. The berries of the 
other ſort have an agreeable ſourneſs, and 


a pleaſant taſte oft | PIES 
Tux three-leaved Hellebore | grows in 


_ great plenty in the woods, and in many 


places it covers the ground by itſelf. How- 
ever, it commonly chooſes moſſy places, 
5 » that 


The kind called Ceriſar by the French, I deſcribed 
thus in my journal: Ceraſus foltis owatis ſerratis, ſerraturis 
profundis fere ſubulatis, frudtu racemoſo. The other thus: 
C es foliis lanccolatis, erenato-/erratis, acutis, fr udtu fere 
olitario. a 8 


F Helleborus trifolius. 
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0 are not very wet; and the wood - ſor- 
rel ®, with the Mountain Enchanter's Nigit- 


Sale, are its companions. Its ſeeds were 
not yet ripe, and moſt of the ſtalks had 


. no ſeeds at all. This plant is called Tz 


| Jawoyanne jaune by the French, all over Ca- 


nada. Its leaves and ſtalks are uſed. by 


the ae for giving a fine yellow colour 
to ſeveral kinds of work, which they make 
of prepared ſkins; - The French, who have 

learnt this from them, dye wool and other 


. things yellow with this plant. 


We climbed with a great deal of. dif- 


T 2 to the top of one of the higheſt 


mountains here, and I was vexed to find 
nothing at its ſummit, but what I had 


' ſeen in other parts of Canada before. 7 


had not even the pleaſure of a proſpect, 


becauſe the trees, with which the moun+ ” 
_, tain is covered, obſtructed it. The trees © 
_ grow: here are a kind of ;hornbeam, _ 
or Carpinus Oftrya, Linn, the American © 
| er the red maple, the ſugar-maple, that 
kind of maple which cures ſcorched 
wounds (which I have not yet deſcribed), 
the beech, the common birch- tree, the 
AB ſugar-birch Ta; the ee 5 e | 


- : 5 Oxalis Heer] 1. Lin. 25 
I Circea alpina, Linn 
1 Betula nigra, Linn. | I SE. 
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pine, called Peruſſe, the meal y-tree: whe 


dentated leaves , the aſh, the cherry-tree, 
(Cerifier) juſt before N OP. _ 


berry-bearing yew. Et 
THE Gnats in this ol were tacre 


numerous than we could have  withed. 


Their bite cauſed a bliſtering of the ſkin ; 
and the Jeſuits at Lorette ſaid, the beft 


preſervative againſt their attacks is to-rub 


the face, and naked parts of the body, 


with greaſe. Cold water they reckon 


the beſt remedy againſt the bite, when 
the wounded places are waſhed with it, 


. immediately ines © 79 053 


2 4 


Ar night we Parſe to Lorenvay: . 
ing accurately examined the e of note 


we met with to-day. 


Auguſt the 14th. 2 05 is a lige, 


three French miles to the weſtward of Que- 


bee. Inhabited chiefly by Indians of the 
Huron nation, converted to the Roman 
catholic religion. The village lies near a 


little river, which falls over ack there, 
With a great noiſe, and turns a ſaw-mill, 


nd-a flour-mill. When the Jeſuit, who 


is now with them, atrived among them, 


lived in their uſual Ants which are i 


| made like thoſe of the Tops. : 52 8 y 


* nue aue, Lian. . 
3 : - Haye 
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bave fince laid aſide this cuſtom, and built 
all their houſes after the Frenel faſhion. 
In each houſe are two roots, viz. their 
bedroom, and the kitchen on the outſide 
defore it. In the room is a ſmall oven of 

| Note, covered at top with an itofl plate. 
Their beds are near the wall, and tile put 


no other clothes on them, than thoſe which _ 
they are dreſſed in. Their other futnitute 
and utenſils, look equally wretched. Here 
is a fine little church, with a ſteeple and 


5 bell. The ſteeple is n rang high, 


and covered with white tin plates. They 


pretend, that there is ſome ſimilarity, be- 


teen this church in its figure and difpo= 
ion, and the Santa: Caſo, at Loretib in 
Nah, from whence. this village has got its 

name. Cloſe to the church is a houſe 


j _ ne 8 9527 L 1 £4 3 85 32 
buile” of ſtebes for rbe cletgymen, "who 
are two Jeſuits, that conſtantly live here. 


The divine ſervice'is as regularly attended 

'  Here,as in any other Roman catholic church; 
and T was pleaſed with ſeeing the alacrity 
of the Indians, eſpecially of the women, 


and hearing their good voices, when they 


ſing all forts of hymns in their own lan- 


| gage, The Indians drefs chicfly like the 


_ other adjacent Indian nations; the men, 
however, like to wear waiſtcoats, or jackets, 
3; like the French. The women keep exactly 
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to the Indian dreſs. It is certain, that 
theſe Indians and their anceſtors, long fince, 
on being converted to the Chriftian reli- 
gion, have made a vow to God, never to 
drink ſtrong liquors. This vow they have 
kept pretty inviolable hitherto, ſo that one 
ſeldom ſees one of them drunk, though 
brandy and other ſtrong liquors are goods, 
- which other Indians would ſooner be killed 
for, than part with them. 
Tusk Indians have made the French 
their patterns in ſeveral things, befides the 
houſes. They all plant maize; and ſome 
have ſmall fields of wheat, and rye. Many 
of them keep cows. They plant our com- 
mon ſun- flower * in their maize-fields, and 
mix the ſeeds of it into their ſagamite, or 
maize-ſoup. The maize, which they plant 
here, is of the ſmall fort, which ripens 
ſooner than the other: its grains are 
ſmaller, but give more and better flour 
in proportion. It commonly ripens here 
at the middle, ſometimes however, at the 
end of Auguſt. 
THe Swediſh winter- wheat, and winter- 
rye, has been tried in Canada, to ſee how 
well it would ſucceed; for they employ 
nothing but ſurnmer-corn here, it having 


. Helianthus annuus. 
| been 
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been found, that the French wheat and 


rye dies here in winter, if it be ſown in 
autumn. Dr. Sarrazin has therefore (as 
I was told by the eldeſt of the two Jeſuits 


here) got a mall quantity of wheat and 


rye, of the winter- corn ſort from Sweden. 


It was ſown in autumn, not hurt by the 


winter, and bore fine corn. The ears 


were not ſo large as thoſe of the Canada 


corn, but weighed near twice as much, 


and gave a greater quantity of finer flour, 


than that ſummer- corn. Nobody could 
tell me, why the experiments have not 
been continued. They cannot, I am told, 

bake ſuch white bread here, of the as 
mer-corn, as they can in France, of their 
winter- wheat. Many people have aſſured 
me, that all the ſummer- corn, now em- 


ployed here, came from Sweden, or Nor- 


pay : for the French, on their arrival, 
found the winters in Canada too ſevere for 
the French winter-corn, and their ſummer- 
corn did not always ripen, on account of 
the ſhortneſs of ſummer. Therefore they 
began to look upon Canada, as little better 
than an uſeleſs country, where nobody 
could live; till they fell upon the expe- 


dient of getting their ſummer-corn from 


the moſt northern parts of Europe, which 
has ſucceeded very well. | 
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Tuts day I returned to Sen making 
botanical obſervations by the war:. 
\Auguft the 19th. Tux new governor- 


5 Se of all Canada, the marquis de la : 
 Fonqueere, arrived laſt night in the river 


before Quebec; but it being late, he re- 
ſerved; his public entrance for to-day. He 
had left France on the ſecond of June, but 


could not reach Quebec before this time, 


on account of the difficulty which great 


ſhips fipd in paſſing the ſands in the river 
St. Lawrence. The ſhips cannot venture 


to go up, without a fair wind, being forced 
to run in many bendings, and frequently 


in a very. narrow channel. To- day was 


another great feaſt, on account of the Aſcen- 


ion of the Virgin Mary, which is very highly 
celebrated in Roman catholic: countries. 


This day was accordingly doubly temark- 


able, both om account of the N and 
of the arrival of the new governor- general, 


who is always received with great n 


as he repreſents a vice-roy here. 


Azour eight oclock the chief l in 


town aſſembled at the houfe of Mr. de 
audreuil, who had lately been nominated 


gorernor of Trois Rivieres, and lived in the 
lower town, and whoſe father had like- 
wiſe been governor-general of Canada. 


7 Thither came likewiſe the marquis de dae 


r 


* 
Cit L . 3 
a — 
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8 who had till now been gover- 
nor-general, and was to ſail for France, 
with the firſt opportunity. He was ac- 


cCompanied by all the people belonging to 
the government. I was likewiſe invited to 


{ee this feſtivity. At half an hour after eight 


the new governor- general went from the ſhip 
into a barge, covered with red cloth, upon 


Which a ſignal with cannons was given 


from the ram parts, for all the bells in the 


town. to be ſet a- ringing. All the people 
of diſtinction went down to the ſhore to 
ſalute the governor, who, on alighting from 
the barge, was received by the marquis 44 


Caliſſonniere. After they had ſaluted each 
other, the commandant of e to ven addreſſed 
the new governor- general in a very elegant 


ſpeech, which he anſwered very conciſely; 
after which all the cannon on the ramparts 
gave a general ſalute. The whole ſtreet, 
up to the cathedral, was lined with men in 
arms, chiefly drawn out from among the 
burgheſſes. The governor-general then 


Walked towards the cathedral, dreſſed in a 
uit of red, with abundance of gold lace. 
His ſervants: went before him in green, 
_ carrying fire - arms on their ſhoulders. On 


His arrival at the cathedral, he was receiv- 5 
ed by the biſhop of Canada, and the whole 
e aſſembled. The * Was _—_— 
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beforchand, among which I had the ho- 


in his pontifical robes, and had a long gilt 
tiara on his head, and a great crozier of 


maſſy ſilver in his hand. After the biſhop 
had addreſſed a ſhort: ſpeech to the gover- 


nor- general, a prieſt brought a ſilver cru- 
cifix on a long ſtick, (two prieſts with light- 
ed tapers in their hands, going en each 
fide of it) to be kiſſed by the governor. 
The biſhop and the prieſts then went 


through the long walk, up to the choir. 
The ſervants of the governor-general fol- 
lowed with their hats on, and arms on 
their ſhoulders. At laſt came the gover- 


nor-general and his ſuite, and after them a 


croud of people. At the beginning of the 


choir the governor-general, and the gene- 
ral de la Galiſſonniere, ſtopt before. a chair 


covered with red cloth, and ſtood there 


during the whole time of the celebration 


of the maſs, which was celebrated by the 


biſhop himſelf. From the church he went 
to the palace, when the gentlemen of note 


in the town, afterwards went to pay their 
reſpects to him. The religious of the dif- 
ferent orders, with their reſpective ſupe- 
Tiors, likewiſe came to him, to teſtify their 


Joy on account of his happy arrival. Among 


the numbers that came to viſit him, none 


Raid to dine, but thoſe that were invited 


nour 


Nele. 169 
nour to be. The entertainment laſted very 
long, and was as elegant as the occaſion 
required. 

Tax governor-general, marquis de la 
Fonquiere, was very tall, and at that time 
lomething above ſixty years old. He had 
fought a deſperate naval battle with the 
Engliſb in the laſt war, but had been obliged 
to ſurrender, the Engliſb being, as it was told, 
vaſtly ſuperior in the number of ſhips and 
men. On this occaſion he was wounded - 
by a ball, which entered one fide of his 
ſhoulder, and came out at the other. He 
was very complaiſant, but knew how to 
preſerve his dignity, when he diſtributed | 
favours. | 

Many of the gentlemen, at this 
entertainment, aſſerted that the following 
expedient had been ſucceſsfully employed 
to Keep wine, beer, or water, cool during 
ſummer. The wine, or other liquor, is 
| bottled ; the bottles are well corked, hung 
up into the air, and wrapped in wet clouts. . 
This cools the wine in the bottles, not- 
withſtanding it was quite warm before. 
After a little while the clouts are again 
made wet, with the coldeſt water that is 
to be had, and this is always continued. 
The wine, or other liquor, in the bottles 
15 then e colder, than the water with 

| ; Which 
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which the clouts are made wet. And 
though the bottles ſhould be hung up in 
the ſunſhine, the above way of proceed - 
ing will always have the ſame effect“. 
Auguſt the 16th. Tux occidental Ar- 
bor wite Þ, is a tree which grows very 
plentiful in Canada, but not much further 
ſouth. The moſt ſoutherly place I have 
ſeen it in, is a place a little on the ſouth 
fide of Saratoga, in the province of New- 
York, and likewiſe near Cafes, in the ſame 
province, which places are in forty- two 
degrees and ten minutes north latitude. 
Mr. Bartram, however, informed me, 
that he had found a ſingle tree of this kind 
in Virginia, near the falls in the river Fames. 
Doctor Colden likewiſe aſſerted, that he had 
ſeen it in many places round his ſeat Cold- 


9 Try * . 15 292 2 2 8 1 2 Ry Se ip 3 * 
It has been obſerved by ſeveral experiments, that any 


liquor dipt into another liquor, and then expoſed into the 


air for evapotation, will get a remarkable degree of cold; 
the quicker the evaporation ſucceeds, after repeated dip- 
pings, the greater is the cold. Therefore ſpirit of wine 
evaporating quicker than water, ' cools. more than water; 
and fpirit of ſal ammoniac, made by quick-lime, being ſtill 
more volatile than ſpirit of wine, its cooling quality 18 ſtill 


greater. The evaporation ſucceeds better by moving the 


Datlont. Vol. II. p. 145. 


veſſel containing the liquor, by ex poſing it to the air, and 
by blowing upon it, or wing a pair of bellows. See 4 
Mairan, Differ tation far la Glace, Prof. Richman in Now. 
Comment. Petrep. ad an. 1747, & 1748. p. 284. and Dr. 
Cullen in the Edinburgh ee and literary Eſſays and Olſir- 
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6. A. Thuja occidentalis, Linn. 
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ingham, which lies between New-York, and 
Albany, about forty-one degrees thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude. The'French, all over 
Canada, call it Cedre blanc. The Engliſh 


and Dutch in Albany, likewiſe call it the 
white Cedar. The Engh/h in Virginia, 
have called a Thuya, which grows with 


| them, a Juniper. 
Tx places and the al het it grows 


beſt, are not always alike, however it 


generally ſacceeds in ſuch ground where its 
roots have ſufficient moiſture. It ſeems to 
prefer ſwamps, marſhes, and other wet places 
to all others, and there it grows pretty tall. 


Stony hills, and places where a number of 
ſtones ly together, covered with ſeveral kinds 


of moſſes , ſeemed to be the next in order 
where it grows. When the ſea ſhores were 


hilly; and covered with moſly ſtones, the 
Thuya ſeldom failed to grow on them. It 


is likewiſe ſeen now and then on the hills 
near fivers, and other high grounds, which 
are covered with a duſt like earth or mould; 


but it is to be obſerved that ſuch places 
x commonly carry a ſouriſh water with them, 


or receive moiſture from the upper coun- 
tries. I have howeyer ſeen it growing in 
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comes to any conſiderable ſize. It is pretty 
frequent in the clefts of mountains, but 
cannot grow to any remarkable height or 
thickneſs. The talleſt trees I have found 
in the woods in Canada, were about thirty 
or thirty-ſix feet high. A tree of exactly 
ten inches diameter had ninety-two rings 
round the ſtem®*; another of one foot and 
two inches in diameter had one hundred and 
_ forty-two rings . UW 

- THE inhabitants of Canada generally 
make uſe of this tree in the following caſes. 
It being reckoned the moſt durable wood 
in Canada, and which beſt withſtands pu- 
trefaction, ſo as to remain undamaged for 
above a man's age, encloſures of all kinds 
are ſcarce made of any other than this wood. 
all the poſts which are driven into the 
ground, are made of the Thuya wood. 
The paliſades round the forts in Canada 
are likewiſe made of the ſame wood. The 
_ planks in the houſes are made of it; and 
the thin narrow pieces of wood which form 
both the ribs and the bottom of the bark- 
boats, commonly made uſe of here, are 
taken from this wood, becauſe it is pliant 


Of theſe rings or circles, it is well known all trees get 
but one every year, ſo that they ſerve to aſcertain the age of 
the tree, and the quickneſs, or ſlowneſs of its growth. F. 

+ The bark is not included, when I ſpeak of thediameters 
ol theſe trees. 
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enough for the purpoſe, eſpecially whilſt 
it is freſh, and likewiſe: becauſe it is very 
light. The Thuya wood is reckoned one 


of the beſt for the uſe of lime-kilns. Its 


branches are uſed all over Canada for beſoms; 
and the twigs and leaves of it being natural- 
ly bent together, ſcem to be very proper for 
the purpoſe. The Indians make ſuch beſoms 
and bring them to the towns for ſale, nor 
do I remember having ſeen any beſoms of 
any other wood. The freſh branches have 
_ nm peculiar, agreeable ſcent, which is pretty 
ſtrongly ſmelled in houſes where they make 
uſe of beſoms of this kind. 

THis Thuya is made ule of for geber 
medicinal purpoſes, The commandant of 
Fort St. Frederic, M. de Lufignan, could 
never ſufficiently praiſe its excellence for 

rheumatic pains. He told me he had often 
ſeen it tried, with remarkable good ſucceſs, 
upon ſeveral perſons, in the following man- 
ner. The freſh leaves are pounded in a 
mortar, and mixed with hog's greaſe, or 
any other greaſe. This is boiled together 
till it becomes a ſalve, which is ſpread on 
1 linen, and applied to the part where the 
pain is. The ſalve gives certain relief in 1x 
ſhort time. Againſt violent pains, which 
move up and down in the thighs, and ſome- 
times ſpread all over r the dae they recom- 
mend 
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mend the following remedy. Take of the | 
leaves of a kind of | Polyp "ay * four-fifths, 
and of the cones of the Thuys one-fifth, 
both reduced to a coarſe powder by them- 
_ ſelves, - and mixed together afterwards. 
Then pour milk-warm water on it, ſo as 
to make a poultice, which ſpread on linen, 
and wrap it round the body: but as the 
oultice burns like fire, they commonly lay 
a cloth between it and the body, otherwiſe 
it would burn and ſcorch the ſkin. I have 
heard this remedy praiſed beyond meaſure, 
by people who ſaid they had experienced 
its good effects. An Troqueſe Indian told 
me, that a de coction of Thuya leaves was 
uſed as 2 remedy for the cough. In the 
__ neighbourhood of Saratoga, they uſe this 
_ decoction i in the intermitting fevers. 
Tar Thyya tree keeps its leaves, and is 
een all winter. Its ſeeds are rĩpe towards 
the end of September, old ſtyle. The fourth 
of October of this year, 1749, ſome of the 
cones, eſpecially thoſe which ſtood much ex- 
poſed to the heat of the ſun, had already 
dropt their ſeeds, and all the other cones 
were opening in order to ſhed them. This 
tree 1 5 in common [vale OY other Ames 
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nicun trees, the quality of growing pl entiful 

in marſhes and thick woods, which may be 

with certainty called its native places. How- 
ever, there is ſcarce a ſingle Thuya tree in 

thoſe places which bears feeds ; if, on. the 


other hand, a tree accidentally Andi on tho 


-  entfide of a wood, on the ſea ſhore, or in a 
field, where the air can freely come at it, it 
s always full of ſeeds. I have found this td 
be the caſe with the Thuya, on innumetable 
occaſions. It is the ſame likewiſe: with the 
ſagar-maple, the maple which is good for 


healing ſcorched wounds, the white fir- tree; 


the pine called Peruſſe, the ne | 


and ſeveral others. 


tot ths ee This e, 


ſee the nunnery of the Ur/atines, which is 
diſpoſed nearly in the ſame way as, the two 
other nunneries. It lies in the town and 


has a very fine church. The nuns are re- 


nowned for their piety, and they go leſs 


abroad than any others. The men are like- 


wife not allowed to go into this monaſtery, 
but by the ſpecial licence of the biſhop, 
which is given as a great favour ; the royal 
_ phyſician, and the ſurgeon are alone entitled 


to go in as often as they pleaſe, to viſit the 
ſick. At the deſire of the marquis dla 


SGaliſſonniere the biſhop granted me leave to 


vit Fo monaſtery. together. with the royal 
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phyſician Mr. Geulthier. On our arrival 
we were received by the abbefs, who was 
attended by a great number of nuns, for 
the moſt part old ones. We ſaw the church; 
and, it being Sunday, we found ſome nuns on 
every fide of it kneeling by themſelves and 
ſaying prayers. As ſoon as we came into 
the church, the abbeſs and the nuns with 
her dropt on their knees, and ſo did M. 
Gaultier and myſelf. We then went to 
an apartment or ſmall chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, at the entrance of which, 
they all fell on their knees again. We 
afterwards ſaw the kitchen, the dining hall 
and the apartment they work in, which is 
large and fine. They do all ſorts of neat 
work thete, gild pictures, make artificial 
flowers, &c. The dining hall is diſpoſed 
in the ſame manner as in the other two 
monaſteries. Under the tables are ſmall 
drawers for each nun to keep her napkin, 
knife and fork, and other things in. Their 
cells are ſmall, and each nun has one to her- 
ſelf. The walls are not painted; a little 
bed, a table with a drawer, and a crucifix, 
and pictures of ſaints on it, and a chair, : 
conſtitute the whole furniture of a cell. 
We were then led into a room full of young 
ladies about twelve years old and below that 


age, ſent hither by their parents to be in- 
ſtructed 
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ſtructed i in reading, and in matters of reli- 
gion. They are allowed to go to viſit their 
relations once a day, but muſt not ſtay away 
long. When they have learnt reading, and 
have received inſtructions in religion, they 
return to their parents again. Near the 
monaſtery, is a fine garden, which is ſur- 
rounded with a high wall. It belongs to 
this inſtitution, and is ſtocked with all ſorts 
of kitchen-herbs and fruit-trees, When 
the nuns are at work, or during dinner, 
every thing is ſilent in the rooms, unleſs 
ſome one of them reads to the others; but 
after dinner, they have leave to take a walk 
for an hour or two in the garden, or to 
divert themſelves within- doors. After we 
had ſeen every thing remarkable here, we 
took our leave, and departed. 
Azour a quarter of a Swediſh mile to the 
welt of Quebec, i is a well of mineral waters, | 
which carries a deal of iron ocker with it, 
and has a pretty ſtrong taſte. M. Gaul. 
| thier ſaid, that he had preſcribed it with. 
ſucceſs in coſtive caſes and the like diſeaſes. 
I have been affured, that there are no 
ſnakes i in the woods and fields round Que 
bec, whoſe bite is poiſonous; ſo that one 
can ſafely walk in the graſs. I have never 
found any that endeavoured to bite, and 
all were very fearful. In the ſouth parts 
Vor. III. Ma of 
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78 Auguft 1749. 
of Cans, it is not wan to be off 
one's guard. 


A very finall foeckes of black ants * live 
in wes in high grounds, in woods ; 


they look exactly like our Sed; fo cons but 


are Saree: leſs. 
Auguſt the 211. To- DAY there were 


ſome people of three Indian nations in this 
countty with the governor- general, viz. 
Hurons, Mickmacks, and Anies f; the laſt 
of which are a nation of Troqueſt, and allies 
of the Engh/h, and were taken priſoners in 


the laſt war. 
Tut Harms are fone of the fame La- 
_ dians with thoſe who live at Lorette, and 
have received the chriftiah religion. They 
are tall, robuſt people, well ſhaped, and ef 
a copper colonr. They have ſhort black 
hair, which is ſhaved on the forchead, from 
one ear to the other. None of them wear 
hats or caps. Some have ear- rings, others 
not. Many of them have the face painted 
All over with ver million; others heve omy 
ſtrokes of it on the forehead, and near the 
ears ; and ſome paint their hair with ver- 
million. Red is the colour they chiefly 
make uſe of i in N themſelves ; TO 25 


erf 8 5 


13 ON 


have 
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have likewiſe ſeen ſome, who had daubed 
their face with a black colour. Many of 
them have figures in the face, and on the 
whole body; which are ſtained into the 
Mein, ſo as to be indelible. The manner 
of making them ſhall be deſcribed in the 
ſequel: Theſe figures are commonly black ; 
ſome have a ſnake painted in each cheek, 
ſome have ſeveral croſſes, ſome an arrow, 
others the ſan, or any thing elſe their ima- 
gination leads them to. They have ſuch 
figures likewiſe on the breaſt, thighs; and 
other parts of the body; but ſome have no 
figures at all. They wear a ſhirt, which is 
either white or checked, and a ſhaggy piece 
of cloth, which is either blue or white; 
with a blue or red ſtripe below. This 


they always carry over their ſhoulders, or 


let it hang down, in which caſe they wrap 
it round their middl& Round their neck, 
they have a {ſtring of violet wampums; 
with little white wampums between them. 
"Theſe wampums are ſmall, of the figure 
of oblong pearls, and made of the ſhells 
which the Eugliſb call clams x. I ſhall 
make a more particular mention of them 
in the ſequel. At the end of the wampum 
rings, many of the Indians wear a large 


ens mercenarla. Linn. 
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French filver coin, with the king's effigy, 
on their breaſts, Others have a large ſhell 
on the breaſt, of a fine white colour, which 
they value very high, and is very dear ; 
others, again, have no ornament at all 
round the neck. They all have their 
breaſts uncovered. Before them hangs 
their tobacco- pouch, made of the ſkin of 
an animal, and the hairy ſide turned out- 
wards. Their ſhoes are made of ſkins, 
and bear a great reſemblance to the ſhoes 
without heels, which the women in Fin- 
land make uſe of. Inſtead of ſtockings, 
they wrap the legs in pieces of blue cloth, | 
as I have ſeen the Ruſian boors do. 
Tre Mzikmacks are dreſſed like the - 
rons, but diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
long ſtrait hair, of a jetty-black colour. 
Almoſt all the Indians have black ſtrait 
hair; however, I hive met with a few, 
_ whoſe hair was pretty much curled, But 
it is to be obſerved, that it is difficult to 


judge of the true complexion of the Cana- 


da Indians, their blood being mixed with 
the Europeans, either by the adopted pri- 
ſoners of both ſexes, or by the Frenchmen, 
who travel in the country, and often con- 
tribute their ſhare towards the encreaſe of” 
the Indian families, their women not being 
very ſhy. The t are 8 : 
| | not 
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not ſo tall as the Hyrons. I have not ſeen 
any Indians whoſe hair was as long and 
ſtrait as theirs. Their language is different 
from that of the Hurons; therefore there 
is an interpreter here for them on purpoſe. 
Tux Anies are the third kind of Indians 

which came hither. Fifty of them went 
out in the war, being allies of the Engliſb, 

in order to plunder in the neighbourhood of 
Montreal. But the French, being informed 
of their ſcheme, laid an ambuſh, and killed 
with the firit diſcharge of their guns forty- 
four of them; ſo that only the four who 
were here to-day ſaved their lives, and two 
others, who were ill at this time. They 
are as tall as the Hurons, whoſe language 
they ſpeak. The Hurons ſeem to have a 
longer, and the Anies a rounder face. The 
Anies have ſomething cruel in their looks; 
but their dreſs is the ſame as that of the 
other Indians. They wear an oblong piece 
of white tin between the hair which lies on 
the neck. One of thoſe I ſaw had taken a 
flower of the roſe mallow, out of a garden, 
where it was in full bloſſom at this time, 


and put it among the hair at the top of his 


head. Each of the Indians has a tobacco- 
pipe of grey lime-ſtone, which is blackened - 
afterwards, and has a long tube of wood. 
There were no Indian women preſent at 


2 N | this 
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this enterview. As ſoon as the governor- 
general came in, and was ſeated in order 
to ſpeak with them, the Mictmacks fat 
down en the ground, like Laplanders, but 
the other Indians took chairs. 

THERE is no printing-preſs in Canada, 


tho! there formerly was one: but all books 


are brought from France, and all the orders 
made in the country are written, which 
extends even to the paper- currency. They 
pretend that the preſs 1s not yet intro- 
duced here, leſt it ſhould be the means of 
propagating libels againſt the government, 
and religion. But the true reaſon ſeems 


to ly in the poorneſs of the country, as no 


printer could put off a ſufficient number 


- of books for his ſubſiſtence ; and another 
reaſon may be, that France may have the 
profit ariſing from the 1 of books 


hither. 

Tur meals here ate in many reſpects 
different from thoſe in the Engliſb pro- 
vinces. This perhaps depends upon the 
difference of cuſtom, taſte, and religion, 
between the two nations. They eat three 
meals a day, viz. breakfaſt, dinner, and 
ſupper. They breakfaſt commonly be- 
tween ſeven and eight. For the French 


here riſe very early, and the governor- 


general can be ſpoke to at ſeven o'clock, 
which 
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which is the time when he has his levee. 
Some of the men dip a piece of bread in 


brandy, and eat it ; others take a dram of 


brandy, and eat a piece of bread after it. 
ChocolateisIikewife very common for break- 
faſt, and many of the ladies drink coffee. 


Some eat no breakfaſt at all. I have never 
feen tea made uſe of; perhaps becauſe they 


can pet coffee and chocolate from the 
French provinces in South- America ; but 
muſt get tea from China, for which it is 
not worth their while to fend the money 
out of their country. Dinner is pretty 
exactly at noon. People of quality have 
a great variety of diſhes, and the reſt fol- 
low their example, when they invite ſtran- 

ers. The loaves are oval, and baked of 
wheat flour. For each perſon they put a 


late, napkin, ſpoon, and fork. Some- 


times they likewiſe give knives ; but they 
are generally omitted, all the ladies and 
gentlemen being provided with their own 
| knives. The ſpoons and forks are of ſil- 
ver, and the plates of De/7 ware. The 
meal begins with a ſoup, with a good deal 
of bread in it. Then follow freſh meats 
of various kinds, boiled, and roaſted, poul- 
try, or game, fricaſſees, ragoos, G. of 
ſeveral ſorts; together with different kinds 
of fallads. They commonly drink red 
i M 4 dlaret 
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184 Aug 1749. 
claret at dinner, mixed with water; and 
ſpruce beer is likewiſe much in uſe. The 
ladies drink water, and ſometimes wine. 
After dinner the fruit and ſweet-meats are 
ſerved up, which are of many different 
kinds, viz. walnuts from France, or Ca- 
nada, either ripe, or pickled; almonds, 
raiſins, haſelnuts, ſeveral kinds of berries, 
which are ripe in the ſummer ſeaſon, ſuch 
as currants, cran-berries, which are pre- 
ſerved in treacle; many preſerves i in 7 SON 
as ſtraw-berries, raſp-berries, black- berries, | 
and moſs-berries. Cheeſe is likewiſe a 
art of the deſert, and fo is milk, which 
they eat laſt of all with ſugar. Friday and 
Saturday they eat no fleſh, according to 
the Roman catholic rites ; but they well 
know how to guard againſt hunger. On thoſe 
days they boil all forts of Ee Bert. 
ng fruit ; fiſhes, eggs, and milk, prepa 
ed 1n various ways. They cut cucum 25 
into ſlices, and eat them with cream, which 
is a very good diſh. Sometimes they put 
whole cucumbers on the. table, and every 
body that likes them takes one, peels, and 
flices it, and dips the ſlices into falt, eat- 
ing them like raddiſhes. Melons abound 
here, and are always eaten with ſugar. 
They never put any ſugar into wine, or 
e and pon the IS they and the 


a py 


monly at ſeven o'clock, or between ſeven 
- and eight at night, and the diſhes the ſame 


= as at dinner. Pudding and punch is not 


to be met with here, TONES. the latter is 

well known. | 
- Auguſt the 23d. 
abouts they uſe their dogs to fetch water 


out of the river. I ſaw two great dogs to 
day put before a little cart, one before the 
other. They had neat harneſs, like horſes, 
and bits in their mouths. In the cart was 
The dogs are directed by a boy, 
who runs behind the cart, and as ſoon as 
they come to the river, they jump in, of 


a barrel. 


their own accord. When the barrel is 
filled, the dogs draw their burthen up the 
hill again, to the houſe they belong to. 
I have frequently ſeen dogs employed in 
this manner, during my ſtay at Quebec. 


Sometimes they put but one dog before the 


water-carts, Which are made ſmall on pur- 
poſe. AS dogs are not very great, hard- 


ly 
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. Engl: 75 464 not DOS half ſo much fugar, as. 
we do in Sweden; though botg nations. 
have large ſugar-plantations in their West. 
Indian poſſeſſions. They ſay no grace before, 
or after their meals, but only croſs them 
ſelves, which is likewiſe omitted by ſome. 
Immediately after dinner, they drink a diſh 
of coffee, without cream. Supper is com- 
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ly of the ſize of our common farmers . 
The boys that attend them have great 
whips, with which they make them go 
on occaſionally. I have ſeen them fetch 
not only water, but likewiſe wood, and 
other things. In winter it is cuſtomary in 
| Canada, for travellers to put dogs before 
little fledges, made on purpoſe to hold 
their clothes, proviſions, Cc. Poor people 
commonly employ them on their winter- 
rnies, and go on foot themſelves. Al- 
moſt all the wood, which the poorer peo- 
ple in this country fetch out of the woods 
in winter, is carried by dogs, which have 

| therefore got the name of horſes of the 
poor people. They commonly place a pair 
of dogs fore each load of wood. I have 
Itkewiſe ſeen ſome neat little ſledges, for 
ladies to ride in, in winter; they are drawn 
by a pair of dogs, and go faſter on a good 
road, than one would think. A middle- 
fized dog is ſufficient to draw a ſingle per- 
fon, when the roads are good. I have 
been told by old people, that horſes were 
very ſcarce here in their youth, and almoſt 
all the land-carriage was then effected by 
dogs. Several Frenchmen, who have been 
among the Eſquimaux on Terra Labrador, 
have aſſured me, that they not only make 


| * of dogs for drawing las with their 
proviſions, 
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rovifions, and other neceſſaries, but are 


likewiſe drawn by them themſelves, in lit- 


tle ſſedges. | 
Auguſt the 25th. Tur high hills, ta 


the weſt of the town, abound with ſprings. 
Theſe hills confiſt of the black lime-ſlate, 


before mentioned, and are pretty ſteep, ſo 
that it is difficult to get to the top. Their 
perpendicular height is about twenty or 
four and twenty yards, Their ſummits 
are deſtitute of trees, and covered with a 
thin cruſt of earth, lying on the lime-ſlates, 
and are employed for corn-fields, or paſs 
tures. It ſeems inconceivable therefore, 
from whence thefe naked hills could take 
ſo many running ſprings, which in ſome 
places guſh out of the hills, like torrents. 
Have theſe hills the quality of attracting 


the water out of the air in the day time, 
or at night? Or are the lime-ſlates more 


apt to it, than others? 
ArLzL the horſes in Canada are ſtrong, 
well made, ſwift, as tall as the horſes of 
our cavalry, and of a breed imported from 
France. The inhabitants have the cuſtom 
of docking the tails of their horſes, which 
is rather hard upon them here, as they 
cannot defend themſelves againſt the nu- 
merous fwarms of gnats, gad-flies, and 
horſe- flies. They put the horſes one be- 
„ fors 
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fore the other in their carts, which has 
probably occaſioned the docking of their 
tails, as the horſes would hurt the eyes of 
thoſe behind them, by moving their tails 
backwards and forwards. The governor- 
general, and a few of the chief people in 
town, have coaches, the reſt make uſe of 
open horſe-chairs. It is a general com- 
plaint, that the country people begin to 


keep too many horſes, by which means 


the cows are kept ſhort of food in winter. 
Tux cows have likewiſe been imported 
from France, and are of the fize of our 
common Swediſb cows. Every body agreed 
that the cattle, which were born of the 
original French breed, never grow up to 
the ſame fize. This they aſcribe to the 
cold winters, during which they are oblig- 
ed to put their cattle into ſtables, and give 
them bur little food. Almoſt all the cows 
have horns, a few, however, I have ſeen 
without them, A cow without horns 
would be reckoned an unheard of curio- 
fity in Pen/ylvania. Is not this to be at- 
tributed to the cold ? The cows give as 
much milk here as in France, The beef 
and veal at Quebec, is reckoned fatter and 
more palatable than at Montreal, Some 
look upon the ſalty p.ſtures below Quebec, 
as the cauſe of this difference. But this 
5 . „ does 


[ 
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does not ſeem ſufficient; for moſt of the 
cattle, which are ſold at Quebec, have no 
meadows with rrow-headed graſs *, on 
which they graze. In Canada the oxen 
draw with the horns, but in the Engl iſh 
colonies they draw with their wirſers, as 
horſes do. The cows vary in colour; how- 
ever, moſt of them are either red, or 
black. | | 

EvERx countryman S N a 
few ſheep, which ſupply him with as much 
wool as he wants to cloth himſelf with. 
The better ſort of clothes are brought from 
France, The ſheep degenerate here, after 
they are brought from France, and their 
progeny ſtill more ſo. The want of food 
in winter is ſaid to cauſe this degeneration. 
I rave not ſeen any goats in Canada, 
| ahh I have been aſſured that there are none. 
I have ſeen but very few in the Engl. iſh 
_ colonies, and only in their towns, w dere 
they are kept on account of ſome fick peo- 
ple, who drink the milk by the advice of 
their phyſicians. | 

Tx barrows are trisgrds t ; two of the 


des are ſix feet, and the third four feet 


long. The teeth, and every other part of 
the een are We ee The teeth are 
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about five inches long, and about as much 
diſtant from each other. - | 
Txt proſpect of the country about A 
5 quarter 5 a mile Sed. iſh, north of Quebec, 
on the weſt fide of the river St. Lawrence, 
is very fine. The country is very ſteep 
towards the river, and grows higher as you 
go further from the water. In many places 
it is naturally divided into terraces. From 
the heights, one can look a great Way: 
Quebec appears very plain to the ſouth, and 
the river St. Lawrence to the eaſt, on which 
were veſſels failing up and down. Lo the welt 
are the high mountains, which the hills of 
the river end with. All the country is laid 
cout for corn- fields, ee ee and paſtures; 
molt of the fields were ſown with wheat, 
many with wEite oats, and ſome with peaſe. 
Several fine houſes and farms are inter- 
ſperſed all over the country, and neue ar 
ever together. The dwelling- houſe is 
commonly built of black . and 
gencrally white-waſhed on the outſide. 
any rivulets and brooks roll down the 
high grounds, above which the great moun- 
tains. ly, and which canſiſt avthctly of the 
black lime-ſlates, that ſhiver in pieces in 
the open air. On the lime-flates lies a 
mould of two or three feet in depth. The 


foil in the corn- fields is always mixed with 
little 


JJV 
little pieces of the lime- ſlate. All the rivu- 


lets cut their beds deep into the ground; 


& that their ſhores are commonly of lime- 
Hate. A dark-grey lime- ſtone is ſometimes 
found among the ſtrata, - which, when 


broke, ſmells like ſtink-ftone. 


TE were now building ſeveral ſhips 


below Quebec, for the king's account. How- 
ever, before my departure, an order arrived 


from France, prohibiting the further build- 


ing of ſhips of war, except thoſe which 


were San 5 on the ſtocks ; becauſe 

had found, that the ſhips built of American 
oak do not laſt fo long as thoſe of European 
oak, Near Quebec is found very little oak, 


and what grows there is not fit for uſe, be- 


ing very ſmall ; therefore they are obliged 
to fetch their oak timber from thoſe parts 
of Canada which border upon New-Exg- 
land. But all the North-American oaks 
have the quality of laſting longer, and with- 
ſtanding. putrefaction better, the further 
north they grow, and vice verſa. The 
timber from the confines of New. England 
is brought in floats or rafts on the rivers 
near thoſe parts, and near the lake St. 

Pierre, which fall into the great river St. 
Lawrence. Some oak is likewiſe brought 
from the country between Montreal and 
Fort St. n, or Fort QMumplain; but 
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It is not reckoned ſo good as the firſt, and the 
place it comes from is further diſtant. - 
-* Auguſt the 26th. Trey ſhewed a green 
earth, which had been brought to the ge- 
neral, miarquis de Ja Gallſſonniere, from the 
upper parts of Canada. It was a clay, 
which -cohered very faſt together, and was 
of a green colour ins canal as verdi- 
greaſe. ES 5 
AlL the brooks in Canada contain craw- 
fin, of the ſame kind with ours. The 
' French are fond of eating them, and ſay | 
they are vaſtly decreaſed in number ſince 
they have begun to catch them. | 
Fux common people in the country, 
ſeem to be very poor. They have the neceſ- 
 faries of life, and but little elſe. They 
are content with meals of dry bread and 
water, bringing all other proviſions, ſuch 
as butter, cheeſe, fleſh, poultry, eggs, Ge. 
to town, in order to get money for them, 
for which they buy clothes and brandy 
for themſelves, and dreſſes for their wo- 
men. Notwithſtanding their poverty, 
they are . TRIO and in Fen 
ſpirits. i 
Auguſt the ch. By the HP of the 
- ene general, marquis de la Fonquiere, 


I It was een impregnated with particles of copper 


ore. 
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and of marquis de Ia Galiſſinniere, I ſet 
out, with ſome French gentlemen, to viſit 


the pretended ſilver-mine, or the lead- 


mine, near the bay St. Paul. I was glad 
to undertake this journey, as it gave me 
an opportunity of ſeeing a much greater 
part of the country, than I ſhould other- 
wiſe have done. This morning therefore 
we ſet out on our tour in a "boat, and 
went down the river St. Lawrence. | 

Tur harveſt was now at hand, and I 
a all the people at work in the corn- 
fields. They had began to reap wheat and 
oats, a week ago. 

TRE proſpect near Quebec is very lively 
from the river. The town lies very high; 
and all the churches, and other pulldings) 
appear very conſpicuous. The ſhips in the 
river below ornament the landſcape on 

that fide, The powder magazine, which 
_ ſtands at the ſummit of the mountain, on 


which the town is built, towers above all 


the other buildings. 
F N country we paſſed by. afforded a no 
leſs charming fight. The river St. Law- 


rence flows nearly from ſouth to north 


here; on both fides of it are cultivated 
fields, but more on the weſt fide than on 
the eaſt ſide. The hills on both ſhores 
are ſteep, and high. A number of fine 

Vor. III. ö bills, 
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hills, ſeparated foom each other, large 


fields, which looked quite white from the 


corn with which they are covered, and 
excellent woods of decidnous trees, made 
the country round us look very plea- 
fant. Now and then we faw a church 
of ſtone, and in ſeveral places brooks fell 
from the hills into the river. Where the 
brooks are conſiderable, there they have 
made ſaw-mills, and water-mills. 

AFTER rowing for the ſpace of a French 
mile and a half, we came to the iſle of 
Orleans, which is a large iſland, near ſeven 
French miles and a half long, und almoſd ' 
two. of thoſe miles broad, in the wideſt 
part. It lies in the middle of the river 
St. Lawrence, is very high, has ſteep and 
very woody ſhores. Fhere are ſome places 
without trees, which have farm-houſes be- 
low, quite cloſe to the ſhore. The iſle 
ſelf is well. cultivated, and nothing. but 
fine houſes of ſtone, large corn-fields, mea- 
dows, paſtures, woods of deciduous trees, 
and ſome churches built of ſtone, are to 
be ſeen on it. | 

W went into that branch of the river 
which flows on the weſt fide of the iſle of 
_ Orleans, it being the ſhorteſt. It is rec- 
koned about a quarter of a French mile 
broad, but _ cannot take this road, on 
account 


* 


From Rueber 70 Bay St. Paul. tor. 
account of the ſand-banks; which ly here 


near the projecting points of land, and on 


account of the ſhallownefs of the water; 


the rocks; and ſtones at the bottom. The 
ſhores on both fides ſtill kept the fame 
wppearance as before. On the weſt fide; 


or on the continent, the hills near the rivet 


confiſt throughout of black lime-ſlate, and 
the houſes of the peaſants are made of 
this kind of ſtone, white-waſlied on the 
dutſide. Some few houſes are of different 
kinds of ſtone; The row of ten moun⸗ 
tains, which is on the weſt fide of the 
river, and runs neatly from fouth to north, 


gradeally comes nearer to the river: for 


at Yaeber they are near two French miles 
diſtant from the ſhore ; but nine French 


miles lower down the river, they are al- 
moſt cloſe to the ſhore, Theſe mountains 


are generally covered with woods, but in 
ſome places the woods have been deftroyed 
by accidental fires. About eight French 


miles and a half from Quebec, on the weſt 


_ fide of the river, is a church, called St. 
Anne, cloſe to the ſhore. This church is 
remarkable, becauſe the ſhips from France 
and other parts, as ſoon as they are got 


ſio far up the river St. Lawrence, as to get 


fight of it, give a general diſcharge of their 
artillery, as a fipn of joy, that they have 
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paſt all danger in the river, and haye eſcap- 
ed all the ſands in it. 

THE water had a pale red colour, and 
was very dirty in thoſe parts of the river, 
which we ſaw to-day, though it was every 
where computed above fix fathoms deep. 
Somewhat below St. Anne, on the weſt 
fide of the river St. Lawrence, another ri- 
ver, called /a Grande Riviere, or the Great 
River, falls in it. Its water flows with 
ſuch violence, as to make its way almoſt 
into the middle of the branch of the rivec 
St. Lawrence, which runs between the con- 
tinent, and the iſle of Orleans. | 
Azour two oclock in the afternoon the 
tide began to flow up the river, and the 
wind being likewiſe againſt us, we could 
not proceed any farther, till the tide be- 
gan to ebb. We therefore took up our 
night lodgings in a great farm, belonging 
to the prieſts in Quebec, near which is a 
fine church, called St. Joachim, after a 
voyage of about eight French miles. We 
were exceeding well received here. The 
king has given all the country round about 
this place to the ſeminary, or the prieſts at | 
Quebec, who have leaſed it to farmers, who 

have built houſes on it. Here are two 
prieſts, and a number of young boys, whom 


they inſtruct i in reading, writing, and La- 
tin. 


4 
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Moſt of theſe boys are deſigned for 


— Directly oppoſite this farm, to 
the eaſtward, is the north-eaſt point, or 
the extremity of the iſle of Orleans. 


Ar the gardens in Canada abound with 


red currant ſhrubs, which were at firſt 


brought over from Europe. They grow 


exceſſively well here, and the ſhrubs, or 


buſhes, are quite red, being covered all 


over with the berries. 


TE wild vines“ grow pretty plentifully 
in the woods. In all other parts of Ca- 


nada they plant them in the gardens, near 
arbours, and ſummer-houſes. The ſum- 


'mer-houſes are made entirely of laths, over 


which the vines climb with their ten- 
drils, and cover them entirely with their fo- 


liage, ſo as to ſhelter them entirely from the 
heat of the ſun. They are very refreſhing. 


and cool, in ſummer. _ 

Tux ſtrong contrary winds obliged us to 
ly all night at St. Joachim. 

Auguſt the 3oth. Tris morning we 


continued our journey in ſpite of the wind, 


which was very violent againſt us. The 


water in the river begins to get a brackiſh 


taſte, when the tide is higheſt, ſomewhat 


below St. Joachim, and the further one 


Vitis labruſca & vulpina. 
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goes down, the more the ſaline taſte encreaſes. 
At firſt the weſtern more of the river hag 

fine, but low corn-fields, but ſoon after 
the high mountains run cloſe to the river 
fide. Before they come to. the river the 
hilly ſhores conſiſt of black lime-Alate ; but 


as ſoon as the high mountains appear on 


5 river ſide, the lime-flates difappear. 
For the ſtone, of which the high moun- 
tains conſiſt, is a chalky rock-ſtone, mixed 
with glimmer and quartz*. The glimmer 
is black; the quartz partly violet, and 
partly grey. All the four conſtituent parts 
are ſo well mixed together, as not to be 
eafily ſeparated by an inſtrument, though 
plainly diſtinguiſhable with the eye, Dur- 
ing our journey to-day, the breadth of the 
river was generally three French miles. 
They thewed me the turnings the ſhips 
are obliged to fail in, which ſeem to be very 
troubleſome, as they are obliged to bear 
away for cither ſhore, as occalion requires, 
or as the rocks and ſands i in the river oblige 
them to do. 

For the diſtance of five French er we 
hadi a very d erous paſſage to go thro 
ſor the RA Eo 3 coli 3 2% 


| we rowed, conſiſts of very bigh and Keep ; 


'* Saxum micaceo quarzoſo-calcarium. 


mountains, 
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mountains, where we could nat FOE found 
2 ſingle place to land with ſafety, during 
the 3 of five miles, in caſe a high wind 
had ariſen. There are indeed two or three 
openings, or holes, in the mountains, into 
which one could have drawn the boat, in 


the greateſt danger. But they are ſo nar- 


row, that in caſe the boat could not find 
them in the hurry, it would inevitably be 
daſhed againſt the rocks. Theſe high 
mountains are either quite bare, or cover- 
ed with ſome ſmall firs, ftanding far aſun- 
der. In ſome places there are great cleſts, 
going down the mountains, in which trees 
grow very cloſe together, and are taller 
than on the other parts of the mountain; 
ſo that thoſe places look like quick-hedges, 
planted on the ſolid rock. A little while 
after we paſſed a ſmall church, and ſome 
farms round it. The place is called Pe- 
lite Riviere, and they ſay, its inhabitants 
are very poor, which ſeems very probable. 
They have no more land to cultivate, than 
what lies between the mountains and the 
river, which in the wideſt part is not above 
three muſket ſhot, and in moſt parts but 
one broad. About ſeventeen French miles 


from Quebec the water is ſo ſalty in the 


river, that no one can drink it, our rowers 
Hherelore provided themſelves with a kettle 
IS S full 
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full of freſh water this morning. About 
five o'clock in the evening, we arrived at 
bay St. Paul, and took our lodgings with 
he prieſts, who have a fine large houſe here, 
and entertained us very hoſpitably. _ 
Bay St. Paul is a ſmall pariſh, about 
eighteen French miles below Quebec, lying 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore of a bay 
formed by the river, on a low plain. It is 
ſurrounded by high mountains on every fide, 


one large gap excepted, which is over- 


againſt the river. All the farms are at ſome 
diſtance from each other. The church is 
reckoned one of the moſt ancient in Cana- 
da; which ſeems to be confirmed by its bad 
architecture, and want of ornaments; for 
the walls are formed of pieces of timber, 
erected at about two feet diſtance from each 
other, ſupporting the roof. Between theſe 
pieces of timber, they have made the walls 
of the church of lime- late. The roof is 
flat. The church has no fleeple, but a bell 
fixed above the roof, in the open air. Al- 
moſt all the country in this neighbourhood 
belongs to the prieſts, who have leaſed it to 
the farmers. The inhabitants live chiefly 
upon agriculture and making e of tar, which 
laſt is fold at Quebec. 5 
Tnis country being low, wat ſituated 
* a bay « of the river, it may be conjec- 
tured, 


[4 


different fr 
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tured, 4 this flat ground was formerly 


part of the bottom of the river, and formed 


itſelf, either by a decreaſe of water in the 
river, or by an encreaſe of earth, which 
was carried upon it from the continent by 
the brooks, or thrown on it by ſtorms. A 
great part of the plants, which are to be met 
with here, are likewiſe marine ; ſuch as 
glaſs-wort, ſea milk-wort, and ſea-ſide 


peaſe +. But when I have aſked the inhabi- 


tants, whether they find ſhells in the 


ground by digging for wells, they always 


anſwered in the negative. I received 
the ſame anſwer from thoſe who live in the 
low fields directly north of Quebec, and all 
agreed, that they never found any thing by 
453. but different kinds of earth and 
ſan 
IT is remarkable, that there is generally 
a different wind in the bay from that in the 
river, which ariſes from the high mountains, 
covered with tall woods, with which it is 
ſurrounded on every ſide but one. For ex- 
ample, when the wind comes from the 
river, it ſtrikes againſt one of the mountains 
at the entrance of the bay, it is reflected, 
and conſequently takes a direction quite 
1 what it had before. 


+ Saliccrnia, Glan | Fun marian, . 
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I Found ſand of three kinds upon the 
1 one is a clear coarſe ſand, conſiſting 


of angulated grains of quartz, and is very 


common on the ſhore; the other is a fine 
black ſand, which I have likewiſe found 


in abundance on the ſhores of lake Cham- 
plain, and which is common all over Ca- 


nada, Almoſt every grain of it is attracted 
by the magnet. Beſides this, there is a 


granet coloured ſand +, which is likewiſe 


very fine. This may owe its origin to the 

granct coloured grains of ſand, which are 
to be found in all the ſtones and mountains 
here near the ſhore. The ſand may have 


ariſen from the crumbled pieces of ſome 


ones, or the ſtones may have been com- 


poſed of it. 1 have found both this and the 
black ſand on the ſhores, in ſeveral parts of 


this journey; but the black ſand was always 
the 9 plentiful. ä 


Auguſt the 3ziſt. ALL the high hills in 


the neighbourhood ſent up a fmoke this 
morning, as from a charcoal-kiln. 


GNATS are innumerable here; and as 


ſoon as one looks out of doors, they imme- 
Giately attack him; and they are ſtill worſe 
200 the e, They are e the ſame 


See p. 24. 85 this volume. 
+ See p. 5 of tkis volume. 


gnats 
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gnats as our common Swediſh ones, being 
only ſomewhat leſs than the North- American 
gnats all are. Near Fort St. Fear, I have 
likewiſe ſeen gnats which were the ſame 
with ours, but they were ſomewhat bigger, 
almoſt of the fize of our crane-flies#, 
Thoſe which are here, are beyond meaſure 
, blood-thirſty. However, I comforted my- 


ſelf, becauſe the time of their diſappearance 


was near at hand. 

Tuls afternoon we went ſtill lower down 
the river St. Lawrence, to a place, where, 
we were told, there were filver or lead 
mines. Somewhat below bay St. Paul, 
we paſſed a neck of land, which conſiſts 
entirely of a grey, pretty compact lime- 
ſtone, lying in dipping, and almoſt perpen- 
dicular ſtrata. It ſeems to be merely a va- 
riety of the black lime- ſlates. The ſtrata 
dip to the ſouth-eaſt, and baſſet out to the 
north-weſt. The thickneſs of each is from 
ten to fifteen inches. *When the ſtone is 
broken, it has a ſtrong ſmell, like ſtink- 


ſtone, We kept, as before, to the weſtern 


ſhore of the river, which conſiſts of nothing 
but ſteep mountains and rocks. The river 
is not above three French miles broad here. 
Now and then we could ſee ſtripes in the 


* Tipula bortorum, inn; 1 
| | rock, 
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rock of a fine white, looſe, ſemi-opaque 
fpar. In ſome places of the river are pieces 
of rock as big as houſes, which had rolled 
from the mountains in ſpring. 'The places 
they formerly occupied are plainly to be 
feen. - 

Ix ſeveral places, they have eel-traps in 
the river, like thoſe I have 1 de- 


ſcribed Þ. 


By way of amuſement, I wrote down a 
few Algonkin words, which I learnt from a 
Jeſuit who has been a long time among 
the Algonkins. They call water, mukuman ; 


the head, v//rgor ; the heart, ata; the body, 


vertrag; the foot, ukthita; a little boat, 
u; a ſhip, nabikoan ; fire, ute; hay, 


maſkoofee ; the hare, whabus ; (they have a 
Prom which expreſſes the action of hunt- 


hares, derived from the noun); the 
e e whabiſtanis ; the elk, mooſu * (but 
ſo that the final « is hardly Fee the 


1 See p. 92. of this volume. | 

The famous mogſe- deer is accordingly nothing but an 
elk; for no one ean deny the derivation of mogſe- deer from 
850 Confidering eſpecially, that before the Irogueſẽ or 
Five Nations grew to that power, which they at preſent have 
all over Norib- America, the Algoakins were then the N 5 77 
nation among the Indians, and their language was of courſe 
then a moſt univerſal language over the greater part of 
North. America; and though they have been very nearly de- 
ſtroyed by the Irogusſe, their language it is fill x more univerſal 


: in 9 85 than any of the reſt. F. 


N rein- 
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rein- deer, atticku; the mouſe, mawitulfis. 
The Jeſuit who told me thoſe particulars, 
likewiſe informed me, that he had great 
reaſon to believe, that, if any Indians 
here owed their origin to Jataria, he 
thought the A/gonkins certainly did ; for 
their language is univerſally ſpoken in that 
part of North-America, which lies far to the 
welt of Canada, towards Aja. It is ſaid to 
be a very copious language; as for example, 
the verb 0 go upon the ice, is entirely diffe- 
rent in the Agontin from to go upon dry 
land, to go upon the mountains, &c. 2 
LATE at night we arrived at Terre d E- 
| boulement, which is twenty-two French 
miles from Quebec, and the laſt cultivated 
place on the weſtern ſhore of the river St. 
Lawrence. The country lower down is 
ſaid to be ſo mountainous, that no body can 
live in it, there not being a ſingle ſpot of 
ground, which could be tilled. A little 
church, belonging to this place, ſtands on 
the ſhore, near the water. 
No walnut-trees grow near this eillogs, 
nor are there any kinds of them further 
north of this place. At bay St. Paul, there 
are two or three walnut-trees of that ſpecies 
which the Engliſb call butter-nut-trees ; _ 
but eg are looked upon as great rarities, 
| | . 


8 Auguſt 171 9. 
and there are no others in the neighbour 5 
hood. 

O sõ of all Wied, will not e near 
this place, nor lower down, or farther 
north. 

WautaT: is the kind of corn which i is 
ſowyn in the greateſt quantities here. The 
foil is prettty fertile, and they have forne- 
times got twenty-four or twenty-ſix buſhels 
from one, though the harveſt is generally 
ten or twelve fold. The bread here is 
whiter than any where elſe in Canada. 

Trey ſow plenty of oats, and it ſucceeds 
better than the wheat. | 

Fury ſo likewiſe a great quantity of 
peas, which yield a greater encreafe than 
any corn; and there are examples of its 
producing an hundred fold. 

HRA are but few birds; and thoſe that 
paſs the ſummer here, migrate in autumn; 
ſo that there are no other birds than ſnow- 
birds, red. partridges, and ravens, in win- 

ter. Even crows do not venture to expoſe 
themſelves to the rigours of winter, bue 
take flight in autumn. 
Fux Bull. frog live in the pools of this 
neighbourhood.” Fire flies are likewiſe to 

be found here. 
__ InsTEaD of candles, they wake ufs of 
lamps in N places, in which they 
a 


| 


* 
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burn train-oil of porpeſſes, which is the 
common oil here. Where they have none 
of it, they ſupply its place with train- oil 
of ſeals. 

September the iſt. Tuers was a woman 
with child in this village, who was now 
in the fifty-ninth year of her age. She had 
not had the catamenia during eighteeft 
years. In the year 1748, ſhe got the 
| ſmall-pox, and now ſhe was very big. She 
faid ſhe was very well, and could feel the 
motions of the fœtus. She looked very 
well, and had her huſband alive. This 
being an uncommon caſe, ſhe was brought 
to the royal phyſician, M. Gaulthier, who 
accompanied us on this journey. 
Ax half an hour after ſeven this morn- 
ing we went down the river. The coun- 
try near Terre d Eboulement is high, and 
conſiſts of hills of a looſe mould, which ly 
in three or four rows above each other, _ 
are all well cultivated, and moſtly turned 
into corn-fields ; though there are likewiſe 
meadows and paſtures. | 

Taz great earthquake which happened 
in Canada, in February, 1663, and which 
is mentioned by Charlevoix , has done 
conſiderable damage to this place. Many 


dee his H. froire de la Newvelie Fravce, Tom. H. p. m. 
125, 
hills 
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hills tumbled down; and a great part of 
the corn- fields on the loweſt hills were de- 
ſtroyed. They ſhewed me ſeveral little 
iſlands, which aroſe in the river on this 
_ occaſion. 

THERE are pieces of black lime-flate 
ſcattered on thoſe hills, which conſiſt of 
mould. For the ſpace of eight French 
miles along the ſide of the river, there is 
not a piece of lime-ſlate to be ſeen; but 
inſtead of it, there are high grey moun- 
tains, conſiſting of a rock-ſtone, which 
contains a purple and a cryſtaline quartz, 
mixed with lime-ſtone, and black glim- 
mer. The roots of theſe mountains go 
into the water. We now begin to ſee the 
lime-ſlates again. 

HERE are a number of Terns 4, which 
fly about, and make a noiſe along the ſhore. 

THe river is here computed at about 

four French miles broad. 
Om the ſides of the river, about two 
French miles inland, there are ſuch terraces 
of carth as at Tere Eboulement ; but ſoon 
after they are lucceeded by high diſagree- 
able mountains. 

SEkVERA IL. brooks fall into the river here, 
over the ſteep ſhores, with a great noiſe. 
The ſhores are ſometimes ſeveral yards 


Sterna hirundo Linn. „ 
high, 
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hits. and conſiſt either of earth, or of 
rock- ſtone. 

ONE of theſe brooks, which flows. over 
a hill of lime-ſtone, contains a mineral wa- 
ter. It has a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, is 
very clear, and does not change its, colour, 
when mixed with gall-apples. If it is 
poured into a filver cup, it looks as if the 
cup was gilt; and the water leaves a ſedi- 
ment of a crimſon colour at the bottom. 
The ſtones and pieces of wood, which ly 
in the water, are covered with a ſlime, 

Which is pale grey at the top, and black at 
the bottom of the ſtone. This ſlime. has 
not much pungency, but taſtes like oil of 
tobacco. My hands had a ſulphureous 
ſmell all day, becauſe I had handled ſome 
of the ſlimy ſtones. 

Tae black lime-ſlate now aboands again, 
near the level of the water. It lies in 
ſtrata, which are placed almoſt perpendi- 
culatly near each other, inclining a little 
towards W. S. W. Each ſtratum is be- 
tween ten and fifteen inches thick. Moſt 
of them ate ſhivered into thin leaves at the 
top, towards the day; but in the inſide, 
whither neither ſup, nor air and water can 
penetrate, they are cloſe and compact. 
Some of theſe ſtones are not quite black, 
but have a greyiſh caſt. 


Vox. III. O AzouT 
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Azouvr noon we arrived at Cap aux 
Oyes, or Geeſe Cape, which has probably 

ot its name from the number of wild 
geeſe which the French found near it, on 
their firſt arrival in Canada. At preſent, 
we ſaw neither geeſe, nor any kind of birds 
here, a ſingle raven excepted. Here we 
were to examine the renowned metallic 
veins in the mountain ; but found nothing 
more than ſmall veins of a fine white ſpar, 
containing a few ſpecks of lead ore. Cap 
aux Oyes is computed twenty-two, or 


twenty-five French miles diſtant from Que- 
bec. I was molt pleaſed by finding, that 


moſt of the plants are the ſame as grow in 
Sweden ; a proof of which I ſhall produce 


in the fequel. 
TRE ſand-reed * grows in abundance in 


the ſand, and prevents its being blown a- 


bout by the wind. 

Tux ſea-lyme graſs + likewiſe abounds 
on the ſhores. Both it and the preceding 
plant are called Seigle de mer | by the 
French. I have been affured that theſe 


plants grow in great plenty in Newfound- 


land, and on other North- American ſhores ; 


the places covered with them looking, at 


* Arundo arenaria Linn. 
+ Elymus arenarius Linn. 


þ Sea - rye. | 
1 a diſ- 
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a aner like corn- fields; which might 
explain the paſſage in our northern ac= 
counts, of the excellent wine land &, which 
mentions, that they had found whole fields 
of wheat growing wild. 

Tux ſea - ſide plantain + is very fequent 
on the ſhore: The French boil its leaves 
in a broth on their ſea-voyages; or cat them 
as a ſallad. It may like wiſe be pickled like 
ſamphire. 

Tx bear- berries + grow in great abunz 
dance here. The Indians, French, Eng- 
th, and. Dutch, in thoſe parts of North- 
America, which I have ſeen; call them Sa- 

fer ele and mix the leaves with tobacco 
for their uſe. 55 

GalR, or ſweet willow $, is likewiſe 
abundant here. The French call it Lau-- 
Her, and ſome Poivrier. They put the 
leaves into their broth, to give it a pleaſant 
taſte. 

Tur ſea-rocket fl' is, likewiſe, not un- 


* Pinland dit geda, or the good wine-land, is the name 
Which the old Scandinavian navigators. gave to America, 
which they diſcovered long before Columbus. See Torfzi 
Hftoria Vinlandie antique /. partil Americe /e prentrionalic; 
Biere 1715, 4. and Mr. George Neſimams, A. M. 

iſſertation on that Subject. Abo 1747. F. 

t Plantago maritima toon. 

1 d4rbutus uv uri Linn. 

_$ Myrica gale Linn. 
| 5 cakile Linn. 
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common. Its root is pounded, mixed with 
flour, and eaten here, when there is a 
ſcarcity of bread. | ST 
Tn ſorb-tree, or mountain-aſh, the 
cranberry- buſh, the juniper-tree, the ſea- ſide 
peaſe, the Linnæa, and many other Swediſb 
plants, are likewiſe to be met with here. 
Wr returned to bay Sr. Paul to-day. A 
grey ſeal ſwam behind . the boat for ſome 
time, but was not near enough to be ſhot 
"Ab. +; | 
September the 2d. This morning we 
went to ſee the filver or lead veins. They 
ly a little on the ſouth-ſide of the mills, 
belonging to the prieſts. The mountain in 
which the veins ly, has the ſame conſtitu- 
ent parts, as the other high grey rocks in 
this place, viz. a rock-ſtone compoſed of a 
whitiſh or pale grey lime-ſtone, a purple or 
almoſt garnet-coloured quartz, and a black 
glimmer. The lime-ſtone is in greater 
quantities here than the other parts ; and 
It is fo fine as to be hardly viſible. It ef- 
ferveſces very ſtrongly with agua fortis. 
The purple or garnet-coloured quartz is 
next in quantity ; lies ſcattered in exceed- 
ing ſmall grains, and ſtrikes fire when 
| ſtruck with a ſteel. The little black par- 
ticles of glimmer follow next; and laſt of 
all, the tranſparent cryſtalline ſpeckles of 
. | quartz. 
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quartz. There are ſome ſmall grains of 
ſpar in the lime-ſtone. All the different 
kinds of ſtone are very well mixed toge- 
ther, except that the glimmer now and 
then forms little veins and lines. The 
ſtone is very hard; but when expoſed to 
ſun-ſhine and the open air, it changes fo 


much as to look quite rotten, and becomes 


friable; and in that caſe, its conſtituent 
particles grow quite undiſtinguiſhable. The 
mountain is quite full of perpendicular 
clefts, in which the veins of lead-ore run 


from E. S. E. to W. N. W. It ſeems 


the mountain had formerly got cracks here, 
which were afterwards filled up with a 
kind of ſtone, in which the lead-ore was 
generated. That ſtone which contains the 
lead-ore is a ſoft, white, often ſemidiapha- 
nous ſpar, which works very eaſily. In 
it there are ſometimes ſtripes of a ſnowy 


white lime-ſtone, and almoſt always veins 


of a green kind of ſtone like quartz. This 
| ſpar has many cracks, and divides into ſuch 

pieces as quartz; but is much ſofter, 
never ſtrikes fire with ſteel, does not effer- 


veſce with acids, and is not ſmooth to the 


touch. It ſeems to be a ſpecies of Mr. 
Profeſſor Wallerins's vitreſcent ſpar *. 


P See Wallerius's Mineralogy, Germs. 905 P · 87: Fort. 


1 85 to Mineralogy, p. 13. 
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There are ſometimes ſmall pieces of a 
greyiſh quartz in this ſpar, which emit 
er ſparks of fire, when ſtruck with a 
ſteel. In theſe kinds of ſtone the lead ore 
is lodged. It commonly lies in little lumps 
of the ſize of peas; but ſometimes in 
ſpecks of an inch ſquare, or bigger. The 
ore is very clear, and lies in little cubes *. 
It is generally very poor, a few places ex- 
cepted. The veins of ſoft ſpar, and other 
kings of ſtone, are very narrow, and com- 
monly from ten to fifteen inches broad. 
In a few places they are twenty inches 
broad; and in one ſingle place twenty- 
two and a half. The brook which inter- 
ſects the mountain towards the mills, runs 
down fo deep into the mountain, that the 
diſtance from the ſummit of the hill, to 
the bottom -of the brook, is near twelve 
yards. Here I examined the veins, and 
found that they always keep the ſame 
breadth, not encreaſing near the bottom of 
the brook ; and likewiſe, that they are no 
richer below, than at the top. From hence 
it may be eafily concluded, that it is not 
worth while finking mines here. Of theſe 
yeins there are three or four in this neigh- 
þourhood, at ſome diſtance from each other, 


* Tt is a cubic lead ore, or lead glance; F. ys Introd. 
19 Mineralogy, p- 51» 
but 
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but all of the ſame quality. The veins 
are almoſt perpendicular, ſometimes devi- 
ating a little. When pieces of the green 
ſtone before mentioned ly in the water, a 
great deal of the adherent white ſpar and 
lime-ſtone is conſumed ; but the green ſtone 
remains untouched. That part of the 
veins which is turned towards the air is al- 
ways very rough, becauſe the ſun, air, and. 
rain, have mouldered a great part of the 
ſpar and lime-ſtone ; but the green ſtone 
has reſiſted their attacks. They ſometimes. 
find deep holes in theſe veins, filled with 
mountain cryſtals. The greateſt quantity 
of lead or filver ore is to be found next to 
the rock, or even on the ſides of the vein. 
There are now and then little grains of py- 
' rites in the ſpar, which have a fine gold 
colour. The green ſtone when pounded, 
and put on a red-hot ſhovel, burns with a 
blue flame. Some ſay, they can then ob- 
ſerve a ſulphureous ſmell, which I could 
never perceive, though my ſenſe of ſmell- 
ing is very perfect. When this green ſtone 
is grown quite red-hot, it loſes its green 
colour, and acquires a whitiſh one, but 
will not efferveſce with agua fortis. 

Tre ſulphureous ſprings (it I may ſo 
call them) are at the foot of the mountain, 
which contains the filver, or lead ore. Se- 


O 4 veral 
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veral ſprings join here, and form a little 


brook. The water in thoſe brooks is co- 
vered with a white membrane, and leaves 
a white, mealy matter on the trees, and 
other bodies in its way; this matter has a 
ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell. Trees, covered 
with this mealy matter, when dried and 
ſet on fire, burn with a blue flame, and 
emit a ſmell of ſulphur. The water does 
not change by being mixed with gall-ap- 
ples, nor does it change blue paper into a 
different colour, which is put into it. It 
Makes no good lather with ſoap. Silver is 
tarniſhed, and turns black, if kept in this 
water for a little while. The blade of a 
knife was turned quite black, after it had 
lain about three hours in it. It has a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, which, they ſay, it ſpreads 
ſtill more in rainy weather. 'A number 
of graſshoppers were fallen into it at pre- 

fent. The inhabitants uſed this water, as 
a remedy againſt the itch. 
Is the afternoon we went to ſee another 
vein, which had been ſpoken of as filver 
ore. It lies about a quarter of a mile to 
the north-eaſt of bay St. Paul, near a point 
of land called Cap au Corbeau, cloſe to 
the ſhore of the river St. Lawrence. The 
mountain in which theſe veins ly, conſiſt 
of a pale red vitreſcent ſpar, a black glim- 
„ Mt, 


ED 
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mer, a pale lime- ſtone, purple or garnet- 
coloured grains of quartz, and ſome tran- 
ſparent quartz. Sometimes the reddiſh vi- 
treſcent ſpar is the moſt abundant, and lies 
in long ſtripes of ſmall hard grains. Some- 
times the fine black glimmer abounds more 
than the remaining conſtituent parts; and 
theſe two laſt kinds of ſtone generally run 
in alternate ſtripes. The white lime-ſtone 
which conſiſts of almoſt invifible particles, 
is mixed in among them. The garnet- 
coloured quartz grains appear here and 
there, and ſometimes form whole flripes. 
They are as big as pin's heads, round, 
ſhining, and ſtrike fire with ſteel, All 
_ theſe ſtones are very hard, and the moun- 
tains near the ſea, conſiſt entirely of them. 
They ſometimes ly in almoſt perpendicu- 
lar ſtrata, of ten or fifteen inches thick- 
neſs The (ſtrata, however, point with 

| their upper ends to the north-weſt, and go 
upwards from the river, as if the water, 
which is cloſe to the ſouth-eaſt ſide of 
the mountains, had forced the ftrata to 
lean on that fide. Theſe mountains con- 
tain very narrow veins of a white, and 
{ſometimes of a greeniſh, fine, ſemidiapha- 
nous, ſoft ſpar, which crumbles eaſily into 

© grains, In this ſpar they very frequently 
nd e which look like a calamine 
blend. 
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blend k. Now and then, and but very ſel- 


dom, there is a grain of lead-ore. The 


mountains near the ſhore conſiſt ſometimes 


of a black fine-grained horn- ſtone, and a 


ſerruginous lime-ſtone. The horn- ſtone in 
that cafe is always in three or four times as 
great a quantity as the lime-ſtone. 

In this neighbourhood there is likewiſe 


a aſulphureous ſpring, having exactly the ſame 


qualities as that which 1 "have before de- 
ſcribed. The broad-leaved Reed Mace + 
grows in the very ſpring, and ſucceeds ex- 
tremely well. A mountain-aſh ſtood near 
it, whoſe berries were of a pale yellow 
fading colour, whereas on all other moun- 
tain-aſhes they have a deep red colour. 
Tur make great quantities of tar at 


bay St. Paul. We now paſſed near a place 


in ich they burn tar, during ſummer. 
It is exactly the ſame with ours in Eaft- 
Bothnia, only ſomewhat leſs; though I 
have been told, that there are ſometimes 
very great manufactures of it here. The 
tar is made ſolely of the Pin rouge t, or 
red Pine. All other firs, of which here 
are ſeyeral Wan are not fit for this pur- 
| poſe, 
„ 1 7 
— 77 un 
+ Tzpha latifolia, Linn. 


ft Pinus foliis geminis longis; ramis triplici faſcicula 
foliorum terminatis, conis ovatis Izvibus, Flor. Canad. 
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poſe, becauſe they do not give tar enough 
to repay the trouble the people are at. 


They make ule of the roots alone, which 


are quite full of reſin, and which they dig 


out of the ground ; and of about two yards 


of the ſtem, juſt above the root, laying 


aſide all the reſt. They have not yet learnt 
the art of drawing the reſin to one ſide of 


the tree, by peeling off the bark; at leaſt 


they never. take this method. The tar- 
barrels are but about half the fize of ours.. 
A ton holds forty-ſix pots, and ſells at pre- 
ſent for ee 756 francs at 18 1 The 
tar is reckoned pretty good. 

Tk (and on the ſhore of the river St. 
Lawrence, conſiſts in ſome places of a kind 
of pearl-ſand. The grains are of quartz, 
ſmall and ſemidiaphanous. In ſome places 


it conſiſts of little particles of glimmer ;' 
and there are likewiſe ſpots, covered with 
the garnet-coloured ſand, which I have be- 
fore deſeribed, and which abounds in Canada. 


September the 4th. THE mountains 
hereabouts were covered with-a very thick 


fog to-day, reſembling the ſmoak of a char- 


coal kiln. Many of theſe mountains are very 
high. During my ſtay in Canada, I aſked 
many people, who have travelled much in 


North-America, whether they ever met 


with mountains ſo high, that the ſnow 
never melts on them in winter; to which 


they 
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they always anſwered in the negative. 


They ſay that the ſnow ſometimes ſtays 
on the higheſt, vg. on ſome of thoſe be- 
tween Canada and the Engliſh colonies, 


during a great part of the ſummer; but 


that it melts as ſoon as the 1 heat be- 
gins. 

EveRY countryman ſows as much flax 
as he wants for his own uſe. They had 


already taken it up ſome time ago, and 


ſpread it on the fields, meadows, and 
paſtures, in order to bleach it. It was very 


ſhort this year in Canada. 


THEY find iron-ore in ſeveral avs 
hereabouts. Almoſt a Swediſb mile from 


bay St. Paul, up in the country, there is 


a whole mountain full of iron ore. The 
country round it is covered with a thick 
foreſt, and has many rivulets of different 
fizes, which ſeem to make the erection of 
iron-works very eaſy here. But the go- 
vernment having as yet ſuffered very much 
by the iron-works at Trois Rivieres, no- 
body ventures to propoſe any thing further 
in that way 

September the th. EARLY this morn- 
va we ſet out on our return to Quebec. 
We continued our journey at noon, not- 
withſtanding the heavy rain and thunder 
we got afterwards. At that time we "at 
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juſt at Petite Riviere, and the tide begin- 
ning to ebb, it was impoſſible for us to 
come up againſt it; therefore we lay by 
here, and went on ſhore. 

Petite Riviere is a little village, on the 
weſtern ſide of the river St. Lawrence, 
and lies on a little rivulet, from whence 
it takes its name. The houſes are built 
of ſtone, and are diſperſed over the coun- 
try. Here is likewiſe a fine little church 
of ſtone. To the weſt of the village are 
ſome very high mountains, which cauſe 
the ſun to ſet three or four hours ſooner 
here, than ordinary. The river St. Law- 
rence annually cuts off a piece of land, 
on the eaſt ſide of the village, ſo that the 
inhabitants fear they will in a ſhort time 
loſe all the land they poſſeſs here, which 
at moſt is but a muſket ſhot broad. All 
the houſes here are very full of children. 
Iux lime-ſlates on the hills are of two 
kinds. One is a black one, which I have 
often mentioned, and on which the town 
of Quebec is built. The other is generally 
black, and ſometimes dark grey, and ſeems 
to be a ſpecies of the former. It is called 
Pierre d chaux here. It is chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the former, by being cur 
very eaſily, giving a very white lime, when 
burnt, and not eaſily mouldering into ſhi- 
| vers 
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vers in the air. The walls of the houſes 
here are entirely made of this ſlate; and 
likewiſe the chimnies, thoſe places except- 
ed, which are expoſed to the greateſt fires 
where they place pieces of grey rock-ſtone, 
mixed with a deal of glimmer. The 
mountains near Petite Riviere conſiſt 
merely of a grey rock-ſtone, which is en- 
tirely the ſame with that which I deſcrib- 
ed near the lead-mines of bay St. Paul. 
The foot of theſe mountains conſiſts of one 
of the lime-ſlate kinds. A great part of 
the Canada mountains of grey rock-ſtone 
ſtand on a kind of flate, in the fame man- 
ner as the grey rocks of Weſt Gothland in 
Sweden. 

September the 6th. Tur catch eels 
and porpeſſes here, at a certain ſeaſon of 
the year, viz. at the end of September, and 
during the whole month of OZober. The 
_ eels come up the river at that time, and 
are caught in'the manner. I have before 
deſcribed. They are followed by the por- 
peſſes, which feed upon them. The greater 
the quantity of eels is, the greater is like- 
wiſe the number of porpeſſes, which are 
caught in the following manner. When 
the tide ebbs in the river, the porpeſſes 
commonly go down along the ſides of the 


river, catching the cels which they find 
4 : there. | 
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there. The inhabitants of this place there- 
fore ſtick little twigs, or branches with 


leaves, into the river, in 2 curve line or 


arch, the ends of which look towards the 
ſhore, but ſtand at ſome diſtance from it, 
leaving a paſſage there. The branches 
ſtand about two feet diſtant from each 
other. When the porpeſſes come amongſt 
them, and perceive the ruſtling the water 
makes with the leaves, they dare not ven- 


ture to proceed, fearing left there ſhould. 


be a ſnare, or trap, and endeavour to go 
back. Mean while the water has reced- 
ed ſo much, that in going back they light 
upon one of the ends of the arch, whoſe 
moving leaves frighten them again. In 
this confuſion they ſwim backwards and 


forwards, till the water is entirely ebbed 


off, and they ly on the bottom, where 


the inbsbitants kill end They give a 


great quantity of train: oil. 

Nax the ſhore, is a grey clay, full of 
ferruginous cracks, and pierced by worms. 
The holes are ſmall, perpendicular, and 


big enough to admit a middling pin. Their” 


fides are likewiſe ferruginous, and half- 


' petrified ; and where the clay has been 
waſhed away by the water, the reſt looks 
like ocker-coloured ſtumps of ae 7 4p 
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AT noon we left Petite Riviere, and 
continued our journey towards St. Foachim. 

BETWEEN Petite Riviere, which lies in 
a little bay, and St. Joachim, the weſtern 
ſhore of the river St. Lawrence conſiſts of 
prominent mountains, between which there 
are ſeveral ſmall bays. They have found, 
by long experience, that there is always a 
wind on theſe mountains, even when it is 
calm at Petite Riviere. And when the 
wind is pretty high at the laſt· mentioned 
place, it is not adviſeable to go to Quebec in 
a boat, the wind and waves, in that caſe, 
being very high near theſe mountains. Ws 
had at preſent an opportunity of experien- 
ing it. In the creeks between the moun- 
tains, the water was almoſt quite ſmooth ; 
but on our coming near one of the points 
formed by the high mountains, the waves 
encreaſed, and the wind was ſo high, that 
two people were forced to take care of the 
helm, and the maſt broke ſeveral times. 
The waves are likewiſe greatly encreaſed 
by the ſtrong current near hols: n or 
capes. f 

September the 7th. A LITTLE 1 
noon, we continued our voyage from . 
Joacſlim. . 
THEY employ tree-muſhrooms very. Re | 
quently inſtead of tinder. T hoſs Which 
are 
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are taken from the ſugar⸗maple are reckon- 

ed the beſt; thoſe of the red maple are 
next in goodneſs; and next to them, thoſe 
of the ſugar-birch. For want of - theſe, 
they likewiſe make uſe of thoſe which grow 
on the aſp-tree or tremble. 4s 

THERE are no other ever-green trees in 
| this part of Canada, than the thuya, the 
me 'and ſorhe of the fir kind. 

Tn thuya is eſteemed for reſiſting pu- 
trefaction much longer than any other 
wood; and next in goodneſs: to it is the 
3 called peruſſe here. 

Tux make cheeſe in ſeveral places here- 

abouts, That of the iſle of Orleans is, 
however, reckoned the beſt. This kind is 
fall, thin, and round; and four of them 
weigh about a French pound. Twelve of 
them ſell for thirty ſols. A pound of falt 
batter coſts ten ſols at Quebec, and of freth 
butter, fifteen ſols. Formerly, they could 
get a pound of butter for four ſols here. 

THE. corn- fields towards the river are 
Bopiok: they are ſuffered to ly fallow and to 
be ſown alternately. The ſown ones looked 
yellow at this diſtance, and the fallow ones 
green. The weeds are left on the latter all 
ſummer, for tbe cattle to feed upon. 
Tus aſh wood furniſhes the beſt hoops 
* for tuns here; and for want of i it, they take 
ok III. | FE: e 
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the thuya, little birch-trees, - wild. cherry- 


trees, and others. 


both elevated and hollow impreſſions of 


Tux hills near the river, on i aſa, 


fide, oppoſite the ifle of Orleans, are very 


high and pretty ſteep. They conſiſt, in moſt 
part, of black lime-ſlate. There are likewiſe 
ſome ſpots which conſiſt of a rock-ſtone, 
which, at firſt fight, looks like a ſand-ſtone, 
and is compoſed of grey quartz, a reddiſh 
lime-ſtone, a little grey lime-ſtone, and 
ſome pale grey grains of ſand. Theſe parts 
of the ſtone are ſmall and pretty equally 
mixed with each other. The ſtone looks 
red, with a greyiſh caſt, and is very hard. 
It lies in ſtrata, one above another. The 
thickneſs of each ſtratum is about five 
inches. It is remarkable, that there are 


peCtinites on the ſurface, where one like- 
wiſe meets with the petrified ſhells them- 
ſelves ; but on breaking the ſtone, it does 
not even contain the leaſt veſtige of an im- 
preflion or petrified ſhell. All the impreſ- 
ions are ſmall, about the length and 

breadth of an inch. The particles of 
quartz in the ſtone ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
and the particles of lime - ſtone effer- 
veſce ſtrongly with aqua-fortrs. The upper 
and lower ſurfaces of the ſtrata conſiſt of 
| lime-ſtone, and the inner parts of quartz. 
They break great e of this ſtone 


4 in 
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in order to build houſes of 'it, pave floors 
with it, and make ſtair-caſes of it. Great 
quantities of it are ſent to Quebec. It is re- 
markable, that there are petrefactions i in this 


| None, but never any in the black lime- 


Hates. Ion, % 
Tur women dye Welk woolen yarn yel- 
Joo with ſeeds of gale, which is called 


poiurier here, and ROOD abundant in TOR 


places. 


Tuls evening, M. Caulthier and 1 went 


to ſee the water-fall at Montmorenci. The 
country near the river 1s high and level, 
and laid out into meadows. ' Above them 
the high and ſteep hills begin, which are 
coveted with a cruſt of mould; and turned 

into corn- fields. In ſome very ſteep places, 


and near the rivulets, the hills conſiſt of 


mere black lime-ſlate, which is often crum⸗ 
bled into ſmall pieces, like earth. All the 


fields below the hills are full of ſuch pieces 


of lime- ſlate. When ſome of the larger 
ces are broken, they ſmell like ſtinks 
ſtone. In ſome more elevated places, the 
earth conſiſts of a pale red colour ; and the 
me- ſlates are likewiſe reddiſh. 
Tu water-fall near Montmorenci is one 


of the higheſt I ever ſaw, It is in a river 
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whoſe breadth is not very conſiderable, and 
falls over the ſteep fide of a hill, conſiſting 
entirely of black lime-ſlate. The fall is 

now at the bottom of a little creek of the 
river. Both ſides of the creck conſiſt mere- 
ly of black lime-flate, which is very much 
cracked and tumbled down. The hill of 
lime-flate under the water-fall is quite per- 
pendicular, and one cannot look at it with- 
out aſtoniſhment. The rain of the prece- 
ding days had encreaſed the water in the 
river, which gave the fall a grander appear- 
ance. The breadth of the fall is not above 
ten or twelve yards. Its perpendicular height 
Mr. Gaulthier and I gueſſed to be between 

a hundred and ten and a hundred and twen- 


ty feet; and on our return to Quebec, we 


found our gueſs confirmed by ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, who had actually meaſured the fall, 
and found it to be nearly as we had conjec- 
tured. | The people who live in the neigh- 
bourbood exaggerate in their accounts of it, 
ahſolutely declaring that it is three hundred 
feet bigh. Father Charlevorx Þ i is too ſparing 
in giving it. only forty feet in height. At 
the bottom of the fall, there is always a 
thick fog of vapours, ſpreading about the 


water, being refolved into them by its vio- 


4 See his. Hifteire ds la vs ve Franct, tom. v. p. m. 100. 
e lent 
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lent fall. This fog occaſions almoſt perpe- 


tual rain here, which is more or leſs heavy, 
In proportion to its diſtance from the fall. 
Mr. Gaulthier and myſelf, together with 
the man who ſhewed us the way, were wil- 
ling to come nearer to the falling water, in 
order to examine more accurately how. it 
came down from ſuch a height, ard how 


the ſtone behind the water looked. But, 


being about twelve yards off the fall, a 
ſudden guſt of wind blew a thick fog upon 
us, which, in leſs than a minute, had wet 
us as thoroughly as if we had walked for 
half an hour in a heavy ſhower. We there - 
fore hurried away as faſt as we could, and 
were glad to get off. The noiſe of the fall 
is ſometimes heard at Qebec, which is two 


French miles off to the ſouthward ; and this 


is a ſign of a north-eaſt wind. At other 
times, it can be well heard in the villages, a 
good way lower to the north ; and it is then 
reckoned an undoubted fign of a ſouth-weſt 
wind, or of rain, The black lime-ſlate on 
the ſides of the fall lies in dipping, and al- 
moſt perpendicular ſtrata. In theſe lime- 
flate ſtrata, are the following kinds of ſtone . 
to be met with, _ 

Fibrous gypſum.* This lies in very thin 


* * Gypſum amiantiforme, Waller. Min. Germ. ed. p. 74. 
| . or FAdISLES Blum, Forſt. Introd. to Mineralogy, p. 16, 
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leaves between the cracks of the lime-ſlate. 
Its colour is a ſnowy white. I have found 
it in ſeveral parts of Canada, in the ſame 
eee. N 
Pierre d Calumet. This is the French 
name of a ſtone diſpoſed in ſtrata between 
the lime ſlate, and of which they make al- 
moſt all the tobacco-pipe heads in the coun- 
try. The thickneſs of the ſtrata is diffe- 
rent. I have ſeen pieces near fifteen inches 
thick ; but they are commonly between 
four and five inches thick, When the 
ſtone is long expoſed to the open air or heat 
of the ſun, it gets a yellow colour; but in 
the inſide it is grey. It is a lime-ſtone of 
ſuch a compactneſs, that its particles are 
not diſtinguiſhable by the naked eye. It is 
— 85 foft, and will bear cutting with a 
Knife. From this quality, the people like- 
wiſe judge of the goodneſs of dis one for 
tobacco-pipe heads ; for the hard pieces of 
it are not fo fit for uſe as the ſofter ones. 1 
have ſeen ſome of theſe ſtones ſhivering in- 
to thin leaves on the outſide where they were 
expoſed to the ſun. All the tobacco-pipe 
heads, which the common people in Canada 
make uſe of, are made of this ſtone, and 
are ornamented in different ways. A great 
part of the gentry likewiſe make uſe of 
them, eſpecially when they are on a journey. 
N : | The 


| 
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The Indians have employed this tone for 


the ſame purpoſes for ſeveral ages paſt, and 


have taught it the Europeans. The beads 
of the tobacco-pipes are naturally of a pale 
grey colour ; but they are blackened whilſt 
they are quite new, to make them look 
better. They cover the head all over with 
greaſe, and hold itover a burning candle, or 
any other fire, by which means it gets a 


good black colour, which is encreafed by 


frequent uſe. The tubes of the pipes are 
always made of woodf. . | 
THERE are no coals near this fall, or in 


the ſteep hills cloſe to it. However, the 


people in the neighbouring village ſhewed 
me a piece of coal, which, they ſaid, they 
_ found on one of the hills about the 
all. | 188 + 
Wr arrived at Quebec very late at night. 
September the 8th. INTERMITTING fe- 
vers of all kinds are very rare at Quebec, as 


Mr. Gaulthier affirms. On the contrary, 


* All over Poland, Ruſſia, Turky, and T artary, they ſmoke 


out of pipes made of a kind of ſtone-marle, to which they 


fix long wooden tubes ; for which latter purpoſe, they com- 
- monly employ the young ſhoots of the various kinds of i- 
ra, which have a kind of pith eaſily to be thruit out. 
The ſtone-marle is called generally ſea-ſcum, being Py 
ſoft; and by the Tartars, in Crimea, it is called A. il. 
And as it cuts ſo eafily, various figures are curiouſly carved in 


it, when it is worked into pipe-heads, which often are 


P4 | they | 


mounted with filver. F. | 
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they are very common near Fort St. Fredo- 
ric, and near Fort Detroit, which is a 
French colony, between lake Erie and 
lake Huron, in fotty. thres es north 
latitude. . | 

Some of the people of quality ka aſe 
of ice-cellars, to keep beer cool in, during 
ſummer, and to keep freſh fleſh, which 
would not keep long in the great heat. 
| Theſe ice-cellars are commonly built of 
None, under the houſe. The walls of i it 
are covered with boards, becauſe the ice is 
more eaſily conſumed by ſtones. In winter, 
they fill it with ſnow, which is beat down 
with the feet, and covered with water. 
They then open the cellar holes and the 
dqcor, to admit the cold. It is cuſtomary 
in ſummer to put a piece of ice into the 
water or wine which is to be drank. 

All the ſalt which is made uſe of here, 
15 imported from France. They likewiſe 
make good falt here of the ſea water; but 
France keeping the falt trade entirely to it» 


ſelf, they do not go on with it here. 


TuE E/quimazy are a particular kind of 
American iayages, who live only near the 
water, and never far in the country, on 
Terra Labrador, between the moſt outward 
point of the mouth of the river St. Laws 
_ rence and Hudſon's bay, I bare, never had 
” 7 ag 


an opportunity of ſecing one of them. I 
have ſpoken with many Frenchmen: who 
have ſeen them, and had them on board 
their own veſſels. I ſhall here give a brief 
hiſtory of them, $A to their e 
mous accounts. 

Tur E/quimaux are min gi 
an the Indians of Nortl America, in re- 
gard to their complexion and their language. 
They are almoſt as white as Europeans, and 
have little eyes: the men have likewiſe 
beards. The Indians, on the contrary, are 
copper-coloured, and the men have no 

beards. The E/quimaux-language is ſaid to 
contain ſome European Words. 7 Their 
houſes are eitber caverns. or clefts in the | 
mountains, or huts of turf above ground. 
They never ſow. or plant vegetables, living 
chiefly on various kinds of whales, on ſeals,* 
and walruſſesf.. Sometimes they a 
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4 The Moravian brethren i in als coming once over 
with ſome Gre:nlanders to Terra Labrador, the Ejquimaux ran 
away at their appearance; but they ordered one of their 
'Greenlanders to call them back in his language. The E/qui- 
maux hearing his voice, and underſtanding the language, im- 

mediately ſtopped, came back, and were glad to find a coun- 
tryman, and wherever they went, among the other E/quimaux, . 
they gave our, that one of their brethren was returned, This 
proves the E/quimaux to be of a tribe different from any | 
— Selena nation, as the Greenland language has no eee : 
| With any language in Europe. F. | 
* Phoca wvitulina. Linn. * 
Tricbechu ro;marus. Linn. 
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catch land animals, on which they feed. 
They eat moſt of their meat quite raw. 
Their drink is water; and people have like- 
wiſe ſeen them drinking the ſea e 
which was like brine. 

TukElR ſhoes, ſtockings, breeches, and 
jackets are made of ſeal-ſkins well prepared, 
and ſewed together with nerves of whales, 
which may be twiſted like threads and are 
very tough. Their cloaths, the hairy fide 
of which is turned ootwards, are ſewed to- 
gether ſo well, that they can go up to their 
ſhoulders in the water without wetting 
their under cloaths. Under their upper 
cloaths, they wear ſhirts and waiſtcoats 
made of ſeals ſkins, prepared ſo well as to 
be quite ſoft. I ſaw one of their womens 
dreſſes; a cap, a waiſtcoat, and coat, made 
all of one piece of ſeals ſkin well prepared, 
ſoft to the touch, and the hair on the out- 
tide. Their is a long train behind at their 
coats, which ſcarce reach them to the 
middle of the thigh before; under it they 
wear breeches and boots, all of one piece. 

The ſhirt I ſaw was likewiſe made of 
a very ſoft ſeals ſkin. The E/quimaux wo- 
men are ſaid to be handſomer than any of 
the American Indian women, and their huſ- 
bands are e more e in et 
portion. 
; 15 HAVE 


I Have likewiſe ſeen an E/quimaux boat. 


The outſide of it conſiſts entirely of ſkins, - 


the hair of which has been taken off; and 
the ſides of the ſkins on which they were 
inſerted are turned outwards, and feel as 
ſmooth as vellum. The boat was near four- 


teen feet long, but very narrow, and very 
' ſharp pointed at the extremities. In the 


inſide of the boat, they place two or three 
thin boards, which give a kind of form to the 
boat. It is quite covered with ſkins at the 


top, excepting, near one end, a hole big 


enough for a ſingle perſon to fit and row in, 
and keep his thighs and legs under the deck. 
The figure of the hole reſembles a ſemi-cir- 
cle, the baſe or diameter of which is turned 
towards the larger end of the boat. The 
hole is ſurrounded with wood, on which a 

ſoft folded ſkin is faſtened, with ſtraps at 


its upper end, When the Efquimaux makes 


uſe of his boat, he puts his legs and thighs 
under the deck, ſits down at the bottom of 
the boat, draws the ſkin before mentioned 
round his body, and faſtens it well with the 


ſtraps; the waves may then beat over his 


boat with conſiderable violence, and not a 
ſingle drop comes into it; the cloaths of 
the Eſquimaux keep the wet from him. 


He has an oar in his hand, which has a 


pacdle at each end; it ſerves him for 


rowny- 
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rowing with, and keeping the boat in equi- 
librizm during a ſtorm. The paddles of 
the oar are very narrow. The boat will 
contain but a fingle perſon. Eſquimaux 
have often been found ſafe in their boats 
many miles from land, in violent ſtorms, 
where ſhips found it difficult to ſave them- 
ſelves. Their boats float on the waves like 
bladders, and they row them with incredi- 
ble velocity. I am told, they have boats 
of different ſhapes. They have likewiſe 
larger boats of wood, covered with leather 
in which ſeveral people may fit, and in 
which their women commonly go to ſea. _ 
Bos and arrows, javelins and harpoons, 
are their arms. With the laſt they kill 
whales, and other large marine animals. 
The points of their arrows and harpoons 
are ſometimes made of iron, ſometimes of 
bone, and ſometimes of the teeth of the 
walrufs. Their quivers are made of ſeals 
ſkins. The needles with which they ſow 
their cloaths are likewiſe made of iron or 
of bone, All their iron they get by ſome 


means or other from the Europeans. 


I xxx ſometimes go on board the Euro- 
pean (hips in order to exchange ſome of 
their goods for knives and other iron. But 
it is not adviſeable for Europeans to go on 
More, unleſs they be numerous; for the 
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Eſuimaux are falſe and treacherous, and 
cannot ſuffer ſtrangers amongſt tbem. If 
they find themſelves too weak, they run 
away at the approach of ſtrangers ; but if 
they think they are an over-match for them, 
they kill all that come in their way, with- 
out leaving a ſingle one alive. The Euro- 
peans, therefore, do not venture to let a 
greater number of E/quimaux come on board 
their ſhips than they can eaſily maſter. If 
they are. ſhip-wrecked on the Ejquimaus 
coaſts, they may as well be drowned in the 
ſea as come ſafe to the ſhore : this many 
Europeans have experienced. The Eura- 
pean boats and ſhips which the E/qumans 
get into their power, are immediately cut 
in pieces and robbed of all their nails and 
bother iron, which they work into knives, 
needles, arrow-heads, &c. They make uſe 
of fire for no other purpoſes but working of 
iron, and preparing the ſkins of animals. 
Their meat is eaten all raw. When they come 
on board an European ſhip, and are offered 
ſome of the ſailors meat, they never will 
taſte of it till they have ſeen ſome European: 
eat it. Though nothing pleaſed other ſa- 
vage nations fo much as brandy, yet many 
Frenchmen have aſſured me, that they never 
could prevail on the E/quimanux to take a 
dram of it. Their n of other nations 

is 
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the cauſe of it; for-they undoubtedly imas 


gine, that they are going to poiſon them, 
or do them ſome hurt ; and I am not cer- 
tain, whether they do. not judge right. 


Fhey have no ear- rings, and do not paint 


the face like the American Indians. For 
many centuries paſt, they have had dogs, 


' Whoſe ears are erected, and never han 


down. They make uſe of them for hunt- 


ing, and inſtead of horſes in winter, for 


drawing their goods on the ice. They 
themſelves ſometimes ride in ſledges drawn 
by dogs. They have no other domeſtic ani- 
mal. There are, indeed, plenty of rein- 


deer in their country ; but it is not known, 
That either the Eſguimaux, or any of the In- 
diam in America, have ever tamed them. 


The French in Canada, who are in a man- 


ner the neighbours of the E/quimaux, have 
taken a deal of pains to carry on ſome kind 


of trade with them, and to endeavour to 
engage them to a more friendly intercourſe 


with other nations. For that purpoſe, 
they took ſome E/quimaux children, taught 


them to read, and educated them in the 


* 


beſt manner poſſible. The intention of the 
* French was, to ſend theſe children to the 
 E/quimaux again, that they might inform 


them of the kind treatment the French had 
given them, and thereby incline them to 
5 2 con- 
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conceive- a better opinion of the French. 
Bat unhappily all the children died of the 


{mall-pox, and the ſcheme was dropt. 
Many perſons in Canada doubted, whe- 
ther the ſcheme would have ſucceeded, 


though the children had been kept alive. 


For they ſay, there was formerly an Efqui- 
maux taken by the French, and. brought to 
Canada, where he ſtaid a good while, and 


was treated with great civility. He learnt 


French pretty well, and ſeemed to reliſh 
the French way of living very well. When 
he was ſent. back to his countrymen, he 
was not able to make the leaſt impreſſion 


on them, in favour of the French ; but 


was killed by his neareſt relations, as half 


a Frenchman and foreigner. This inhu- ' 
man proceeding of the E/quzmanx againlt 
all ſtrangers, is the reaſon why none of the 


Indians of North America ever give quarter 
to the E/quimanux if they meet with them, 
but kill them on the ſpot; though they 
frequently pardon their other enemies, and 
incorporate the priſoners into their nation. 

For the uſe of thoſe, who are fond of 


comparing the languages of ſeveral nations, 


I have here inſerted a few E/quimaux words, 
communicated to me by the Jeſuit Sam? 
Pie. One, kombuc ; two, tigal ; three, 


225 Wen mn Miagat; ; water, /illalokto; rain, 
killa- 
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killaluck j heaven, taktuck, or nabugakſhe 5 
the ſun, ſbrkonak, or ſatabnuꝶł; the moon, 
fakock; an egg, manneguk; the boat, Ka- 
gack ; the oar, pacotick ; the knife, ſhavie; 
a dog, mekke, or timiloł; the bow, petik- 
ick; an arrow, tatſo ; the head, niakock ; 
the ear, 7c/iu; the eye, killih, or ſhit; the 
hair, nutſhad ; a tooth, ukat; the foot, 
_ #/ifar. Some think that they are nearly 
the fame nation with the Greenlanders, or 
Skratlingers ; and pretend that there is = 
great affinity in the language *. 
PLUMB-TREEs of different ſorts, brought 
over from France, ſucceed very well here. 
The preſent year they did not begin to 
flower till this month. Some of them 
looked very well; and I am told the win- 
ter does not hurt them. e 
September the 11th. TE marquis ite 
la Galifſonniere is one of the three noble- 
men, who, above all others, have gained 
high eſteem with the French admitalty in 
the laſt war. They are the marquiſſes de 
la Gali tae de la e pt and de 4 E- 
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8 The Pa account of the- 8 may 8 
with Herry Ellis's Ace unt of 4 Voyage to Hudſon's Bay, by - 
"the Dobbs Ga ley and California, &c. and The Account of 'a 
| Voyage for the D:/eovery of a North Wei Paſſage by. Hudjen's 
| Strizghts, by the Clerk of the California. {wo Vols. $20. 
[ And e with ans 's Hl 57 8 Y ws 7 pho 00 Veli. 
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tendue. 
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tendure. The firſt of theſe was now % 


fifty years of age, of a low ſtature, and 
ſomewhat hump- backed, but of a very a- 
greeable look. He had been here for ſome 
time as governor-general ; and was going 
back to France one day this month. I 
have already mentioned ſomething concern- 
ing this nobleman ; but when I think of 
his many great qualities, [ can never give 


him a ſufficient encomium. He has a ſur- 


prizing knowledge in all branches of ſci- 
ence, and eſpecially in natural hiſtory; in 
which he is ſo well verſed, that when he 
began to ſpeak with me about it, I ima- 
zined I ſaw our great Linnæus under a new 
form. When he ſpoke of the uſe of na- 
- tural hiſtory, of the method of learning, 

and employing it to raiſe the ſtate of a 
country, I was aſtoniſhed to ſee him take 
his reaſons from politics, as well as natu- 
ral philoſophy, mathematics, and other 
ſciences. I own, that my converſation 


with ti.is nobleman was very inſtructive to 


we; and I always drew a deal of uſeful 
knowledge from it. He told me ſeveral 
ways of employing natural hiſtory to the 
purpoſes of politics, and to make a coun- 
try powerful, in order to depreſs its envious 


neighbours. -'Never has natural hiſtory had 


a greater promoter in this country: ; and it 
Vor. III. e W 
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is very doubtful whether it will ever have 

his equal here. As ſoon as he got the place 
of governor-general, he began to take thoſe 
meaſures for getting information ih natural 
hiſtory, which I have mentioned before. 
When he ſaw people, who had for ſome 
time been in a ſettled place of the country, 
eſpecially in the more remote parts, or had 
travelled in thoſe parts, he always queſ- 
tioned them about the trees, plants, earths, 
ſtones, ores, animals, &c. of the place. He 
likewiſe enquired what uſe the inhabitants 
made of theſe things; in what ſtate their 
huſbandry was; what lakes, rivers, and 
paſſages there are; and a number of other 
particulars. Thoſe who ſeemed to have 
- clearer notions than the reſt, were obliged 
to give him circumſtantial deſcriptions of 
what they had ſeen. He himſelf wrote 
down all the accounts he received; and by 
this great application, ſo uncommon among 
3 of bis rank, he ſoon acquired a 
knowledge of the moſt diſtant parts of 
America. The prieſts, commandants of 
forts, and of ſeveral diſtant places, are of- 
ten ſurprized by his queſtions, and wonder 
at his knowledge, when they come to Que- 
bec to pay their viſits to him; for he often 
tells them that near {ſuch a mountain, or on 
ſuch a ſhore, &c. where they often went a 
„ hunting, 
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hunting, there are ſome particular plants, 
trees, earths, ores, &c. for he had got a 
knowledge of thoſe things before. From 
hence it happened, that ſome of the inha- 
bitants believed he had a preternatural 
knowledge of things, as he was able to 
mention all the curioſities of places, ſome- 
times near two hundred Swediſb miles from 
Quebec, though he never was there himſelf. 
Never was there a better ſtateſman than he; 
and nobody can take better meaſures, and 
chooſe more proper means for improving a 
country, and enereaſing its welfare. Ca- 
nada was hardly acquainted with the trea- 
{ure it poſſeſſed in the perſon of this no- 
bleman, when it loſt him again ; the king 
wanted his ſervices at home, and could not 
leave him fo far off. He was going to 
France with a collection of natural curio- 
fities; and a quantity of young trees and 
plants, in boxes full of earth. 5 28 
TEE black lime ſlate has been repeatedly 
mentioned during the courſe of my jour- 
ney, I will here give a more minute de- 
tail of it. The mountain on which Que 
bec is built, and the hills along the river St. 
Lawrence, conſiſt of it for ſome miles to- 
gether, on both ſides of Quebec. About a 
yard from the ſurface, this ſtone is quite 
compact, and without any cracks; ſo that 
2 dne 
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one cannot perceive that it is a flate, its 
particles being imperceptible. It lies in 
ſtrata, which vary from three or four 


inches, to twenty thick, and upwards. In 
the mountains on which Quebec is built, 


the ſtrata do not ly horizontal, but dippiag, 


ſo as to be nearly perpendicular; the upper 
ends pointing north-weſt, and the lower 


ones ſouth-eaſt. From hence it is, that 
the corners of theſe ſtrata always ſtrike out 
at the ſurface into the ſtreets, and cut 


the ſhoes in pieces. I have likewiſe ſeen 


ſome ſtrata, inclining to the northward, 


but nearly perpendicular as the former. 
Horizontal ſtrata, or nearly ſuch, have oc- 
cutred to me too. The ſtrata are divided 
by narrow cracks, which are commonly 
filled with fibrous white gypſum, which 

can ſometimes be got looſe with a knife, if 
the layer or ſtratum of ſlate above it is 


broken in pieces; and in that caſe it has 


the appearance of a thin white leaf. The 


larger cracks are almoſt filled up with tranſ- 


parent quartz cryſtals, of different ſizes. 


One part of the mountain contains vaſt 
quantities of theſe cryſtals, from which the 
Corner of the mountain which lies to the 
8. 8. E. of the palace, has got the name 
of Pointe de Diamante, or Diamond Point. 


The ſmall cracks which divide the ſtone, 


80 
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po generally at right angles ; ; the diſtances. 


etween them are not always equal. The 
outſide of the ſtratum, or that which 1s 
turned towards the other ſtratum, is fre- 
quently covered with a fine, black, ſhining 
membrane, which looks like a kind of a 
pyrous horn: ſtone, In it there is ſome- 
times a yellow pyrites, always lying in 
ſmall grains. I never found petrefactions 
or impreſſions, or other kinds of ſtone in 
it, beſides thoſe I have juſt mentioned. 
The whole mountain on which Quebec 
is ſituated, conſiſts entirely of lime-flate 
from top to bottom. When this ſtone is 
broken, or ſcraped with a knife, it gives a 
ſtrong ſmell like the ftink-ſtone. That 
part of the mountain which is expoſed to 
the open air, crumbles into ſmall pieces, 
had loſt their black colour, and got a pale 
red one in its ſtead, Almoſt all the page 
and private buildings at Quebec conſiſt of 
this lime-ſlate; and likewiſe the 1 
round the town, and round the monaſteries 
and gardens. It is caſily broken, and cut 
to the ſize wanted. But it has the pro- 
perty of ſplitting into thin ſhivers, parallel 
to the ſurface of the ſtratum from whence 
they are taken, after lying during one or 
more years in the air, and expoſed to the 
ſun. However, this quality does no da- 
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to the walls in which they are placed; 
for the ſtones being laid on purpoſe into 
ſuch a poſition that the cracks always run 
horizontally, the upper ſtones preſs fo much 
the lower ones, that they can only 
get cracks 6utwardly, and ſhiver only on 
the outſide, without going forther inwards. 
The ſhivers always grow thinner, as the | 
_ Houſes grow older. 
IN order to give my readers ſotne idea of 
the climate of Quebec, and of the different 
changes of heat and cold, at the ſeveral 
ſeaſons of the year, I. Will here infert ſome 
| particulars extracted from the meteorologi 4 : 
cal obſervations, of the royal phyſician, N 
Gaulthier : he gave me a copy of tho boſs 
which he had made from October 1744, to 
_ the end of September 8 The ther- 
motmnetrical e will omit, be- 
catiſe I do not think them accurate ; for as 
Mr. Gaulthier made 'aſe of de Ia Hire's 
thermometer, the degrees of cold cannot 
be exackly determined, the quickfilver be- 
ing deprellec into the globe at the bottom, 
AS "Doh as the cold begins to be'confider- 
able. The obſervations are made through- 
out the year, between 'feven and eight in 
the. morning. and two and three in the f- 
ternoon. He has ſeldom made any ebſer- 
vations in the afternoon. His thermome- 
Ei LY ter 


ter was likewiſe i inaccurate, by being placed 
in a bad ſituation. 


The year 1745, 

January. Fux 29th of this month _ 
river St. Lawrence was covered over with 
ice, near Quebec. In the obſeryations of 
other years, it is obſerved, that the river 
is ſometimes covered with ice in the be- 
> pr of January, or the end of Decem» 

1. 

February. NoTnrinG remarkable bap- 
pend during the courſe of this month. 
March. Tux ſay this has been the 
mildeſt winter they ever felt; even the 
eldeſt perſons could not remember one ſo 
mild. The ſnow was only two feet deep, 
-and the ice in the river, oppoſite Quebec, 
had the ſame thickneſs. On the twenty- 
firſt there was a thunder-ſtorm, which fell 

upon à foldier, and hurt him very much. 
On the 19th and 200th, they began to make 
inciſions into the ſugar-maple, and to pre» 
Pare ſugar from its juice. 

April. Dux ms this month they con- 
tinued to extract che juice of the ſugar- 
-maple, for making ſugar, On the 7th 
the gardeners began to make hot-beds. 
On the 20th the ice in the river brake 
| looſe near Quebec, and went down; which 

rarely happens ſo ſoon; for the river St. 
5 Q 4 Tau- 
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ee is ee ee covered packs ice 
oppoſite Quebec, on the 10th of May. On 
the 22d, and 23d, there fell a quantity of 
ſnow. On the 75th" they began to ſow 
near St. Joachim. The fame day they ſaw 
ſome ſwallows. The 29th they wed corn 
all over the country. Ever ſince the 23d 
0 river had been clear at Quebec. 
May. Tux third of this month the 
cold was ſo great in the morning, that 
Celfius's, or the Swediſh thermometer, was 
four degrees below the freezing point ; 
however, it did not hurt the corn. On 
the 16th all the ſummer-corn was ſown. 
On the 35th the Sanguinaria, Narciſſus, and 
violet, began to blow. The 17th the wild 
chetry-trees, raſberry-buſhes, apple-trees, 
and lime-trees, began to expand their leaves. 
'The ſtrawberries were in flower about that 
time. The 29th the wild cherry-trees 
were in bloflom. On the 26th part of 
the French apple-trees, cherry-trees, and 
plum-trees, opened their flowers. 
June. Th 5th of this month all the 
trees had got leaves. The apple- trees were 
in full flower. Ripe ſtraw- berries were to 
be had on the 22d. Here it is noted, that 
the weather was very fine for the growth | 
of vegetables. 
Fully. THE corn ben to ſhoot into 
ears on the 12th, and had cars every where 


f 


| Quebec. . „ 5 


on the et (It is to be obſerved, that 
they ſow nothing but ſummer- corn here.) 
Soon after the corn began to flower. Hay 


making began the 22d. All this 1 


fag weather was excellent. 


Auguſt. ON the 12th thiete 4 were * 
pears and melons at Montreal. On the 


zoth the corn was ripe round Montreal, 
and the harveſt was begun there. On the 


22d the harveſt began at Quebec. On the 
zoth, and ziſt, there was a very imall 


hoar- froſt on the ground. 


September. THE harveſt of all 1 + 


corn ended on the 24th, and 25th. Me- 
lons, water-melons, cucumbers, and fine 
plums, were very plentiful during the 
courſe of this month. Apples and pears 
were likewiſe ripe, which is not always 
the caſe. On the laſt days of this month 
they began to plough the land. The fol- 


lowing is one of the obſervations of this 


month: The old people in this country 
% ſay, that the corn was formerly never 
% ripe till the 15th, or 16th, of September, 
«© and ſometimes on the 12th; but no 
e ſooner. They likewiſe affert, that it 


* never was perfectly ripe. But fince the 


woods have been ſufficiently cleared; the 
« beams of 'the ſun have had more room 
TIES operate, and the corn ripens ſooner. 
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« than before &. It is further remarked; 
that the hot ſummers are always very fruit- 
a 


It is not only the clearing of woods, bat cultivation, 
and population, that alter the climate of a country, and 
make it mild. The Romans looked upon the winters of 
Germany and England as very ſevere, but happily both coun» 
tries have at preſent a mach more mild climate thay for- 
menly, owing to the three above mentioned reaſons. Near 
Peterſbung, under ſixty degrees north latitude, the river 
Neva was covered with ice 1765, in the beginning of De- 
cember, and cleared of it April the 11th 1766. At T/arite 
in, which is under forty-eight degrees forty minutes north 
latitude, the river Volga was covered with ice the 26th of 
November 1765, and the ine broke in the river April the 
27th 1766, (all old ſtile). Is it not almoſt incredible, that 
in a place very near twelve degrees more to the ſouth, the 
effects of cold ſhoald be felt longer, and mare ſeverely, 
than in the more northern climate, And though the neigb- 
bourhood of Peterſburg has a great many woods, the cold 
Was, however, leſs Sona and laſting; T/arn/in on the 
* £ontrary has no woods for many hundred miles in its neigh- 
bourhood, if we except ſome 7 trees and buſhes, along 
the Volga and its iſles, and the Tow land along it. Where- 
ever the eye loaks to theieaft, there are uaſt plains without 
woods, for many hundred miles. The clearing a country 
of woods, cannot therefore alone contribute {o much ta 

make the climate milder, But cultivation does more. On 
a ploughed field the ſnow will always ſoaner melt, than 
on a field covered with graſs. The inflammable warm per- 
ticles brought into the field, by the various kinds of ma- 
mure, contribute much to ſoften the #igours-of the climate; 
bur the exhalations of thouſands of men and cattle, ina Bar 
pulous country, the burning of ſo many combuſtibles, 
and the diſperſion of ſo many cauſtic particles, through 
the whole athmoſphere; theſe are things which contribute 
ſo much towards ſoftening the rigours of a climate. In a 
Hundred-ſquare miles near T/aritfn, there is not ſo much cul. 
tivated land as there is within ten-near Perer/aurg ; it is in 
proportion to the number of the inhabitans of both . 

| an 
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ful in Canada, and that moſt of the corn 
has hardly ever arrived at perfect maturity. 

O HFober. Du RING this month the fields 
were plonghed, and the weather was very 
fine all the time. There was a little froſt 
for ſeveral nights, and on the 28th it 
_ ſhowed. Towards the end of this month 
the rrees began to ſhed their leaves. a 
November. THEY continued to plough 
till the roth of this month, when the trees 
had ſhed all their leaves. Till the 18th 
the cattle went out of doors, a few days 
excepted, when bad weather had kept 
them at home. On the 16th there was 
ſome thunder and lightning. There was 
not yet any ice in the river St. Lawrence 
on the 24th. „ 
December. Dux rx this month it is 
obferved, that the autumn has been mach 
milder than ufual. On the iſt a ſhip could 
ſtill fer fail for France; but on the 1th 
the river St. Lawrence was covered with 
ice on the ſides, but open in the middle. 
%% 0 1 


and this makes the chief difference of the climate. There 
is ſtill another eonſideration, Peterſburg lies near the ſea, 
and T7 /arit/en in an inland country; and, generally ſpeaking, 
countries near the ſea have been obſerved to enjoy a milder 
climate. Theſe few remarks will be, I believe, ſufficienr 
to enable every body to judge of the changes of the climate 
in various countries, which, no doubt, grow warmer and 
more temperate, as cultivation and population increaſe. F. 
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In the river Charles the ice was thick 
enough for horſes with heavy loads to paſs 
over it. On the 26th the ice in the river 
St. Lawrence was waſhed away by a heavy 
rain; but on the 28th part of that river 
was again covered with ice. 

Tux next obſervations ſhew, that the 
winter has likewiſe been one of the mildeſt. 

now reſume the account of my own 
. 


THis evening I left Quebec with a fair 
wind. The governor-general of Canada, 
the marquis de /a Jonguiere, ordered one 
of the king's boats, and ſeven men to brin 
me to Montreal. The middle of the boat 
was covered with blue cloth, under which 
we were ſecured from the rain. This jour- 
ney I made at the expence of the. French 
king. We went three French miles to-day, 

September the 12th, WE continued our 
journey during all this day. 

TRE {mall Id of maize, which ripens 
in three months time, was ripe about this 
time, and the people drew it out of the 
ground, and hung it up to dry, 

Tux weather about this time was like 
the beginning of our Auguſt, old ſtile. 
Therefore it ſeems, autumn commences a 
whole month later in. Canada, than 1 in the 
midſt of e 7 Ty 
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NeAR each farm there is a kitchen= 
garden, in which onions are moſt abun- 
dant; becauſe the Freach farmers eat their 


dinnersof them with bread, on Fridays and 
Saturdays, or faſting days. However, I 
cannot ſay, the French are ſtri obſervers 
of faſting; for ſeveral of my rowers ate 
fleſh to-day, though it was Friday. The 
common people in Canada may be ſmelled 
when one paſſes by them, on account of 
their frequent uſe of onions. Pumpions 


are likewiſe abundant in the farmer's /gar-. 


dens. They dreſs them in ſeveral ways, 


but the moſt common is to cut them 


through the middle, and place the inſide 


on the hearth, towards the fire, till it is 
quite roaſted. The pulp is then cut out 


of the peel, and eaten; people above the 
_ vulgar put ſugar to it. Carrots, ſallad, 
French beans, cucumbers, and currant 
ſhrubs, are planted in every Mo Rug 
kitchen-garden. 

EveRY farmer plants a quantity of to- 


bacco near his houſe, in proportion to the 


ſize of his family. It is likewiſe very ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould plant tobacco, be- 
cauſe it is ſo univerſally ſmoaked by the 
common people. Boys of ten or twelve 


years of age, run about with the pipe in 


their mouths, as well as the old people. 
f Perſons 
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Perſons above the vulgar, do not refuſe to 
ſmoak a pipe now and then. In the north- 
ern parts of Canada, they generally ſmoak 
tobacco by itſelf; but Ranks upwards, 
and about Montreal, they take the inner 
bark of the red Cornelian cherry , cruſh 
it, and mix it with the tobacco, to make 
it weaker, People of both ſexes, and of 
all ranks, uſe ſnuff very much. Almoſt 
all the tobacco, which is conſumed here, 
is the produce, of the country, and ſome 
people prefer it even to Virginian tobacco: 
but thoſe who pretend to be connoiſſeurs, 


reckon the laſt lind better than the other. 


_ Trovcn many nations imitate the French 
cuſtoms ; yet I obſerved on the contrary, 
that the French in Canada in many reſpects 
follow the cuſtoms of the Indians, with 
whom they converſe every day. They 
make uſe of the tobacco-pipes, ſhoce, gar- 
ters, and girdles, of the Indians. They 
follow the Indian way of making war with 
exactneſs; they mix the ſame things with 
tobacco; they make uſe of the Indian bark» 
boats, and row them in the Indian way ; 
they wrap ſquare pieces of cloth round 
their feet, inſtead of ſtockings, and have 
e ny other indian kalhiont. W hen 
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one comes into the houſe of a Canada pea- 
ſant, or farmer, he gets up, takes his hat 
off to the ſtranger, deſires him to ſit down, 
puts his hat on and fits down again. The 
gentlemen and ladies, as well as the poor- 
eſt. peaſants and their wives, are called 
Monteur and Madame. The peaſants, and 
eſpecially their wives, wear ſhoes, which 
confi of a piece of wood hollowed out, 
and are made almoſt as ſlippers. Their 
boys, and the old peaſants themſelves, 
wear their hair behind in a cue; and moſt 


of them wear red woollen caps at home, 


and ſometimes on their journies. 
Tus farmers prepare molt of their diſhes 


of milk. Butter is but ſeldom ſeen, and 


what they have is made of ſour cream, 


and therefore not ſo good as Ergi;/h but- 
ter. Many of the French are by fond 


of milk, which they eat chiefly on faſting 


days. However, they have not ſo many 
methods of preparing it as we have in Sze- - 


den. The common way was to boil it, 
and put bits of bread, and a good deal of 


ſugar, into it. The French here eat near 


as much fleſh as the Engliſb, on thoſe days 


when their religion allows it. For ex- 
cepting the ſoup, the fallads, and the de- 


| fert, all their other diſhes conſiſt pal fleſh 
variouſly nee om 
Ar 


* 


Ar night we lay at a farm-houſe, near 
a river called Petite Riviere, which falls 
here into the river St. Laurence. This 
place is reckoned ſixteen French miles from 
Quebec,” and ten from Trois Riuieres. The 
tide is ſtill conſiderable here. Here is the 
laſt place where the hills, along the river, 
conſiſt of black lime- ſlate; further on NOS 
are compoſed merely of earth. 
Flik E-YIIEs flew about the woods at 
58875 though not in great numbers; the 
French call them Mouches d feu. 
Tur houſes in this neighbourhood. aw 
| all made of wood. The rooms are pretty 
large. The inner roof reſts on two, three, 
or four, large thick ſpars, according to the 
ſize of the room. The chinks are filled 
with clay, inſtead of moſs. The windows 
are made entirely of paper. The chimney 
is erected in the middle of the room; that 
part of the room which is oppoſite the 
fire, is the kitchen; that which is be- 
hind the chimney, ſerves the people to 
ſleep, and receive ſtrangets in. Sometimes 
there is an iron ſtove behind the chimney. 
September the 13th. Near Champlain, 
which is a place about five French miles 
from Trois: Rivieres, the ſteep hills near 
the river conſiſt of a yellow, and ſome- 


times ockte- coloured ſandy earth, in which 
a num- 
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a number of final ſprings ariſe. The water 
in them is generally filled with yellow ockre, 
which is a ſign, that theſe dry ſandy fields 
contain a great quantity of the ſame iron 
ore, which is dug at Trois Rivieres. It is 
not conceivable from whence that number 
of ſmall rivulets takes their riſe, the ground - 
above being flat, and exceeding dry in 
ſummer. The lands near the river are 
cultivated for about an Engliſb mile into 
the country; but behind them there are 
thick foreſts, and low grounds. The woods, 
which collect a quantity of moiſture, and 
prevent the evaporation of the water, force 
it to make its way under ground to the 
river. The ſhores of the river are here 
covered with a great” deal of black iron- 
ang" 
 Towarps evening we arrived at Trois 
Rivieres, where we ſtaid no longer, than 
was neceffary to deliver the letters, which 
we brought with us from Quebec. After 
that we went a French mile higher up, be- 
fore we took our night's lodging. | 

Tuls afternoon we faw three remark⸗ 
able old people. One was an old Jeſuit, 
called father Toſe ph Aubery, who had been 


a miffionary to the converted Indzans of UE 


St. Frangois. This ſummer he ended the 
fiftieth year of his miffion.. He therefore 
Por. III. R - - - return” 
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returned to Quebec, to renew his vows 
there; and he ſeemed to be healthy, and 
in good ſpirits. The other two people 
were our landlord and his wife; he was 
above eighty years of age, and ſhe was not 
much younger. They had now been fifty- 
one years married. The year before, at 
the end of the fiftieth year of theit mar- 
riage, they went to church together, and 
offered up thanks to God Almighty for 
the great grace he gave them. They were 
yet quite well, content, merry, and talk- 
ative. The old man faid, that he was at 
Quebec when the Engliſb beſieged it, in the 
year 1690, and that the biſhop went up 
and down the ſtreets, dreſſed in his ponti- 
fical robes, and a ſword in his hand, in 
order to recruit the ſpirits of the ſoldiers. 

- Tris old man ſaid, that he thought the 
winters were formerly much colder than 
they are now. There fell likewiſe a greater 
quantity of ſnow, when he was young. 

He could remember the time when pum- 
pions, cucumbers, Sc. were killed by the 
froſt about mid-ſummer, and he aſſured 


me, that the ſummers were warmer now 


than they uſed to be formerly, About 
thirty and ſome odd years ago, there was 


ſuch a ſevere winter in Canada, that the 
froſt killed * birds; but the old man 
eon 
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could not remember the particular year. 
Every body allowed, that the ſummers in 
1748, and 1749, had been warmer in Ca- 
nada than they have been many years ago. 
Tux ſoil is reckoned pretty fertile; and 
wheat yields nine or ten grains from one. 
But when this old man was a boy, and the 
country was new and rich every where, 
they could get twenty, or four- and- twenty, 


grains from one. They ſow but little rye 
here; nor do they ſow much barley, except 


for the uſe of cattle. They complain, 
however, that when they have a bad crop, 
they are obliged to bake bread of barley. | 

September the 14th. THIS morning we 
got up early, and purſued our journey. 
After we had gone about two French miles, 
we got into lake St. Pierre, which we 
croſſed. Many plants, which are common 
in our Swed:/b lakes, ſwim at the top of 
this water. This lake is ſaid to be covered 
every winter with ſuch ſtrong ice, that a 
hundred loaded horſes could go over it to 
gether with ſafety. 

A CcRAw-FPI$RH, or river lobfter;) FRO 
what like a crab, but quite minute, about 
two geometrical lines long, and broad in 
proportion, was frequently drawn up by us 
with the aquatic weeds, | Its colour is a 
| pale greeniſh white. 
| * Tag 
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TrsE FOG Pontederia * grows plen ti. 
ful on the fides of a long and narrow canal 
of water, in the places frequented by our 
Water-lilies . A great number of | 

wade. far into as kind of ſtrait, and ſome- 
times duck the greateſt part of their bodies 
under water, in order to get at wwe nagt 
which, they are very fond of. 5 

As ſoon as we were got end jake St, 
Pierre, the face of the country was entirely 
changed, and became as agreeable as could 
be wiſhed. The iſles, and the land on 
both ſides of us, looked like the prettieſt | 
pleaſure-gardens z and. this cominyed ul 
Dear Montreal. ES” | 

Ng ax every farm on the „ there 
are ſome boats, hollowed out of the trunks 
of ſingle trees, but commonly neat and 
well made, having the proper ſhape of 
boats. In one ſingle place I ſaw a Race: 
made of the bark of trees. 

September the 15th. WE continued our | 
Journey early this morning. On account 
of the ſtrength of the river, which came 
down againſt us, we were ſometimes obliged 
bout the rowers: 80 on LI ER 180 my 

. 


*  Peatediria cordata- Ea | 5 | ; 
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Ar four o clock in the evening we ar- 
rived at Montreal; and our voyage was 
reckoned a happy one, becauſe the vio- 
Hence of the river flowing againſt us all the 
Way, and the:changeablenels of the winds, 
commonly! protract it to two Wecks. 

Seprembor the 19th. ' SEVERAL people 
hers in town have got the French vines, 
and planted them in their gardens. They 


HBave two kinds of grapes, one of a pale 


green, or almoſt white; the other, of a 
veddiſh brown colour. From the white 
ones they ſay, white wine is made; and 
from the red ones, red wine. The cold in 
winter obliges them to put dung round the 
roots of the vines, without which they 
would be killed by the froſt. The grapes 
began to de ripe in theſe days; the white 
ones are a little ſooner ripe than the red 
ones. They make no wine of them here, 
becauſe it is not worth while; but they are 
ſerved up at deſerts. They fay theſe grapes 
125 not grow ſo big here as in France. 
WarEkR-Mrroxs “ are cultivated in 
great plenty in the Engliſd and French Ame- 
ricun colonies; and there is hardly a pea- 
fant here, who has not a field planted with 
them. They are chiefly cultivated in the 
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neighbourhood of towns; and they are 
very rare in the north part of Canada. Thie 
Indians plant great quantities of water- me- 
Jons at preſent; but whether they bave 
done it of old is not eaſily determined. For 
an old Onidoe Indian (of the ſix Jroqueſe 
nations) aſſured me, that the Indians did 
not know water-melons before the Euro- 
Peant came into the country, and commu- 
nicated them to the Indians. The French, 

on the other hand, have aſſured me, that 
the Illinois Indians have had abundance of 
this fruit, when the French firſt came to 
them; and that they declare, they bad 
planted them ſince times immemorial. 

However, I do not remember having read 
that the Europeans, who firſt came to North- 
- America, mention the water-melons, in 
speaking of the diſhes of the Indians at 

that time. How great the ſummer heat is 
in thoſe; parts of America which I have 
paſſed througb, can eaſily be conceived, 
when. one confiders, that in all thoſe places, 
they never ſow water - melons in hot-beds, 
but in the open fields in ſpring, without ſo 
much as covering them, and they ripen in 
time. Here are two ſpecies of them, viz. 
one with a red pulp, and one with a white 
one. The firſt is more common to the 
ſouthward, with then Illinois, and in ow 
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En gliſh colonies; the laſt is more abundant 
in, Canada. The ſeeds are ſown in ſpring, 
after the cold is entirely gone off, in a good 


rich ground, at ſome diſtance from each 


other ; ; becauſe their ſtalks ſpread far, and 
require much room, if they ſhall be very 
fruitful. They were now ripe at Montreal; 
but in the Engliſb colonies they ripen in 
July and Auguſi. They commonly require 
eſs time to ripen in, than the common 
melons.” Thoſe in the Engliſb colonies are 
commonly ſweeter, and more agreeable, 
than the Canada ones. Does the greater 
heat contribute any thing towards making 
them more palatable ? Thoſe. in the pro- 
vince of Neu- ork are, however, reckoned 
the beſt... 8 f £4 
TREE water-melons. are. very. juicy 5 1 5 
the Juice is. mixed with a cooling. pulp, 
which is very good in the hot ſummer-ſca- 
ſon. Nobody in Canada, in Albany, and 


in other parts of New-York: could produce | 
an example, that the eating of water-me- 


Ions in great quantities had hurt any body; 

and there ace examples even of ſick perſons 
eating them without any danger. Further 
to the ſouth, the frequent uſe of them It 
is thought brings on intermitting fevers, 


and other bad diſtempers, eſpecially in ſuch 


Veo e as are Ae uſed to them, Many 
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Frenchmen aſſuted me, that when pebple 
born in Canada came to the Illinois, and eat 
ſeveral times of the water-melons of that 
„they immediately gat a fever; and 
2 therefore the //mvis adviſe the French not to 
eat of a fruit ſo dangerous to them. They 
themſelves are ſubject to be attacked by fe- 
vers, if they cool their ſtomachs too often 
With water melons. In Camuda they ke 
them in a toom, which is a little heated; 
by which means they will keep freſh two 
months after they are ripe; but care muſt 
be taken, that the froſt ſpeil them not. In 
the Engi plantations they like wiſe keep 
them nec in dry cellars, during part of 
the winter. They aſſured me that they 
keep better when they are carefully broke 
off fram the ſtalk, and afterwards burnt 
avith a red-hot iron, in the place where the 
ſtalk was faſtened. In this manner they 
may be eaten at Chriimar, and after. In 
Penſyloatiia, uhere they have a dry ſandy 
carth, they malte a hole in the ground, put 
_ the) water-thddons carefully into it with 
their ſtalks, by which means they keep 
very freſh- during a ar part of Aten, 
Few people, however, take chis trouble 
irh the e ee ens becauſe they bes. 
ing very cooling, and the winter being g very 
anal 8 it n to N leſs Wesen to 
5 * 
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keep them for eating in that ſeaſon PA which 
is already very cold. They are of opinion 
in theſe parts, that cucumbers cool more 
than water-melons. The latter are very 
ſtrongly diuretic. The Trogueſe wa 2 77 
Ortolnjerattuter: bat HERO 
 GovuRDs of perde kinds, 6bleng; pad, 
flat or compreſſed, crook-necked, ſmall, Ic. 
are planted in all the Engliſh: and French 
colonies. In Canada, 99 fill the chief 
part of the farmers kitchen=gardens; though 
the onions came very near up with them. 
Each farmer in the Eng/;/b plantations; has 
a large field planted wich gourds, and the 
Germans, Swedes, Dutch, and other Euro- 
peans, ſettled in their colonies, plant them. 
Gourds are a conſiderable part of the Indian 
food; however, they plant more ſquaſhes 
than common Soca, They declare, that 
they have had gourds long before the Euro- 
peant diſcovered America; which ſeems to 
be confirmed by the accounts of the firſt 
Eurupeans that came into theſe parts, who 
meationed gourds as common food among 
the Inmnianr. The French here call them 
Tbitrouilles, and the Englißb in the colonies, 
pumpkins. They are planted in ſpring, When 
they have nothing to fear from the froſt, 
in an encloſed field, and a good rich ſoil. 
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bot-beds. In Canada, they ripen. towards 
the beginning of September, but further 
ſouthward they are ripe at the end of July. 
As ſoon as the cold weather Commences, they 
take off all the pumpions that remain on the 
ſtalk, whether ripe or not, and ſpread them on 
the floor, in a part of the houſe, where the un- 
ripe ones grow perfectly ripe, if they are not 
laid one upon the other. This is done 
round. Montreal in the middle of September; ; 
but in Penſlvauia, I have ſeen ſome in the 
fields on the 19th of Ocfober. They keep 
freſh for ſevetal months, and even through- 
out the winter, if they be well ſecured in 
dry cellars (for in damp ones they rot very 
ſoon) where the cold cannot come in, or, 
which is ſtill better, in dry rooms which 
are heated now and then, to derben 55 

ö . from damaging — 
Punrioxs are prepared for eating in va- 
rious ways. The Iadians boil them whole, 
or roaſt them in aſhes, and eat them then, 
or go to ſell them thus prepared in the 
towns, and they have, indeed, a very. fine 
flavour, when roaſted. The French and 
Engliſb ſlice them, and put the ſlices before 
the fire to roaſt; when they are roaſted, they 
generally put ſugar on the pulp. Another 
way of roaſting them, is to cut them through 
the middle, take out all the ſeeds, put the 
Halves together again, and roaſt them in an 
| Oven. 
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dven. When they are-quite roaſted; ſome 
butter is put in, whilſt they are warm, 
which being imbibed into the pulp; renders 
it very palatable. They often boil pumpions 


in water, and eee eat them, either 


alone or with fleſh. Some make a thin 
kind of pottage of them, by boiling them 
in water, and afterwards macerating the 
pulp. This is again boiled with a little of 
the water, and a good deal of milk, and 
ſtirred about whilſt it is boiling. Some- 
times the pulp is {ſtamped and kneaded into 
| dough, with maize flour or other flour; 


of this they make cakes. * Some make pud- 


dings and tarts of gourds. The Iadians, in 
order to preſerve the pumpions for a very 
long time, cut them in long ſlices, which 
they faſten or twiſt together, and dry them 
either by the ſun, or by the fire in a room. 
When they are thus dried, they will keep 
for years together, and when boiled, they 
taſte very well. The Indians prepare them 
thus at home and on their journies, and from 
them the Europeans have adopted this me- 


thod. Sometimes they do not take the time 


to boil it, but eat it dry with hung beef, or 
other fleſh; and I own. they are eatable in 
that ſtate, and very welcome to a hungry 
ſtomach. They ſometimes preſerve them 


a the 9 manner at Montreal: They 


cut 


| 
| 
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cuten pumpion in four pieces, peal them, 
and take the ſerds out of them. The pulp 


is put in a pot with boiling water, in which 


it muſt boil from four to fix minutes. It is 


then put into a cullender, and left in it till 


| the next day, that the water may run off. 


When it is mixed with cloves, cinnamon, 
and ſome lemon peel, preſerved in ſyrup, 


and there muſt be an equal quantity of ſy- 
5 rep and of the pulp. After which it is 


boiled together, till the ſyrup i is entirely im 


bibeg, and the white carr of 112 12 3 


quite . 0 

September the Shi Tus wit ab this 
year's harveſt in Canada, was reckoned: the 
fineſt they had ever had. In the province of 
New-York, on the contrary, the crop was 


"oy poor. The autumn Was 1 Ry on 


rin Canada. 
September the a Tur e in . 


r catry on a great trade with the indian; 
and though it was formerly the only trade 
of this extenſive country, yet its inhabi- 
tants were conſiderably enriched by it. At 
preſent, they have beſides the Iudiun good 
ſevetal other articles which are exported 
from hence. The Indiant in this neighbour- 


hood, who go hunting in winter like the 


other Ladlians nations, commonly bring their 
furs and ſkins to ſale in the neighbouring 


French 
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Frencli towns ; however this is not ſuffici- 
ent. The Indians who live at a greater di- 
ſtance, never come to Canada at all; and, 
leſt they ſhould bring their goods to the 
Enghſh, as the Engliſb go to them, the 
e. are obliged to undertake journies, 
and purchaſe the Indian goods in the coun- 
try of the Indians. This trade is chiefly 
cartied on at Montreal, and a great number 
of young and old men every year, under- 
take long and troubleſome voyages for that 
purpoſe, carrying with them ſuch goods as 
they know the Indians like, and are in want 
of. It is not neceſſary to take money on 
ſuch a journey, as the Jadians do not value 
it; and indeed I think the French, who go 
on theſe journies, ſcarce ever take a ſol or 
penny with them. 

1 wiLL now enumerate. the chief goods 
which the French carry with them for this 
trade, and which have A good hogs apt: 0 
the Indians. 

Muſeets, Powder, Shot, and Ball. The 
Fe, have taught the Indians in their 
neighbourhood the uſe of fire- arms, ane 
they have laid aſide their bows and arrows, 

which were formerly their only arms, and 
make uſe of muſkets. If the European: 
ſhould now refuſe to ſupply the Iudians with 
muſtcets, they WOE be ſtarved to death; 

\ 6 as. 
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as almoſt all their food conſiſts of the fle 


of the animals, which they hunt; or they 


would be irritated to ſuch a degree as to at- 
tack the Europeans. The Indians have hi- 
therto never tried to make muskets or fimi- 


lar fire-arms; and their great indolence 
does not even allow them to mend thoſe 
muskets which they have got. They leave 


this entirely to the Europeans. As the Eu- 
ropeans came into North- America, they were 


very careful not to give the Indians any fire- 


arms. But in the wars between the French 
and Engliſb, each party gave their Indian 
allies fire-arms, in order to weaken the 


force of the enemy. The French lay the 


blame upon the Dutch ſettlers in Albany, 


ſaying, that they began, in 1642, to give 
their Indians fire- arms, and taught them 


the uſe of them, in order to weaken Is 
French. The inhabitants of Albany, o 
the contrary, aſſert, that the French gelt 


introduced this cuſtom, as they would have 


been too weak to reſiſt the combined force 


of the Dutch and Engliſb in the colonies, 


Be this as it will, it is certain that the In- 
dans buy muſkets from the Europeans, and 
© know at preſent better how to make uſe of 
them, than ſome of their teachers. It is 


like wil certain, that the Europeans gain 
. conſiderably 
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conſiderably by their trade in muſkets . 
ammunition. 
Pieces of white cloth, or - of 2 iſ un- 
cut cloth. The Indians conſtantly wear 
ſuch pieces oſ cloth, wrapping them round 
their bodies. Sometimes they hang them 
over their ſhoulders; in warm weather, 
they faſten them round the middle; and in 
cold weather, they put them over the head. 
Both their men and women wear theſe 
pieces of cloth, which have commonly ſe- 
veral blue or red ſtrĩipes on the edge. 

Blue or red cloth. Of this the Indian 
women make their petticoats, which reach 
only to their knees. "I generally chuſe 
the blue colour. 

Sharts and ſhifts of linen. As ſoon as an 
Tudidn fellow, or one of their women, have 
put on a ſhict, they never waſh it, or ſtrip 
it off, till it is entirely torn in pieces. 

Pieces of cloth, which they wrap round 
their legs inſtead of ſtockings, like the 

Ruſſians. 

Hatchets, knives, feigars, needles, 3 2 
fteel to ftriꝶe fire with. Theſe inſtruments 
are now common among the Indians. They 
all take theſe inſtruments from the Europe- 
ans, and reckon the hatchets and knives 
much better, than thoſe which they for- 
merly made of ſtones and bones. The 
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ſtone hatchets of the ancient Indians are 
very rare in Canada. 
- Kettles of copper. or braſs, foes tin- 
ned in the infide. In theſe the Indians now 
boil all their meat, and they have a very great 
run with them. They formerly made uſe 
of earthen or wooden pots, into which they 
ured water, or whatever elſe they wanted 
to: boil, and threw in red hot ſtones to make 
it boil. + They do not want iron boilers, be- 
cauſe they cannot be eafily carried on their 
continual 1 journies, and would not bear ſuch 


falls and knocks as their kettles are ſubject 4 


to. 
i of di geren: ben, com mon * 
1 and ſometimes of tin. They are 
worn by both men and women, —_— the 
uſe of them is not general. 5 
VHermillion. With this they paint theſe 
face, ſhirt, and ſeveral parts of the body). 
They formerly made uſe of a reddiſh earth, 
which is to be found in the country; but, 
as the Europeans brought them vermillion, 
they thought nothing was comparable to it in 
colour. Many perſons have told me, that 
they had heard their fathers mention, that 
the firſt Frenchmen who came over here, got 
a great heap of furs from the Indians, for 
three times as much cinnabar ; as row wy on 


on 5 of a knife. 
Vardi. 
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3 to paint their faces green. 


For the black colour, they make uſe of the 


ſoot at the bottom of their kettles, and daub | | 


their whole face with it. 

Docking glaſſes. The Indians are vefy 

much pleaſed with them, and make uſe of 

them chiefly when they want to paint them- 
ſelves. The men conſtantly carry their 


looking glaſſes with them on all their jour- 


nies; but the women do not. The men, 
upon the whole, are more fond of dreſſing 
than the women. 
Burning glaſſes. Theſe are excellent 
pieces of furniture in the opinion of the In- 
dians; becauſe they ſerve to light the pipe 


without any trouble, which an indolent Ins 


dian is very fond of. 


Tobacco is bought by the e Indians, | 


in whoſe country it will not grow. The 
ſouthern Indians always plant as much of it 
as they want for their own conſumption. 


Tobacco has a great run amongſt the not- 


thern Indians, and it has been obſerved, that 


the further they live to the northward, the 


. they ſmoke of tobacco. 

Wampum, or, as they are here . 
Porcelanes. They are made of a particular 
kind of ſhells, and turned into little ſhort 


cylindrical beads, and ſerve the Indians far | 


money and ornament. 


%%% EE OY 
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© Glaſs t. of a ſmall ſize, and white 


or other colours. The Indian women know. 
how to faſten them. in their ribbands, 


pouches, and clothes. 
Biraſi and d ſteel Wire, for feveral kinds of 


work. 
Branch, which the Indians value above all 
other goods that can be brought them; nor 
have they any thing, though ever ſodear to 
them, which they would not give away for 
this liquor. But, on account of the many 
irregularities which are cauſed by the uſe of 


brandy, the ſale of. it has been prohibited 
under ſevere penalties; however, they do 


not always pay an implicit obedience to this 


order. 


ITxuxsx are the chief goods which the 
Prench carry to the Indians, and they have 


od run among them. | 
71 goods which they bring back from 


the 5 conſiſt entirely in furs. The 


French get them in exchange for their goods, 
together with all the neceſſary proviſions 


they want on the journey. The furs are of 
two kinds; the beſt are the nor- 
thern ones, and the worſt ſort thoſe from 


| the ſouth. 


In the northern parts of e there 


are chiefly the a5 ſkins of animals : 


bears, | 
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Jenvets, * rein- deer +; wolf-lynxest; and 


martens. They ſometimes get miartens 
ſkins from the ſouth, but they are red, and 


good for little. Pichou du Nord is perhaps 
che animal which the Engiſſos near Hudſon's | 


bay, call the wolverene.” To the northern 

furs belong the hears, which are but few, 

and foxes, which are not very numerous, 

5 generally black; and ſeveral other 
ins. 


Tux fins of the ſouthern oats _ 
big y taken from the following animals: 


-wild Nite; ſtags, roebucks, atters, Pichoux 
"du Sud, of which P. Charlie voix makes men- 
tion SF, and are probably a ſpecies of cat- 
lynx, or perhaps a kind of panther; foxes 
of various kinds, raccoons, cat-Iyrixtes, and 
ſeveral others, 

Ir is inconceivable what tnrdfoipe” the 
peop ple in Canada muſt undergo on their 
-Journies. Sometimes they muſt carry their 
goods a great way by land; frequently they 
are abuſed by the Indians, and ſometimes 
they are killed by them. They often ſuffer 
hunger, thirſt, heat, and cold, and are bit 


by gnats, and r to the bites of Poi- 


4 on Orignacs. 
Cariboux. 5 
t Loup cerviers., _ 
F In his Hit, de la Nook: France, Tom, v. 2 f 58. | 
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ſonous ſnakes, and other dangerous animals 
and inſects. Theſe deſtroy. a great part of 
the youth in Canada, and prevent the 
people from growing old. By this means, 
however, they become duch brave ſoldiers, 
and ſo inured to fatigue, that none of them 
fear danger or hardſhips. Many of them 
ſettle among the Indians far from Canada. 
marry Indian women, and never come back 
_ 
I be prices of the skins in Canada, | in the 
year 1749, were communicated to me by 
M. de Couagne, a merchant at Montreal, 
with whom 1 lodged. They were as on” 
lows: | : 
___Grear. 33 middle ſized. 1 ckine, 
coſt five livres. 15 
SkiIxs of young * fifty ſols. e 
r bynss, 25 ſols. Fl | 
— een du ſud, 3 5 ſols. FAR 
— 1 from the 8 Hart. 
4110101171974 3.6 4018. | | 
— = otters, 5 livres. 
| ==. RCCOONS,, 5 livres. 
arten, 45 . 
— wolf-lynxes *, 4. livres. 
— —_—_ — wolves, 40 ſols. | 
— Ccarcajoux, an animal which 
5 not ot know. 5 livres. 
» Loups. cerviers. 5 


8 
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Skixs of wr/ons, a kind of martens, 
which live in the water, 25 ſols. 

Raw ſkins of els &, 10 livres. 

flags T. 

Ban PEER of elks and flags , 3 livres. 
. SKINS: of roebucks, 25, or 30 fols. 
red foxes, 3 livres. 

—.— beavers, 3 livres. | 


_ _T wiLL now inſert a liſt i all the diffe- 
rent kinds of ſkins, which are to be got in 
Canada, and which are ſent from thence to 
Europe. I got it from one of the greateſt 
merchants in Montreal. T TY are as fol- 
. lows: BE; 


Prepared roebuck mins, b paſſss 
Unprepared ditto, chevreu/s verts. 
Tanned ditto, CHEUTERRS 7 tanbs. 
Bears, ours. | 
Young bears, our ſons. 
Otters, /outres. 
 Pecans. 
Cats, chats. 
Wolves, loup de bois. 
Lynxes, loups cerviers. 
North picho ux, 1 on du nord. 


. 


” Obivihace verts. 
Cerfs verts, 
T Originacs etcerfs paſſes. - 


Sq 
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Wo th pichoux, pichoux: du ud. 


Red foxes, renartds rouges. Nb ole 
_ Croſs foxes, rehards craſes. „ TRE Foe 


7 Black %%% RIS, 


Stey foxes; renards argentłs. 
Southern, or Virginian koxes, rener 4% 


fed ou de Virginie. 


White foxes; from ache enards 


blancs de Tadouflac, 


„Martens, martres. 

Find, or foutreaux. 

Black ſquirrels, ecureuils holes. 

Raw ſtags ſkins, cerfs verts. 
Prepared ditto, cerfs paſſes. 

Raw elks ſkins, origmals verts. 

. Prepared ditto, originals paſſes. 

Rein- deer ſkins, cariboux. 

Raw hinds ſkins, biches vertr. 

Prepared ditto, biches paſſes... 

Carcajoux. 13 

Musk rats, rats muſques../ 

Fat winter beavers, caj.ors gras 4 — 

Ditto ſummer beavers, caſtors gras Jett. 

Dry winter beavers, 'ceftors ſecs. d hiver. 

Ditto ſummer beavers, caftors ſecs dere. 

Old winter beavers, caſtors vieux d hiver. 

Ditto ſummer beavers, e Views g's ere, 


a 


To-par, I got a piece of aN Loßber 
from the Upper Lake. ; They find it there 
| almoſt 
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almoſt quite pure; ſo that it does not want 
melting over again, but is immediately fit 
for working. Father Char/evarx * ſpouly of 


it in his Hiſtory of New-France. . One of 


the Jeſuits at Montreal, who had been at 
the place where this metal is got, told me, 
that it is generally found near the mouths of 
rivers, and that there are 'pieces of native 
copper too heavy for a ſingle man to lift up, 
The Indians there ſay, that they formerly 
found a piece of about ſeven feet long, and 
near four feet thick, all of pure copper. As 


it is always found in the ground near the 
mouths of rivers, it is probable that the ice 


or water carried it down from a mountain ; 
but, notwithſtanding the careful ſearch that 
has been made, no place has been found, 

where the metal lies in any. great quaguty 


together. | 

Tux head or ſuperior of the prieſts of Mon- 
treal, gave me a piece of lead- ore to-day. 
He ſaid it was taken from a place only a few 
French miles from Montreal, and it confiſt- 
<d of pretty compact, ſhining cubes, of lead 
ore. I was told by ſeveral perſons here, that 


furthermore ſouthward in the country, there 


is a place where they find a great quantity 
155 chis lead-ore i in the ground. The * 


e his Hig. de la Nouv. Fr. Tom. VI. p-41 . 
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Hans near it, melt it, and make balls and 
ſhot of it. I got ſome pieces of it likewiſe, | 
conſiſting of a ſhining cubic lead-ore,- with 
narrow ſtripes between it, and of a white 
hard earth or clay, which clidrveloes with . 
agua ln. 

I LIXKEwISͤE received a reddiſh brown 
earth to-day, found near the Lac de Deux 
Montagnes, or Lake of Two Mountains, a 
few French miles from Montreal. It may 
be eaſily crumbled into duſt between the 
fingers. It is very heavy, and more ſo than 
the earth of that kind generally is. Out⸗ 

wardly, it has a kind of gloſſy appearance, 
and, when it is handled by the fingers for 
ſome time, they are quite as it were ſilver- 
ed over. It is, therefore, probably a kind of 
lead-earth or an earth mixed with i iron- 
glimmer. 5 

Tus ladies in Canada are 1 of 
two kinds: ſome come over from France, 
and the reſt natives. The former poſſeſs 
the politeneſs peculiar to the French na- 
tion; the latter may be divided into thoſe 

of Quebec and Montreal. The firſt of theſe 
are equal to the French ladies in good 
breeding, having the advantage of fre- 
quently converſing with the French gentle- 
men and ladies, who come every ſummer 
with the 8 wo and _ r weeks 
. at 
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at Quebec, but ſeldom go to Montreal. The 
ladies of this laſt place are accuſed by the 
French of partaking too much of the pride 
of the Indians, and of being much want-- 
ing in French good breeding. What I 
have mentioned above of their dreſſing 
their head too aſſiduouſly, is the caſe with 
all the ladies throughout Canada. Their 
hair is always curled, even when they are 
at home in a dirty jacket, and ſhort coarſe 
petticoat, that does not reach to the mid- 
dle of their legs. On thoſe days when 
they pay or receive viſits, they dreſs ſo gayly, 
that one is almoſt induced to think their 
parents poſſeſſed the greateſt dignities in 
the ſtate. The Frenchmen, who conſidered 
things in their true light, complained very: 
much that a great part of the ladies in Ca- 
nada had got into the pernicious cuſtom of 
taking too much care of their dreſs, and 
ſquandering all their fortunes, and more, 
upon it, inſtead of ſparing ſomething for 
future times. They are no leſs attentive 
to have the neweſt faſhions; and they laugh 
at each other, when they are not dreſſed to 
each other's fancy. But what they get as 
new faſhions, are grown old, and laid aſide 
in France; for the ſhips coming but once 
every year from thence, the people in Ca- 
von: aua that as the new. " faſhion. for 
| | + -the- 
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the whole year, which the people on board 
brought with them, or which they impoſed 
upon them as new. The ladies in Canada, 


and eſpecially at Montreal, are very ready 


to laugh at any blunders ſtrangers make in 


ſpeaking; but they are very excuſable. 


People laugh at what appears uncommon 
and ridiculous. In Canada nobody ever 
hears the French language ſpoken by any 


dut Frenchmen; for ſtrangers ſeldom come 
hither; ; and the Indians are naturally too 


ud to learn French, but oblige the French 


to learn their language. From hence it 


naturally follows, bin the nice Canada la- : 


dies cannot hear any thing uncommon with- 
out laughing at it. One of the firſt queſ- 
tions they propole to a ſtranger is, whether 


he is married? The next, how he likes the 
ladies in the country ; and whether he 
thinks them handſomer than thoſe of his 
owncountry.? And the third, whether he 


will take one home with bim? There are 


fome differences between the ladies of Qye- 
ber, and thoſe of Montreal; thoſe of the 
laſt place ſeemed to be generally hand- 


ſomer than thoſe of the former. Their 
behaviour likewiſe ſeemed to me to be 


ſomewhat too free at Quebec, and of a 


more becoming modeſty at Montreal. The 


ladies at Quebec, eſpecially the unmarried 


ones, are not very induſtrious. A girl of 


eighteen 


* 
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eighteen i is reckoned. very poorly. 5; if ſhe 


cannot enumerate at leaſt twenty lovers, 


Theſe young ladies, eſpecially thoſe of a. 


er rank, get up at ſeven, and dreſs till 


nine; drinking their coffee at the ſame time. 
When they are dreſſed, they place them- 
_ ſelves near a window that opens into the 

ſtreet, take up ſome needle-work, and ſew _ 

a a ſtitch now and then; but turn their eyes 

into the ſtreet moſt of the time. When a 

young fellow comes in, whether they are 


acquainted with him or not, they immedi- 
ately lay aſide their work, fit down by him, 
and begin to chat, laugh, joke, and invent 


double-entendres ; and this is reckoned be- 


ing very witty *. In this manner they fre- 


quently paſs the whole day, leaving their 
_ mothers to do all the buſineſs in the houſe. 


In Montreal, the girls are not quite ſo vo- 


N latile, but more induſtrious. They are al- 


ways at their needle- work, or doing ſome 
neceſſatry buſineſs in the houſe. They are 
likewiſe chearful and content; and nobody 
can ſay that they want either wit, or 


_ charms. / Their fault is, that they think 
too well of themſelves. However, the 


daughters of people of all ranks, without 
exception, go to market, and carry home 


| n they have bought. "yp 4 As "One. 
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and go to bed as late, as any of the people 
in the houſe. I have been aſſured, that, 
in general, their fortunes are not conſider- 
able; which are rendered ſtill more ſcarce by 
the number of children, and the ſmall reve- 
nues in a houſe. The girls at Montreal 
are very much diſpleaſed that thoſe at Que 
zer get huſbands ſooner than they. The 
reaſon of this is, that many young gentle- 
men who come over from France with the 
ſhips; are captivated by the ladies at Que 
bee, and marry them; but as theſe gentle- 
men ſeldom go up to Montreal, the girls 
there are not often ſo happy as thoſe of the 
former place. 

September the 23d. Tas morning I 
went to Saut au Recollet, a place three 
French miles northward of Montreal, to 
deſcribe the plants and minerals there, and 
chiefly to collect feeds of various plants. 
Near the town there are farms on both 
fides of the road; but as one advances fur- 
ther on, the country grows woody, and 
varies in regard to height. It is generally 
very ſtrong ; and there are both pieces of 


_  rock-ſtone, and a kind of grey lime-ſtone. - 


The roads are bad, and almoſt impaſſable 
for chaiſes. A little before I arrived at 
Saut au Recallet, the woods end, and the 
country is turned ine corn-fields, me a- 
dows, and paſtures. 5 


1 


Between Montr cal and Saus au e 5 


Azovr a French mile from the town are 
two lime-kilns on the road. They are built 
of a grey lime-ſtone, burnt hard, and of 
pieces of rock-ſtone, towards the fire. The 
height of the kiln from top to bottom 1s 
i , TE 
Tux lime-ſtone which they burn here, is 
of two kinds. One is quite black, and ſo 
compact, that its. conſtituent particles can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed, ſome diſperſed grains 
of white and pale grey ſpar excepted. Now 
and then there are thin cracks in it filled 
with a white ſmall-grained ſpar. __ _ 

I Have never ſeen any petrefactions in 


this tone, though I looked very carefully 


for them. This ſtone is common on the 
iſle of Montreal, about ten or twent 
inches below the upper ſoil. It lies in ſtrat 


of five or ten inches thickneſs. This ſtone 


— 


is not ſo white as that of the following grey 
lime-ſtone, yet it makes better mortar, and 
almoſt turns into ſtone, growing harder and 
more compact every day. There are exam- 
ples, that when they have been about to 
repair a houſe made partly of this mortar, 
the other ſtones of which the houſe conſiſts, 
ſooner broke in pieces than the mortar it- 
FF 


is ſaid to give the beſt lime; for, though it 
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Tux other kind is a grey, and ſometimes a 
dark grey lime · ſtone, confifting of a compact 
calcareous- ſtone, mixed with grains of ſpar, 
of the ſame colour. When broken, it has 
a ſtrong ſmell of ſink-ſtone. It is full of 
petrified ſtriated ſhells or pectinites. The 
"hart part of theſe petrefactions are, 
However, only impreſſions of the hollow 
Hide of the hel. Now and then I found 
likewiſe petrefied pieces of the ſhell itſelf, 
though I could never find the fame ſhells in 
their natural ſtate on the ſhores; andit ſeems 
inconceivable how ſuch a quantity of im- 
dreſſions could come n as ke Hall 

preſently mention. c 
I navs had great pieces of this Pas cheg 


confiſting af little elſe than pectinites, Ying | 


cloſe to Ze another. This lime-ſtone 

found on ſeveral parts of the ifle, where it 
lies in horizontal ſtrata of the thickneſs of 
five or ten inches. This ſtone yields a great 
quantity of white lime, but it is not ſo good 


as the former, becauſe 1 it grows why th in wet 


weather. | 5 5 
PFPIR-woop is reckoned the beſt For: thi 
5 lime-Kilns, and the thuya wood next to it. 
The wood of the ſugar-maple, and other 
trees of 3 ſimilar nature, are not fit for it, 
becauſe they leave a great 1 of 
coals. 


$5, Grey 
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SGxxv pieces of rock-ſtone are to be ſeen 


in the woods and fields hereabouts. 


kept them. 


Tus leaves of ſeveral trees and plants be- 
gan now to get a pale hue; eſpecially thoſe 
of the red maple, the ſmooth ſumach ®, 
the Polygonum ſagittatum, L1NN. and ſe- 
yeral of the ferns. FFC 


A GREAT croſs is erected on the road, 


and the boy who ſhewed me the wood, told 


me that a perſon was buried there, who had 


wrought great miracles. | 
AT noon I arrived at Saut au Recollet, 
which is a little place, ſituated on a branch 


of the river St. Lawrence, which flows: 


with a violent current between the iſles of 
Montreal and Feſus. Tt has got its name 
from an accident which happened to a re- 
collet friar, called Nicolas Veil, in the year 
162 5. He went into a boat with a convert- 


ed Indian, and ſome Indians of the nation of 


Huron, in order to go to Quebec; but, on 
going over this place in the river, the boat 
overſet, and both the friar and his proſelyte 
were drowned. The Indians (who have 


been ſuſpected of occaſioning the overſet- 


ting of the boat) ſwam to the ſhore, ſaved 
what they could of the friars effects, and 


1 I 5, 
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Tux country bereaboyts is fall of ſtones; : 
and they have but lately began to cultivate 
it; for all the old people could remember 
"thi places covered with tall woods, which 
are now turned into corn-fields, meadows, 
and paſtures. The prieſts ſay, that this 
place was formerly inhabited by ſome: con- 
verted Hurons. Theſe Indians lived on a 
high mountain, at alittle diſtance from Mont- 
real, when the French firſt arrived here, and 
the latter perſuaded them to ſell that land. 
They did fo, and ſettled here at Saut au Re- 
collet, and the church which ſtill remains 
here, was built for them, and they have at- 
_ . tended divine ſervice in it for many years. 
As the French began to.increaſe on the iſle- 
of Montreal, they wiſhed to have it entire- 
ly to themſelves, and perſuaded the Indians 
| kN: to ſell them this ſpot, and go to ano- 
ther. The French have ſince prevailed up- 
on the Iadians (whom they did not like to 
have amongſt them, becauſe of their drunk- 
enneſs, and rambling idle life) to leave this 
place again, and go to ſettle at the lake des 
Deux Montagnes, where they are at preſent, 
and bave a fine church of ſtone. Their 
church at Saut au Recollet is of wood, looks 
very old and ruinous, though its inſide is 

pretty good, and is made uſe of by the 
e in this DO They have al- 
* 
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ready brought a quantity of ſtones hither; 
and intend building a new church very ſoon. 
The botanical obſervations Which I made 
during theſe days, 1 ſhall reine for ano 
ther publication. 

ITnouc there had load no rain —5 Ph 
days paſt, yet the moiſture in the air was ſo 
great, that as I ſpread ſome papers on the 
ground this afternoon, in a ſhady place, in- 
tending to put the ſeeds I collected into 
them, they were ſo wet in a few minutes 
time, as to be rendered quite uſeleſs. The 
Whole ſky was very clear and bright, and 
the heat as intolerable as in het Hook of 

uly. i 
2 "Ont half 5 the bse are left fal- 
low alternately. The fallow grounds are 
never ploughed in ſummer ; ſo the cattle 
can feed upon the weeds that grow on them. 
All the corn made uſe; of here is ſummer 
corn, as I have before obſerved. Some 


plough the fallow grounds late in autumn; _ 


others defer that buſineſs till ſpring; but 
the firſt way is ſaid to give a much better 
crop. Wheat, barley, rye, and oats are har- 
rowed, but peaſe are ploughed under graund. 
They ſow commonly about the 1 5th of A4. 
pril, and begin with the peaſe: Among 
the many kinds of peaſe which are to be 

got here, they prefer the OO. ones to all 
el.. T others 
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athers for ſowingo They require a high, dry, 
poor ground, mixed with coarſe ſand. The 
| harveſt. time commences about the end, and | 


returns generally fifteen, Fo: 
twenty fold; oats from fifteen to thirty 
ſold. The crop of peaſe is ſometimes for- 
ty fold, but at ads ee only ten fokt; 
2 they are very different. - The 
and hartow are the only inſtruments of 
huſbandry they have, and thoſe none of the 
beſt ſort neither. The manure is carried 
upon the fallow grounds in ſpring- The 
ſpil conſiſts of a. grey ſtony earth, mixed 
with clay and ſand. They ſow no more 
barley than is nceeffary or the eattle; for 
make no malt Bere. They ſow a 
good deal of oats, but merely for the hor- 
ſes and other cattle. Nobody knows here 
how to make uſe of the leaves of deciduous 
trees as a food for the cattle, though the 
foreſts are furniſhed with no other than trees 
of that kind, and though the people are 
commonly forced to feed their cattle Ar 

home during five months. 

I navs already rep oraredly- mentibaed; 


1 that almoſt all the 1! which is ſown. in 


Canada is ſummer wheat, that is ſuch as is 
ſown-in ſpring. Near Nuebec it ſometimes 

e when ene ſommer is Jeſs N | 
S- FE. 
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ee 


© Sepre: 
ere they encloſe the fields with a 
ſtone fence, inſtead of wooden pales; The 
plenty of ſtones which are to be got here, 

render the labour very triflin gn 
HRE ate abundance of 


* 


te © 


The people in Canada collect them. in au- 


tämn, dry. them, and keep them till winter; 


when they eat them, inſtead of walnuts an 


_ 


F VVV 
hazel nuts 5 and I am told they taſte very 


5 5 T4 . of 3 8 5 $3 3 * fx A * 1. 
„Trent is a falt ſpring, as the biet ek 
this place informed me, ſeven French, miley | 
from hence, near the river 4.4 omptronss of 
"ig 7" . bY 44-3 - Ec: $44 1 I 
FFC fine 
The water is ſaid to be very briny. 
nds of fruit-trees. ſucceed: very 


white falt. 

HSoder Kinds of fruit-trees 
well near Montreal, and I had; here an Op- 
portunity'of ſeeing ſome very fine pears and 
appſes of various ſorts. Near Qyebec the 


TN 
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| the woods, and they now had ripe ſeeds, 
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pear- trees will not ſucceed, becauſe the win⸗ 


ter 15 too ſevere for them; and ſometimes 


they are killed by the froſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montreal Plum-trees. of ſe- 


veral ſorts were firſt brought over from 


France, ſucceed very well, and withſtand 


the ri ours of winter. Three varieties of 


America walnut- trees grow in the woods; 


but the walnut- trees brought over from 


- 3 die almoſt every year down to the 
very root, bringing forth new. ſhoots in 
Fig. Peach-trees cannot well agree with 


is climate; a few bear the cold, but, for 
greater ſafety, they are : obliged” to put ſtraw 
round them. Cheſnur-trees, mulberry-trees, 
and the like, have never yet been SHE in 


Canada. 


Tux whole. en el pn of Canada : 


has been given away by the king to 
clergy, and ſome noblemen ; but all 85 


uncultivated parts belong to him, as like- 
wiſe the place on which Quebec and Trois 


 Revieres are built. The ground on which 
the town of "Montreal. is built, together 
with the whole iſle of that name, belongs 
to the prieſts of the order of St. Sulpicius, 


who live at Montreal. They have given 
the land in tenure” to farmers. and others | 


who were willing to ſettle on it, in ſo much 


that — have more POE” their hands at 


£ preſent 
142 6 
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preſent. The firſt ſettlers. paid a. . trifiog 
rent for their land ; for frequently the whole 
leaſe for a piece of ground, three anpen 
broad and thirty long, conſiſts in a couple 
of chicken; and ſome pay twenty, thirty, 
or forty fols for a piece of land of the ſame 
ſize. But thoſe who came later, muſt, pay 
near two ecus (crowns). for ſuch a piece of 
land, and thus the land- rent is very: unequal 
throughout the country. The revenues of 
the biſhop of Canada do not ariſe from any 
landed property. The churches are buiſt 
at the expence of the Benet er | | Ke 


FA. © 5 
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Tux prieſts of Months have a ante 
where they take the fourth part of all that 
is ground. However the miller receives a 
third part of this ſhare. In other places 
he gets the half of it. The prieſts ſome- 
times Teaſe the mill for a certain ſum. Be- 
ſides them nobody is allowed to erect a mill 
on the iſle of Montreal, they Having reſerv- 
ed that right to themſelves. . In the agree- 
ment drawn up between the prieſts and the 
inhabitants of the iſle, the latter are oblig< 


ed to get all their corn ground i in the mills 


of the former. 
„ . 
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Tux boil a ood deal of ſugar in Cana: 
| 4. of the j juice LESS 2 e! ihcifiong 
in the ſugat - map Ne, the red” maple, and the 
fugar-birch ; butt” that of the "firſt tree p 
moſt commonly” made pſec of. INE way 
of preparin It bas been 95 mj ane: de- 
ſeribed b I in the Memoirs e of & Royal 

Swell A. 0 of Sciences .. 
; September the 26th. 'EaRLy. this mor: 
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bi 1 return to Montreal. Every thing 
bats now to th like ISP The leaves of 
the trees were Pale or T&ddi and. moſt 14 
the plants Had loſt their flowers. hoſe. 
_ fill N them FAY the fol 585 
51 
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white. 
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A ſpecies of <a = 
Wirp vines are abundant i in the woods 
f beregboujs, climbing up very high trees. 
Ina made enquiry among the Frauen 
who travel far into the country; concern- 
ning the food of the Indians. Thoſe who 


live far north, I am told, cannot plant any 
thing, on account of the great degree of 
cold. They have, ene, no bread, and 
do not live on vegetables; fleſh and fiſh is 

their only food, and chiefly the fleſh of bea- 
vers, bears, rein- deer, elks, hares,-and ſeve+ 
ral kinds of birds. Thoſe Indians who live 
far, ſouthward, eat the following things. Of 
vegetables they plant maize, wild kidney 
beans of . kinds, pumpions of diffe- 
rent ſorts, ace a kind of gourds, water- 
melons and melons . All theſe plants have 

been cultivated by the Indians, long before 
the arrival of the Europeans. They like - 
wiſe eat various fruits which grow in their 
woods. Fiſh, and ffeſn make a very great 
pet of their food. And they chiefly like 
che fleſh of wild cattle, — ſtags, 
bears, beavers, and ſome other quadrupeds, 
Among their dainty diſhes, they teckon the 
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* Phaſeoli. 
+ Cucumis melo, Linn. 
1 Zizania aguatica, Linn. 
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folle avoine, and which grows in plenty i in 
their lakes, in ſtagnant See and ſome- 
times in rivers which flow ſlowly. They 
gather its ſeeds in October, and prep̃are them 
in different ways, and chiefſy as e which 
taſte almoſt as well as rice. They m 
| Iikewiſe/many a delicious meal of the ſe- 
veral kinds of walnuts, cheſnuts, mulber- 
8 ries, acimine n, chinquapins +, hazel-nuts, 
; aches, wild prunes, grapes, whortle- ber- 
ries of ſeveral ſorts, various kinds of med 
lars, black=berries, and other fruit and roots. 
But the ſpecies of corn ſo common in what 
is called the old world, were entirely un- 
known here before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans ; nor do the Indians at preſent ever 
attempt to cultivate them, though they ſee 
the uſe which the Europeans make of the 
dulture of them, and though they are fond 
of ape ith which are e po of 


them. . C e 
10 pred ee Aa ababdeiit 
all over Nortſ. Ameriba, and they areoneofthe 


chief artieles of the trade in Cunada. The Indi. 
Ans live upon their fleſh during a great part 
of the year. It is certain that theſe animals 
W e but! ir is v0 an that 


1 » 1 ha "TOES 
+ Vagus pumila, Linn. : 
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vaſt numbers of them are annually killed; 


and that the Indians art obliged ar prefent 
to LPadertake ' diſtant journies, in order 4 
catch or ſhoot them. Their decreaſing 
number is very cafily accounted for; berate 
the Vudiant, before the arrival of the Euro- 
pears, only caught as many as they found 
neceſſary to clothe themſelves with, there 
being Hel no trade with the ſkins. At 


preſent a number of ſhips go annually to 


Europe, laden chiefly with beavers ſkins; 
the Erg//h and French endeavour to outdo 
each other, by Paying the Indians well tot 


them, and this encourages the latter to ex- 


tirpate theſe animals. All the people in 
Canada told me; that when'they were young, 
all the rivers in the neighbourhood'of Mont 
real; the river St. Lawrence not excepted, 


were full of beavers” and their dykes; but 


at preſent they are ſo far extirpated, that one 
: 2 obliged to go ſeveral miles up the countr) 


ore one can meet with one. I have al- 


rewls remarked above, that the beaver ſkins 
from the north, are better than thoſe from 
the Wuth. 3 is; {LES 1 7 3 ta 98 QHS. Sago * 


EA rl is eaten not only yby the 


Padiens,” but likewiſe by the 2 — 
and eſpecially the French, on their :faſting 
days; for his holineſs, in his ſyſtein, has 
ranged the beaver among the fiſh. be 
#3 LE: e 


Jometimes, though but. ſeldom, they 
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fiſh,. it does not taſte well, To gay I taſted 
58 il. fen fer 9 50 iy Fe 80g 
though every body preſent, myſelf, 
thought it a delicious diſh, yet I cauld not 
agree with them. I thiok it is eatable, but 
has n denn. It looks black when 
boiled, and bas à peculiar taſte. In order 
10 prepare it well, it muſk be boiled in ſe- 
yeral waters. from morning till noon, that 
it may loſe tha bad taſtę it has. The tail 
is likewiſe eaten, after it has been, boiled in 
the. fame, manner, and ;rgaſted. afterwards; 
but it conſiſts of. fat, anly,, thaugh. — : 
—.— call it ſo; and Fannot be ſw al 
hy one —_ is pet ufed to eat it. 
:  Mycy has already been, written concern» 
ing. the dykes, or -bouſes. of the beavers; 
ig therefore unneceſſary to repeat it. 


beavers. with white. hair, 2 2 * ap 2 1 5 5 
Winz is, almoſt. the. only liquor which | 
people above the vulgar are uſed to drink. 


They Make a kind of ſpruce beer af the 
der A ide white, fr Which ber- drink, 


[ay ms "The. way. of 8 115 beer js 
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in ſummer; but the uſe of it is not gane: 
ral; and it is ſeldom. drank. by people of 
quality. Thus great ſums go annually.qut 
of the country. for wige; as they have no 
vines here, of which they could make a li: 
quor that is fit to be drank. The common 
people drink water; for it is nat yet cuſ- 
tomary here to brew beer of malt; and 
there are no orchards. large enough to ſup- 
ply. the people with apples for making oy+ 
der. Some of the people of rank, who 
poſſeſs e eee. of 
curiolity, get a ſmall quantity of cyder 
made. The great people here, who are 
uſed from their youth to drink nothing but 
wine, are greatly at à loſs in time. of Wars 
when all the ſhips. which brought wine are 
intercepted by the Eugliſb privateets. Tos 
wards the end of the laſt war, they gave 
wo hundred and fifty Francs, and even ons 
hundred Ecus, for a barrique, or hogihead, 
of: Wing... N | 1 8 3 „ 
i Tux. preſent price of ſeveral" things, I 
have, been. told by ſome. of the greateſtmgr- 
bants here, is as follows. A middling 
horſe, coſts. forty Francs and upwards; 8. 
good horſe is valued at an hundred Francs, 
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or more. A cow is now ſold for fifty 
Nruncs; but people can remember the time 
when they were fold for ten Ecus*. A 
ſheep coſts five or ſix livres at preſent; but 
laſt year, when every thipg was dear, it 
coſt eight or ten France. A hog of one 
year oſd, and two hundred, or red 
and fifty pound weight, is ſold at fifteen 
Franc. M. Couagne, the merchant, told 
me, that he had ſcen a hog of four hun- 
dred weight among the Tndians. A chick- 
en is ſold for ten or twelve Sols +; and a 
turkey for twenty ſols. A Ninot t of 
wheat ſold for an Ecu laſt year; but at 
pteſent it coſt forty Sols. "Maize is always 
of the ſame price with wheat, becauſe here 
is but little of it; and it is all made uſe of 
by thoſe who go to trade with the Indians. 
A Minot of oats cofts fometimes from fif- 


teen to twenty Solt; but of late years it 


Has been ſold for twenty-ſix, or thirty Soll. 
Peaſe bear always the ſame price with 
wheat. A pound of butter coſts common! 
about eight or ten Sols; but laſt year it roſe 8 
up to ſixteen Sols. A dozen of eggs uſed 
Wo! . _ mote EE apt 2 35 are 


* An Zen! is 5 7 ranct. | 
1 Twenty Sol, make one Eure. . 
1 1 A French e about the ame as. to „ boſkels in 


Seeland. 
ſold 


1 . 
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ſold for five. They nuke no bert at 
Montreal; nor is there any to be had, ed 
cept what is got from abroad. A Mater- 
melon generally coſts five or fix Soli; but 


if of a large ſize, from fifteen to twenty. 
THERE are as yet no manufactures eſtab⸗ 
liſhed in Canada; probably, becauſe France 


will not loſe the advantage of ſelling off its 


own goods here. However, both the in- 
Hhabitants of Canada, and the Indians, are 
very ill off 1 wank doe WE, in times of 
Wark rt 4.” a 
TnoskE Pacht e want to be riet 
muſt have the conſent of their parents. 
However, the judge may give them leave 


to marry, if the parents oppoſe their union, 
without any valid reaſon. Likewiſe, if the 


man be thirty years of age, and the woman 
twenty · ſix, they may marry, without As 
ther waiting for their parents conſent. 
September the 29th. Tris thr 1 
went out of town, to the ſouth-weſt part of 


the iſle, in order to vie the country, and 


the economy. of the people, and to collect 
ſeveral ſreds. Juſt before the town are ſome 
fine fields, which were formerly culti- 
vated, but now ſerve as paſtures. To the 
north-weſt - appears the high mountain, 
which lies weſtward. of Mantreal, and is 
be fertile, and covered with fields and 


gardens 
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_ gardens Som the bottom to tha fon 6it, 
On the fourh=exft fide is the river St. Law- 
rence,” which is very broad here; and on 
its Gdes are extenſive corn-fields and mea. 
daws;” and fine houſes of ſtone; which look 
white at 4 diſtance. At a great diſtance 
ſouth=eaſtward, appear the two high moun- 
tains near fort Chamblais, and formE others 
neür lake Champlam; raiſing their tops a- 
bove the woods! All the fields hereabouts 
are filled with ſtones of different ſizes; and 
among them, there is now and then a black | 
ume: ſtone. About a French mile from the 
ton, the high road goes along the river, 
which is on the left-hand; and on the 
right-hand all the coontry is cultivated and 
inhabited. The farm<houſes are thfee, 
four, or "Hive arpens diſtant from each 
other. The hills near the river. ate g | 
rally high and pretty ſteep ; they co! 
Farth; and the fields below them are © fled 

with pieces of rock-ſtone, and of black 
 Time-flate. About two French rifles! from 
Montreal, the river runs very rapidly; and 
is full of ſtones; in ſome places there are 
ſome waves. However, thoſe who go in 
boats into the ſouthern parts of Canada, 
are obliged to work through ſuch places. 
Mos T of the farm houſes in this neigh 

bourhood are of ſtone, partly of the black 
7% Iime- 


| Ghee e 363 
e and partly of oer ſtones 
in the noi gh bourhood. The roof is made 


of ſhingles or of firaw,- _ gable 78 al- 
ways very high and ſteep. Other bujldings; 


dach as baras and ſtables,. are ef wd. 


W1LD-GEESE and ducks, began g6W4t6 
migrate in a BONE to the ſouthern 
countries. Ws L „ R! 15 

Ockober the ad. Tur two o preceding Gays; . 
and this, I PFs CR in | 
"Tay laſt night's froſt had canis 9 


alecrmicn in ſeveral - trees, Walnut-trees 


of all ſorts ſhed their leaves in plenty now. 
The flowers of a kind of nettls * were ul 
entirely killed by the froſt.» The leaves ef 
the American lime-tree' were likewiſe da- 
maged. In the kitchen-gardens the leaves 
of the melons were all killed by the froſt. 
However, the beech, oak, and birch; did 
not ſeem to have ſuffered at all. The fields 
were all covered with a hoar-froft.” The 
es in the pools of water was a | goonictrioat 
line and a half in thickneſs. (SH 208 3 
Tur biennial oenothera "Y grows: im 
abundance: on- POE N. er Ann 910 fallow | 
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Pp E by 
1 Omorhera biennii, Linn 3 £ 
fflelds. 
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| Holds: At old Frenchman, who Seems 
panied me as I was: collecting its ſeeds, 
_ could not ſufficiently: praiſe its property of 
healing wounds. The leaves of the . 
muſt We creſbed, and + 5 . 
* #7 3 are a . 8 5 ao 
ligious women, different from nuns. They 
do not live in a convent, but haue houſes 
both in the town and country. They 980 
where they pleaſe, and are even allowed to _ 
marry, if an opportunity offers; but this, 
Lam told, happens very ſeldom. In many 
places in the country, there are two or 
more of them: they have their houſe com 
monly near 8 church, and generally the 
— houſe is on the other ſide of che 15 
church. Their buſineſs is to inſtruct young 
girls in the Chriſtian religion, to teach 
them reading, writing, needle- work, and 
other female aceompliſhments. People of 
fortune board their daughters with ah for 
ſome time. They have theit boarding, 
lodging, beds, inſtruction, and whatever 
elſe they want, upon very reaſonahle terms. 
The haple where the whole community of 
iliheſe ladies live, and from whence they are 
ſient out into the country, is at Montreal. 
4 oy e wants to rode . 25 
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among hm; 1 a up ret ſum 

" bf money towards the common ſtock; and 

ſome people reckon it to be four thouſand | 

livres. If a perſon be once received,” the 
is ſure of a ſubſiſtence! during her ife- 
time. 

La Cline Is: 4 I village; äber Rroch 

miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Montreal, but on - 1 5 

the fame iſle, cloſe to the river St. Laws | 

rente. The farm-houſes ly along the river 

_ fide, about four or five arpens from each 

other. Here is a fine church of ſtone, with 

a ſmall ſteeple; and the whole place has 4 

very agreeable fituation. Its name is ſaid 

to "ts? had the following origin. As the 

unfortunate M. Salle was here, who was 

afterwards murdered by his owh Country- 

men further up in the country, he was very 

intent upon diſeovering a ſhorter road to 

China, by means of the river St. Lawrence: 

He talked of nothing at that time but bis | 
new mort way to Cina. But as his pre- 
joct of undertaking this journey, in den? 
to make this diſcovery, was ſtopped by an 
aceident which happened to him here, and 

he did not that time come any nearer China, 
this place got its DO: as it 3 bes dp 
of Ke. £ 
Tus evening I e to be 
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October the 5th. Tax 1 
at Quebec is, as I have already mentioned 
before, the chief commander in Canada. 
Next to him is the intendant at Qyebec; 
then follows the governor of Montreal, and 
after him the governor of Trois Rivieres. 
The intendant has the greateſt power next 
to the governor- general; he pays all the 
money of government, and is prefident of 
the board of finances, and of the court of 
juſtice in this country. He is, however, 
under the governor-general ; for if he re- 
fuſes to do any thing to which he ſeems 
obliged by his office, the governor-general 
can give him orders to doit, which he muſt 
obey. He is allowed, however, to appeal 
to the government in France. In each of 
the capital towns, the governor is the 
higheſt perſon, then the lieutenant-gene- 
ral, next to him a major, and after him 
the captains. The governor-general gives 
the firſt orders in all matters of conſe- 
quence. When he comes to Trois Rivieres 
and Montreal, the power of the governor 
ceaſes, becauſe he always commands where 
he is. The governor=general commonly 
goes to Montreal once every year, and 
moſtly in winter; and during his abſence 
| from Vebec, the lieutenant- general com- 
7 7 mands 
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mands thaje, When the governor=-general 
dies, or goes to France, before a new one 
is come in his ſtead, the governor of Mon- 
treal goes to Quebec to command in the 
mean while, leaving the major to com- 
mand at Montreal. 


| Ons or two of the king's ſhips are an- 


nually ſent from France to Canada, carrying 
recruits to ſupply the places of thoſe ſfol= 
diers, who either died in the ſervice, or 
have' got leave to ſettle in the country, and 
turn farmers, of to return to France. Al 


molt every year they ſend a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty people over in this man- 
ner. With theſe people they likewiſe ſend 


over a great number of perſons, who have 
been found guilty of ſmuggling in France. 
They were formerly condemned to the gal- 
lies, but at preſent they ſend them to the 
colonies, where they are free as ſoon as they 


arrive; and can chooſe what manner of life 


they pleaſe, but are never allowed to go out 


of the country, without the King's ſpecial 


licence. The king's ſhips likewiſe bring a 


great quantity of merchandizes which the 
king has bought, in order to be diſtributed 
among the Indians on certain occaſions. The - 


inhabitants of Canada pay very little to the 


_—_ 1n the year-1748, a beginning was, 
15 2 however, 
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however, made, by laying a duty 'of 'three 
25 cent. on all the French goods imported 
y the merchants of Canada, A regula- 
tion was likewiſe made at that time, that all 
the furs and ſkins exported to France from 
hence, ſhould pay a certain duty; but what 
is carried to the colonies pays nothing. The 
merchants of all parts of France and its co- 
lonies, are allowed to ſend ſhips with goods 
to this place; and the Quebec merchants. are 
at liberty likewiſe to ſend their goods to any 
place in France, and its colonies. But the 
merchants at Quebec have but few ſhips, be- 
_ Cauſe the ſailors wages are very high. The 
tons in France which chiefly trade with 
Canada, are Rochelle and Bourdeaux ; next 
to them are Marſeilles, Nantes, Havre de 
Grace, St. Malo, and others. The king's 
ſhips which bring goods to this country, 
come either from Breſt or from Rochefors. 
The merchants at Quebec ſend flour, wheat, 
peaſe, wooden utenſils, Sc. on their own 
bottoms, to the French poſſeſſions in the 
Wet-Indies. The walls. round Montreal 
were built in 1738, at the king's expence, 
on condition the inhabitants ſhould, little 
by little, pay off the coſt to the king. The 
| town at preſent pays annually 11 75 livres 
| for them to emen of which 2000 are 
| EE os given 
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given by the ſeminary of prieſts. At Que. 


bec the walls have likewiſe been built at the 


king's expence, but he did not redemand the 
expence of the inhabitants, becauſe they 


had already the duty upon goods to pay as 


above mentioned. The beaver trade be- 
longs ſolely to the Indian company in 
France, and nobody is allowed to carry it 
on here, beſides the people appointed by that 
company. Every other fur trade is open to 


every body. There are ſeveral places among 


the Indians far in the country, where the 
French have ſtores of their goods; and theſe 
places they call Jes poſtes. The king has no 
other fortreſſes in Canada than Quebec, Fort 


 Chamblais, Fort St. Jean, Fort St. Frede- 
ric, or Crownpornt, Montreal, Frontenac, 


and Niagara. All other places belong to 
private perſons. The king keeps the Ma- 


gara trade all to himſelf. Every one who 


intends to go to trade with the Indians muſt 


have a licence from the governor-general, 


*% 


for which he muſt pay a ſum according as 


the place he is going to is more or leſs ad- 
vantageous for trade. A merchant who ſends 


cout a boat laden with all forts of goods, and 


four or five perſons with it, is obliged to give 
five or fix hundred livres for the permiſſion; 


and there are places for which they give a 
f 5 thouſand 
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thouſand livres. Sometimes one cannot buy 
the licence to go to a certain trading place, 
becauſe the governor- general has granted, 
or intends to grant it to ſome acquaintaince 
or relation of his. The money ariſing from 
the granting of licences, belongs to the go- 
vernor-general ; but it is cuſtomary to give 
Half of it to the poor: whether this is al- 
ways ſtrictly kept to or not, Iſhall not pre- 
tend to determine. 


Exp oF Tue THIRD VoLuME. 


enen 


I N D E X. 


* 
AG Negundo, i. 5 
— rubrum, red maple, i. 66. jo Dn 
Achillza millefolium, iii. 294. 
Adiantum pedatum, maiden-hair, iii. 118, 
Albany, town of, ii. 255». | 
fort at, ii. 258. 
houſes of, ii. 256. 
inhabitants of, ii. 21. 
ſituation of, ii. 258. 
Albecor, i. 19. 
Algonkin 8 iii. 204. 
Alltum Canadenſe? ii. 133. 
Anas acuta, blue bill, i. 237. 
Anemone hepatica, ii. 104. 
„Anies, iii. 181. 
Animals, tameable, i. 207. 
Anne fort near Canada, ii. 297. 
Annona muricata, cuſtard apple, i. 69. 
Antiquities found in North-America, ini. 123. 
Ants, black, ii. 68. b | 
red, ii. 70. ” 

Apocynum androſemfolium, iii. 26. 
cannabinum, i. 131. ii. 131. 
Artium lappa, burdock, iii. 27. 
Ardea Canadenſis, ii. 72. © 
Arum Virginium, Virginian wake- robin, i. 125. 
Arundo arenaria, iii. 210. 
Aſelepias Syriaca, iii. 28. 
Aſp, Penſylvanian, ii. 125. 
Azalea lutea, i. 66. 2 
— py white honey-ſuckle, or or May- flower, 

ii, 169 Gs 


— 


B. 
Badger, i. 5 . 
Bark- boats, method of making, ii. . 1 3 
v4 Bat 
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Battoes, ii. 242. 
Bay St. Paul, in Canada, iti. 200. 
Bears carnivorous in North-America, i. 116. 
- plentiful i in Canada, iii. 12. 
Beavers, ii. 59. . 
flelin eaten in Canada, i lit. 297. 
- tree, i. 204. 
etula alnus, i. 67. ii. 90. 
lenta, i. * * 
nana (pumila, Tu i. 138. 
Bidens bipinnata, i. 171. 
Bill of mortality for Philadelphia, 3 
Blatta Orientalis, ii. 13, 14. 
Blubbers, i. 15. 
Blue- bills. See Anas acuta. 
Blue- bird, ii. 70. _ Fx . 
Boats uſed in anada, . = 
Bonetos, i. 21. 
Bottle-noſe, a kind of whale, i. "IN 
Bugs, ii. 11. 
Bull-frogs. See Rana boans. 
Bunias cakile, iii. 211. 7 
Burdock. See Ardtium lappa. 
Burlington, the principal town in New-Jerſey, i ii. 219 


— 


Calabaſhes, 3 i. 348. 
Cancer minutus, i. 13. 
Candleberry-tree, i, 193. 
Qanoes, ii. 241. | 
Cap aux oyes, iti. 210. : 
Caprimulgus Europœus, g, waere WII. ii. 1 15. b 
Carabus latus, ii. 68. 8 95 
Carduus criſpus, iii. a | 
Carpinus Betulus, ii. 

— Ofrya, i. ibid. 
Caſſia Chamæcriſta, i. 120 
Caftor zibethicus, ii. 57, 285. 
Oaterpillars, a kind of, ii. 7. 
GRE, wild, i. 27. 
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Cattle, wild, in the country of the Illinois, ji 60. 8 
: Celtis occidentalis, nettle-tree, i. 69. _ 8 
a | Cephalanthus occidentalis, button- wood, ibid... : 


— 


Cercis Canadenſis, ſallad- tree, ibid., ; 
Champlain, lake, ii. go. 
Characters of the French and Engliſh women in : North- 
America compared, iii. 85. 
of the ladies in anada, iii. 208. 
Chenopodium album, i. 118. e 
3 i, 163. | tat 
Chermes alm, i. 154 — 2 
Cherry- trees, 9 5 ii. 8 | 1 
Chine, a village i in Canada, iii. 1. 
Chinquapins, iii. 296. | „„ ( 
Cimex lacuſtris, ii. 126. z os 
lectularius, ii. 1 ee i 
Cicindelæ campeſiris, varietas, ii. 126. 5 > 
Civility of the inhabitants of Canada, iii. 1 a; 
Clergy of Canada, iii. 140. ” 
Climate, difference of, botayoun Montreal and Que 
bec, iii. 152. | 
Cockroaches, ii. 13. 
Cohoes fall, in the river 8 ii. 75. 5 
Collinſonia Canadenfis, i. 197. Weg YG 
Coluber conſtrictor, black ſnake, ii. 202. e 
Columba migratoria, ii. 82. 
Comarum paluſtre, i. 138. 5 
Copper, native, from the Upper ra iii. 278. 
ornua Ammonis, petrified, iii. 23. 
Cornus Florida, dog- wood, i. 66. 
. _ Corvus cornix, crow, ii. 66. 

_ Corylus avellana, ii. go. 
Coryphana Hippurus, i. 19» 
Cows in Canada degenerate, i wi 188. 
Cranes, American, ii. 72. . 

formerly abundant in America, i. 290. 

Crategus crus galli, i. 66, 118. 5 
tomentoſa, FINER, ii. 131. 

Crickets, ii. 10. ::; 3 

field, ii. 69. = I 235 e 

Crows, great — of, ii, Fea ___ Cryſtals, 


- a _ 


wo 


E ND © Xx, 


_ Cryſtals, tranſparent, i. 82. 

© Culex pipiens, muſquetoes, i. 143. 
pulicarts, ii. 296. 

Cunila pulegioides, penny-royal, i. 194. ; 

e thyoides, white cedar, or white j Juniper, ii. 8 


D. 


Dandelion, iii. 13. 
Datura  flramonium, i i. 1 52+ 
Deal, i. 2. 


Decay of the teeth of the Europeans i in North-Ame- 


rica, 1. 360. 

aware bay, i. 10. 
— river, i. II. 
_ — good water of, i. 47. 

— convenient for trade, ibid. 

Delphinus Phocena, i. 17. 
Diet in Canada, iii. 182. 
Diaſpyros Virginiana, perſimon, i. 68, 127, 345- 
Dirca paluſiris, mouſe-wood, ii. 148. 
Diſtempers common among the Indians, i iii. 32. 
Dog-fiſh, i. 18. 
Dogs trained to draw water from the river, iii. 18 5. 

put before ſledges in winter, iii. 186. 
Dolphin, or dorado, i. 19. 
Draba verna, ii. 91. 
Dracontium fetidum, ii. 90. 
Drowned lands, iii. 1. 5 


Dytiſeus piceus, ii. 227. 


E. 
Elizabeth Town in 8 i. 588 
Elymus arenarius, ſea - lime graſs, iii. 210. 
 Emberiza hyemalis, ii. 51. 
22 ou repens, creeping ground-laurel, ii. 130. 
ſcharæ, i. 13. 
Eſquimaux, à nation in the arctic parts of North- 
America, iii. 233. | 
| arms of, iii. 236. 
— — boats of, lit. 235. 
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Eſquimaux, dreſs of, iii. 234. 

— words, iii. 239. | 5 
Evergreens in North-America, i. 360, 
Excreſcences on ſeveral trees, ii. 22. 

Exocoetus e flying fiſh, i. 20. 


F. 
Fagus caflanea, cheſtnut tree, i. 67. 
ſytoatica, beech, i. 69. 
pumila, chinquapin, iii. 296. 
Fans, made of wild turkeys tails, iii. 66, 
Felis lynx, wolf-lynx, ii. 200. 
Fever and ague, i. 364. 


F 1 caught by a peculiar method-at Trois Rivieres,._ - 


= ice i i. 20. 8 
Fleas leas, original in America, ii. 9. 
Food of the Indians, ii. 95. 
Formica nigra, ii. 68. 
Fort St. Frederic, or 8 iii. 8 34. 
John, in * iii. 45. 
Foxes, grey, i. 282. 
red, i. 283. 
Fraxinus excelſior, ach, i. 68. 
Fucus natans, ſea· weed, i. 12. 


. 
. tinctorium, iii. 14. : | Me Ts 
Gentiana lutea, i, 138. 

ſaponaria, iii. 294. 

German- town in Penſylvania, i. 5 

Giants pots, i. 121. 

Ginſeng, iii. 114. | 

Gleditfia triacanthes, honey-locuſt-tree, i. 69. 

Glycine Apios, ii. 96. | 
Gnaphilium margaritaceum, i. 130. 

Goods that have a run among the Indians, iii. 266, 
given in exchange by the Indians, lll. 274. 
Gourds, i. 347. 

fans ile, © the is pole Jaw, i it, 76, 


Graſs- 


„ 


Graſs- worms, ii. 76. 
Ground-hog. See Badger. 

Gryllus campęſtris, ii. 10, 69. 

> domeflicus, ii. 10. 

Gulls, common, i, 23. 

Gypſum, fibrous, iii. 229. 

Gyrinus natator ( Hor con. J, ii. 1 139. 


H. 
Hamamelis Vi irginica, i. 68. 
Hares in Canada, iii. 59. 
Hatchets of the Indians, ii. 37. 
Hedera helix, ivy, i. 141. 
 Helleborus trifolius, iii. 160. fs 
Hinds, 'tamed in North- America, ii. 197. 
Hinlopen cape, in Penſylvania, i. 10. 
Hirundo pelaſgia, chimney-ſwallow, ii. 146. 
purpurea, purple- martin, ii. 147. TY 
riparia, ſand-martin, or groand-ſwallow,1i. 147. 
ruflica, barn- ſwallow, ii. 1 40 ; 
| Hopniſs. See Ghcine Apios. 0 
Horſes in Canada ſtrong, iii. 187. 
Humming bird, i. 210. 
Hurons, an Indian nations iii. =" 


be © 


Jerſey pine, i. 334. 4 
Ilex aquifolium, holly, i. 351, 360. 8 
Impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing ſilk 53 pd 
making wine, in North-America, | 1. 123, „ 2 
Indians, livelihood of the, ii. 9 85 it 71 1 F 
religion of the, ii. 117. 
Inhabitants of Canada, iii. 8. 
Inſtances of great fertility among the inhabitants of 
North-America, ii. 4 a 
Intenſeneſs of the froſt in America, ii, 49. 
Iron- works at Trois Rivieres, iii. 7 
Juglans alba, hiccory, i. 66. 
nigra, i. 67. 
— baccata? butternu t· tree, i. 65. 
1 7 uniger od 
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r * the red ter, or es  Jadipery i. 
180. 8 
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Kalmia a ia, i. 68, 336. 
anguſtiſolia, ii. 215; E 
Katniſs. See Sagittaria ſagittifolia. - 
Kettles of the Indians, ii. 41. . 
Kitchen-herbs of Canada, iii. 129. 

K nives of the e il. 39. 


b To - 8 
Lac St. Pierre, iii. 83. „ e 
Land- birds ſeen at ies, i. 24 | 
Larus canus, i. 2 ; 
Laurus ſlivalis, ice. wood. i. 68. 


aſſafras, i. 68, 146, 340. 


Lead-veins near Bay St. Paul, iii. 212 - 


Leontodon taraxacum, iii. 1. 

Lepas anatifera, i. 16. | 

Licences for marrying in America i in the giſt of the 
governors, ij. 25. _— 

Lichen rangiferinus, iii. 137. | 

Lizuftrum vulgare, privet, i. 86, 165. 

Lime-ſlates, black, iii. 243. | 

Lime: ſtone, pale grey, i. 84. 

 Linnaa borealis, i. 138. 

 Liriodengron tulipifera, i. 66, 202. 

Liquidambar flyraciflua, i. 67, . 

Locuſts, which deſtroy the young | branches of trees. 6. 

Log-worms, i. 2. 

Long iſland, ii. 226. ZOE 

Loxia Cardinalis, ii. 17. 

Lupinus perennis, ii. 155. 

Lynxes in America... dee Felis T0 


. e 
Magnolia 1 1 i. 69, 204. = 
Mazze-thieves, deſcription of, ii. 74. e 


— e iter of, 111 . 
GE | __ Matze- 
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Majze-thieves, proſcribed i in America, ii. 78. 
— white backed, ii. 274. 

Maple, red, i, 167. 

Marangoins, a kind of gnats, iii. 47. 

Marble, white with blueiſh grey ſpots, i. 83. 

Marmor rude. See Lime; ſtone. 

Mechanicks, few in Canada, iii. 59. 

Medeſa aurita, i. 15. 

Melee majaltx, ii. 105. 

proſcarabeus, it. 15 75 | 33 

Mickmacks, an Indian Nation, iii. 180. 

Mink, ii. 61. 1 

Mocking bird, i. 217. 

M.oles, a kind of, i. 191. 7 

— ſubterraneous walks of, i. 190. 

Montmorenci waterfall, iii. 227. | 

Montreal, a g:cat town in Canada, iii. 71. 

— — account of the climate of, iii. 75. 

churches and convents of, 111, IH 

— hoſpital of, iii. 74. . | 

Mooſe-deer, i. 296. 

nothing but an elk, iii. 204. 

Morus rubra, i. 68. 

Motacilla ſialis, blue bird, ii. 70. 

Moths abundant in the ee ng furs, ii. 8. 

Mountain flax, i. 3. 5 

Muſcovy glaſs, i. 4+ 
Muſk rats, ii. 56. 

| carnivorous, ii. 28 5. 

| Muſquitoes, i. 113- 1 
Axrica ceriſera, candleberry-tree, i. 192. 

| gale, 1. 138. 

Mytilus anatinus, muſcle ſhells, ii. 5 I 4. 


N. 
Natural hiſtory promoted i in Canada, f li. 5. 
Negroe ſlaves in North-America, i. 396. 


New Briſtol, i. 219. 
 —— = Brunſwick, i. 229. 


know a kind of e 1. 397. 
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Newcaftle, a town in pense i. 26. N 


— founded by the Dutch, i. 26. 
New-York, 1. 447 
— aſſembly of deputies, i. 259. 
houſes of, i. 2449. 
— public buildings, i, 2 985 


—————ä— — port, i. 252. 7 2 | 
— trade, i. 253. | CE 


Nicholſon fort, near Canada, ii. 293. N 
Noxious inſects in America, ii. 6. : 3 


Ny//a aquatica, Tupelotree, ii. 67. 


O. 
Oenothera biennis, iii. 294. 
Oriolus phoeniceus, ii. 79. 
Orleans, Iſle of, in the river St. Lawrence, i. 194. 
Orontium aquaticum, ii. 101. 
Oxalis corniculata, i. 201. 


Panax 1 lil. 114. . 

Paper-currency of Canada, iii. 68. 

Papilio antiopa, ii. 105. 

— eupbrofyne, ii. ibid. 

Parſneps, iii. 67. SN 

Partridges, American, ii. 51. 

| white, See Ptarmigans. 

Parus major, i. 24. 

Peaſe, deſtroyed by an inſect, i. 173. 

Pectinites, ili. 22. 

Penn's Neck. in New - Jerſey, ii. 17. 

Petite Riviere, ili. 221. 

Petrel, i. 23. 

Phacton etherens, 1. FF, 

Philadelphia, capital of Penſylvania, i. 3r. 

_—_ by whom, and when built, i. *. 

- — houſes of, i. 34. | 

— | public buildings, i. 36. 7 - 

—_ — regularity, and " II of its ſtreets, 
i. 33. 
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Philad:Iphia, | 
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Philadelphia, temperature of its climate, i. 46. 
— trade of, i. 49. 
Phytolacca decandra, American ighthods 5 1. 9 $5 ugh, 
Picus auratus, ti. 85. 
— carolinus, ii. ibid. 
| — erythrucephalus,” ii. ibid, 
— Ppileatus, ii. ibid. . | 
| — principals, li. 85, _ VVV 
| — Ppubeſcens, ii. 8 | „(( 
varius, ii. ibid. 
villoſus, ii. 86. 
Pierre 3 a Calumet, iii. 230. 
Pigeons, wild, ii. 82. | 
Pinus abies, the pine, i. 360. 
=— /ybosfiris, the fir, i i, ibid. 
—— tds, i. 69. 
Americana, i i. ibid. e 
Plantago major, i. 118. FFT 
| — maritima, iii. 211. 
Platanus occidentalis, i. 62. 
Pleuriſy, i. 376. 
© Poa anguſtifolia, iii. 15 6. 
capillaris, iii. 66. „C 
Poke. See Phytolaccgg. 
Polecat, American, i. 273. e 
Polytrichum commune, i. 184. 
Pontederia cordata, ii. 260. 
Porpeſſe, i. 16. 
Portugueſe, or Spaniſh man of war, A ſpecies of blub- 
ber, i. 15. b 
Portulaca oleracea, purſlane, i. 284. 
Potentilla fruticoſa, i. 138. | 
9 75 de Magdelene, a ſmall village in a Canads, in. 


Proferableriels of wi Reken to Wer Sweden, i ii. 


188. 
Prinos ie ine, i. 67. 
Probability of Europeans . in Norch- America 


long before Columbus's diſcovery, i ü. 31. 
| Procellaria pelagica, 1. 22. 
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Procellaria puſfinus, i. 23. 5 
Prunella vulgaris, iii. 294. . . 
Prunus domeſtica, i. 67. | 3”; 


; —— ſpineſa i. 68. 
Virginiana. i. 67. 
Ptarmigans, iii. 58. 
Pires Cubic, i. 82. 

Jy 


rus i, crabtree, 1. 68. ii. 166. F 


Quebec, the chief city in Canada, iii. 97. lf 
——-— the palace of, iii. 99. 1 


——-— other public buildings, ili. 100, . \ 
—— climate of, iii. — 5 be 3 
Quercus alba, i. 65. i oa 
AHißpanica, i. 66. CCC 
phellos, ibid. „ | „ 


—— primss, ibid. 


—— rubra, ibid. % — 
—̃ — varietas, i. 68, 

R. 0 
8 i. 97, ii. 63. i ' 


Rana boans, bullfrog, lt, 170. „ 
— c cellata, ii. 88. ä „ 
Rapaapo, a village in New-Jerſey, i ii. 168. 

Rats, not natives of America, ii. 47. 


> Tt 


Rattle-ſnake, found no further north than fort St. "8 a 


derick, iii. 48. 


Reaſons for ſuppoſing part of North- Aae was for» 


merly under water, i. 1 Ss. i. * 
Redbird, ii. 71. F 
Rein-deer moſs, iii. 1 > 
Remarks upon the climate of era, i. 106% 
Rbus glabra, ſumack, i. 75, 66. 
radicans, i. 67, 177. 
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—— vernz, poiſon tree, 775 68. 8 
Ne nigrum, i. 68. OD 
Robinia pſeudacacia, locuſt-tree, 5 82 
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Rockfones of various ſorts, near Fort St, Frederie 
Pick occidentalts, i. 66. %% a4 3 heal 
| * iii. 8 3G nal 
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ttarin ſagittifula, ii. 

= > ittle town in . Jerkey, ii. 8 8 
e occidentalis, ſ. Canadenſis, i. 66. ii ; 28 "Wl 
Sands of ſeveral ſorts, near Lake Champlain, iii. 24. 
Sanguinaria Canadenſis, ii, 140. 
Saratoga, an Engli fort towards e ii. 289. 
Sarothra gentianoi du, i. 126. | | 
Scarabeus,' ii. 68. 
carolinus ? ii. 12 5. 
Scirpus palluſtris, iii. 83. 

Scomber pelamys, boneto, i. 224. 3 
thynnus, tunny, i. 10 5 5 
den, i. 24. 55 
Sea weeds, i. 12. 

Servants, different kinds of, Is _ | 

Shear water, i. 23. 

Ships, annually entered into, and ſailed 3 Philadel- 
phia, 1. 53. 

S:/on Canadenſe, iii. 27. 

Skeleton found in Canada, fuppoed to be 2 an 45 
phant, iii. 12. 

Bkunk, or American pole-cat, i. 273. 

Smilax laurifolia, i. 68, ii. 185. 

Snake, black, ii. 202. | 

Snow-bird, li. 1, 81. 

Soap; ſtone, i. 300. „ 

Soeurs de Congregation, iii. 304. PER, DE 
Soldiers advantageouſly provided for i in c, n. ub, = 
Sorbus aucuparia, iii. 151. os 
| 8 ſcoparium, 1. 287. 
Sgquaſhes, i. 348. 1 
Squirrels, flying, i. 320. JJ 
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State, former; of New. Sweden, ii. 4 | 
- of the American Indians before the ane of 
5 the Europeans, ii. 36. i : 

Sterna hirundo, i. 23. hn ge 
Sturgeont, ii. 229, 278. 
Sulphureous « 5-4 pi near Bay St. Paul, i, 21 tor 
Swallow, barn or houſe, ii. 14 . 
chimney, ii. 146. 7% ls Wa, 
——— ground, or ſand martin, ii. 147. 
—ſeen at ſea, i. 24. 


T. 
1 Tawho, or Tawhim, ii. 98. 
| Tawkee. See Orontium. 
Terns, i. 23. 
Tetrao lagopus, Prarniights,' lit. 88. a 
Thuja occidentalis, iii. 170. „ 
Tilia Americana, lime-tree, i. 59. 
„ rouge, ili. 14 · „ 
itmouſe, great, i. 24. 5 „ ns 
Tobacco pipes, Indian, ii. 42. „ 
Travado. ii. 214. STE” 
Trees, which refit  putrefaQion leſs than others, i ii. 19. 
Trientalis europæa, i. 1 38. 3 
Triglochin mar itimum, i. 138. 

Fryochilus colubris, i. 2 10. | „„ 
Trois Rivieres, a town in Canada, ili. bs. 
Tropic bird, i, 23. 

Turdus migratorius, ii. 90. 
m— polyglottos, ii. 217. 
Turtle, 1. 22 £ 
Typha latifolia, ii. 1 32. iii. 218. 


Foals, a 3 of, i. 5 Ta „„ wh | 
another ſpecies, —_ 8 = 
biſpidulum, 3. 79. J POR DIS on - Fo 
eratrum album, ii. 91. JN Sn 
erbaſcum thapſus, 1. 128. 
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Viverra putorius, ſkunk, f i. 273. © Is 
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; | | fra Canadenſis, 1 11. 294- . | n SE 3 Ag, 3 : 5 þ » 


Fiſcum- album, i. 360. | SH „„ ys 


| —— flamentoſum, i. 286. ng 9 4 5 0 | 


Vitis labruſca, i. 66. 3 
vulpina, ibid. 0 


Ulmus Americana, i. 67. ii. 298. 


nis Malu, * 19. V 


Wampum, i ii. 261. ili. 273- 

Maſp · neſts, curious, ii. 137. 

Water, bad at Albany, ii. 253 „ 
Watering of meadows in Pen aue, i. 308. 5 5 
Water-melons, iii. 261. „ 
Waves, bigneſs of, in the Bay of Ws i. + . 
Whip-poor-Will, f. 151. . 
Whortle- berries, American, f . TED 5 
Wilmington, a little town in Penſylvania, i. 156. 
Winds, changeable about the * i. 8 5 4 
Wolves in America, 1. 285. 55535 
Women in Canada, dreſs of, iii. 81. | ” 
Wood of different ſorts, fac 5 oiners work, ii. 41. ey 
- .Woodbridge, a ſmall village in New Jetz. ae 
Moodlice, ii. 16. 303. PR FT 
Woodpeckers, Carolina, it. 86." 
. - creſted, ibid. © „ 
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— — gold winged,” ibid. 1 5 
————- king of the, ii, 85. 5 Soak 
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8 ſpotted, ii. 87. 1 


5 — leſſer ſpotted, _ weber, i 


| — rc headeg, ii. 86. | = WE PE FEE 


————— ſeen at ſen. i. 25.” 
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